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16.0. Introduction to text 
15.1. Text with analytical translation 
15.2. Free translation of text 


15.0. The story of the clever thief here 
presented was related by Rodrigo Guzman 
in Zoque, under the Spanish title of ‘El Buen 
Ladrén’. It is a Zoque version of the Rhamp- 
sinitus tale,®° and is one of a limited number 
of secular texts in Zoque transcribed from 
direct dictation by informants; certain of 
these have already been published in un- 
analyzed form.®! 

In this story, as in other European folk- 
tales of the area, the general features of the 
tale remain intact, but the setting, char- 
acters, and action are adapted where neces- 
sary to keep within the limitations of a 
culture that is Zoque or with which the 


*This paper concludes a series on Zoque 
structure; for Zoque I-V see IJAL 17.1-9, 105- 
23, 137-62, 235-51 (1951); 18.35-48 (1952). 

50 Type 940 in Aarne and Thompson, The 
Types of the Folk-Tale. FF Communications 
74.142 (1928). 

51 For bibliography see the fourth and sixth 
items under Wonderly in 0.2 (IJAL 17.9, 1951). 
Work with text materials has to date formed a 
comparatively small but important part of my 
work on Zoque; greater emphasis has been placed 
upon actual participation in conversation with 
native speakers and in acquiring a modicum of 
fluency in the language. This has been accom- 
panied by preparation of translated materials 
(Biblical and other; for some of these see the three 
items listed by their Zoque titles in 0.2) in col- 
laboration with native informants; these transla- 
tions also constitute authentic texts in the sense 
that they have been checked with native speakers, 
but they are of course not original Zoque ma- 
terials. More recently a few texts have been re- 
corded on tape; these are as yet mostly untran- 
scribed. 
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Zoques have had contact. The chief char- 
acters here appear as two compadres (co- 
godfathers) and the wife of one of these, to 
whom the other naturally applies the term 
comadre (co-godmother). The reciprocal 
use of the term compadre throughout the 
story to identify both male characters ap- 
pears confusing at first blush; but in each 
instance the context together with the 
linguistic form (with or without suffix 611) 
is such as to prevent ambiguity; and in 
terms of contemporary Zoque social struc- 
ture this type of reference is quite in keep- 
ing with the prominence of the co-godparent 
relationship. A further bit of cultural adap- 
tation is in the fact that the king (who as 
such has no counterpart in the culture and 
for whom the only word used is the Spanish 
loan) fits largely into the role that might be 
played by any local big shot. This is hinted, 
for example, in items 110-118 of the text, 
where the absence of a class 520 suffix im- 
plies that it is with his own hands that the 
king prepares a pitfall of carpenter’s glue in a 
kettle (the type of large copper kettle used 
in the culture for boiling sugar-cane juice), 
and that his intent was to personally find 
the thief and put him to death. Other ways 
in which the story fits the culture include 
the use of pack mules, the transportation of 
liquor in kegs rather than in skins, and the 
use of comiteco, a type of whiskey made in 
Somitan, Chiapas, and known throughout 
the state. 

Each numbered phrase or sentence of the 
text in 15.1 is followed by an analysis in 
brackets which gives, for each word or 
clitic, its word-class symbol plus a transla- 
tion. The symbol (#) before a word-class 
symbol corresponds to syntactic word divi- 
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sion, except when one or both of the items 
so separated is proclitic or enclitic, when 
the division is marked by (—) in the analy- 
sis; cf. 4.0. Word translations may be fol- 
lowed by morphoiogical analyses in 
parentheses; those not so followed are, for 
the most part, items that have been analyzed 
earlier in the same text or are closely similar 
in structure to forms that have been so 
analyzed. 

Certain additional symbols‘are introduced. 
The word-class symbol Vb appears through- 
out the text analysis as Vb; (= intransitive 
verb; see 5.2), Vb; (= transitive verb; see 
5.2), or Vbit (= transitive verb with two 
objects, not treated separately from Vb; in 
5.2); Vbite and Vbette forms are also possible 
but do not appear in the text.*® The word- 
class symbols Nn and Prn appear in the text 
analysis as Nn, and Prn, when the sequence 
contains suffix 611; the subscript , stands 
for relative case (= genitive or subject of a 
transitive verb in the terminology of the 
preceding sections; the term relative is here 
introduced not only to provide a one-word 
label but because these two meanings of 
suffix 611 are actually equivalent in terms 
of Zoque structure). An affix number in 
italics indicates that the affix appears in 
the sequence under analysis as a zero 
alternant; words that translate such zero 
alternants are followed by the symbol (°). 
Especially relevant here are the class 130 
prefixes, which frequently appear as phone- 
mic zero by one or more of the morpho- 
phonemic operations of 3.2.6, 3.3, and 
3.10.2; in the preceding sections of this 
work the class 130 prefixes were omitted 


82 For example, Vbite nyahci?u J (or you) 
caused him to give it to you (or me or him) (= 
131 + 21 + V' ci?- to give + 561) and 
Vbitte nyahci?hayu I (or you) caused him to give 
it to him for you (or me or him) (= 131 + 21 + 
V' to give + 511 + 561) are possible forms. The 
need for further attention to this feature of de- 
grees of transitivity was suggested to me by 
Aschmann; see now Herman Aschmann and Wil- 
liam L. Wonderly, Affixes and Implicit Categories 
in Totonac Verb Inflection, IJAL 18.130-45 (1952). 
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from the specific formulae when thus re- 
duced to zero. 

The problem of implicit categories® is one 
that has not been adequately investigated 
for Zoque, but one which is not easily by- 
passed in setting up an analytical transla- 
tion unless we are to set up certain zero 
morphemes not postulated previously. In 
the present treatment we tentatively assume 
certain categories as implicit in morphemes 
or morpheme sequences that have another 
primary meaning; and we place their trans- 
lations after the translations of the forms 
with which they appear to be associated. 
Specifically, a Vb; without an auxiliary 
contains an implicit 1st or 3rd person sub- 
ject if prefix 133 is not present to mark 2nd 
person subject (for examples see in items 1, 
15, 33 of text). A Vb; or Vbet (with or 
without an auxiliary) contains an implicit 
3rd person subject with Ist person object 
if no class 130 prefix is present to mark a 
different subject and/or object (see item 
221 of text). Vbi: forms are considered as 
having their second object implicit whether 
a 130 prefix is present or not (see items 5, 
45 of text). In all of these the implicit cate- 
gory is probably to be associated with the 
verb stem (V); in the case of objects of im- 
perative Vb; forms and first objects of im- 
perative Vb: forms, none of which contain 
a 130 prefix, the object is probably to be 
considered as implicit in the suffix 563 or 
564 which marks the imperative (see items 
25, 31, 43 of text). 

Where two or more English words trans- 
late one Zoque word in the analytical trans- 
lation in 15.1, they are joined by hyphens 
and their order generally follows the order 
of the corresponding Zoque morphemes in 
the word. However, one English word fre- 
quently translates two or more morphemes 
simultaneously, and when these translated 
morphemes are non-continguous the mor- 
pheme order is not preserved in the transla- 
tion; e.g. fahayahu they-him-said-to (132 + 

53See Aschmann and Wonderly, op. cit. in 
fn. 52. 
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V' to-say + 511 + 532 + 561), in which 
they translates the combined value of 132 
and 532. And even more frequently the 
English translation gives only part of the 
possible range of meanings; e.g. *ihtu 
evisted-he (V! to-exist + 561; item 1 of text) 
means, except for contextual limitations, 
existed or exists any Ist, 2nd, or 3rd person 
regardless of number or sex. Class 130 pre- 
fixes, which often potentially mark several 
persons but do not mark number, are trans- 
lated by English pronouns having the con- 
textually appropriate person and number; 
prefixes which mark both subject and object 
are translated by two English pronouns in 
that order. For example, in fishayahu as 
cited above, prefix 132 is translated they-him; 
depending upon context the same prefix may 
be translated he-them, they-them, she-him, 
he-him, 2t-at, ete. 

In a recent article, Voegelin®** discusses 
the theoretical basis of translation, distin- 
guishing between two types of linguistic 
translation: morpheme-by-morpheme (= 
literal) translation and free translation. He 
characterizes the latter®® in the terminology 
of communications engineering by mention- 
ing the inevitable lack of complete informa- 
tion-correspondence between a text and its 
free translation, especially into a structurally 
dissimilar language. Our analytical transla- 
tion in 15.1 (so named to avoid the term 
‘literal’, which for this very reason it is not) 
shows, as implied in the preceding para- 
graph, some of this same lack. In terms of 
information-correspondence, our analytical 
translation deliberately omits certain items 
of information: the various possible but 
contextually irrelevant person-categories of 
class 130 prefixes are omitted; the meaning 
of suffix 611 in Nn, and Prn, forms is un- 
glossed when the forms are subjects of 
transitive verbs (because no gloss exists in 
English; the gloss -’s or the possessive form 
of the English pronoun is used when suffix 


54 C. F. Voegelin, Culture, Language, and the 
Human Organism, SJA 7.357-73 (1951). 
55 Op. cit., p. 360. 
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611 means genitive); the meanings of suf- 
fixes 561 and 564 are omitted in translating 
verbs preceded by an auxiliary (cf. 5.6.1); 
the difference in meaning between suffix 616 
and suffix 618 is not translationally indi- 
cated (see items 66 and 160 of text); and so 
on. The analytical translation also intro- 
duces certain items of pseudo-information: 
gender is introduced wherever a 3rd person 
subject, object, or possessor is translated by 
a singular 3rd person pronoun (e.g. his vs. 
her in translation of identical forms in items 
3 and 170 of text); number is introduced 
wherever a noun lacking suffix 641 or a verb 
lacking a class 530 suffix is translated by an 
English singular or plural form (because 
such Zoque forms are neither singular nor 
plural in the English sense but simply do 
not show number). And for still other items 
of information in the text the analytical 
translation substitutes pseudo-information: 
for example, suffixes 561 and 562, which 
mark aspectua! meanings foreign to English, 
are translated respectively by the partially 
analogous past and present tenses (usually; 
but certain contexts lead to departure from 
this). 

Voegelin mentions this lack of informa- 
tion-correspondence as characteristic of free 
translations, but implies that a literal or 
morpheme-by-morpheme translation is pos- 
sible which would not suffer this defect— 
even when translating between languages as 
dissimilar structurally as Kickapoo and Eng- 
lish. To make our analytical translation 
from Zoque into English literal in this sense 
it would be necessary, among other things, 
to re-define English noun stems as number- 
less and English verbs (to be used always 
in their uninflected form) as tenseless, num- 
berless, and personless; and to translate 
person-prefixes by some genderless and num- 
berless device such as i, ii, iii for the three 
persons respectively; i.e. to eliminate all 
categories of English inflection from use in 
the literal translation. Zoque categories 
having no gloss in English would be ren- 
dered by their descriptive terms or by semi- 
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arbitrary English words approximating the 
grammatical meanings involved. The result 
would be a codification in semantic terms 
that would correspond in one-to-one fashion 
with our number formulae, which themselves 
constitute a codification in non-semantic 
terms. Such a literal translation was begun 
for the present Zoque text but was modified 
because of its unwieldiness and non-English 
character (it would have the form of an 
artificial language with quasi-Zoque struc- 
ture and quasi-English lexics) and because 
of its close parallelism to and near-duplica- 
tion of our already-used non-semantic codi- 
fication.*® 

15.1. Text with analytical translation. 

1. ?ihtu te?riko. [Vb; extsted-he (= V! 
?iht- to-exist + 561) * Dm the (= D te?)— 


56 We give as a sample, such a literal transla- 
tion for items 1-6 and 29 of the text (see these 
items in 15.1 for the text forms and the non-se- 
mantic formulae). Here items joined by hyphens 
or by diagonals combine to translate single mor- 
phemes; the diagonals separate meanings that 
are potentially present in the morpheme but 
limited by context. The symbol (+) joins transla- 
tions of different morphemes within a word or 
clitic just as it joins symbols for morphemes in 
the non-semantic formulae. Note the equivalence 
between this codification and the corresponding 
non-semantic formulae in 15.1. (More extensive 
abbreviation and arbitrary symbolism would 
somewhat reduce the unwieldiness of this codifica- 
tion, probably at the expense of its already at- 
tenuated English character.) 1. [Vb; exist-i/ii/iii- 
subj. + completive * Dm the—Nn rich-man.] 
2. [Pel and # Ppl robber (= {steal-i/ii/iii-subj. 
+ incompletive} + the-one)—Dm the-fact.] 3. 
[Vb; iii-subj.-iii-obj]. + say + to + incompletive 
#* Dm the—Nn iii + compadre,| 4. [Atr much # 
Prn, you + relative * Vb: i/ii-subj.-i/ii/iii-obj. 
+ see + incompletive * Nn suffering (= hurt 
+ result).] 5. [Aux go—Prn, J + relative—Prn 
you * Vbet i/ii-subj.°-i/ii/iii-obj.° + lend-iii- 
obj. (= borrow + give-iii-obj.) + dependent-on- 
auxiliary * Prn, J + relative * Nn i/ii® + book.] 
6. [Aux that—Prn, you + relative #® Vb: i/ii- 
subj.-i/ii/iii-obj. + see + dependent-on-auxiliary 
#* Atr how # Aux be ® Vb; i-subj. + work + 
dependent-on-auxiliary.]...29. [Pel because x 
Aux go # Vb, iii-subj.-iii-obj. + know + iii- 
plural + dependent-on-auxiliary # Dm the— 
Nn, human-being + relative.|} 
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Nn rich-man (= N! riko).] 2. ?i nu?mba- 
wate?. [Pcl and (= Pe 71) * Ppl robber 
(= Pp nu?mbawa { = Vb; nu?mba steals-he 
[= V! nu?m- + 562] + 411})—Dm the-fact 
(predication marker).] 3. fiahapya te°’kyom- 
pagre, [Vb; he-him-says-to (= 1382 + V! 
nam- ~ na- to-say + 511 + 562) * Dm 
the-—Nn his-compadre (= 132 + N! kom- 
pagre compadre),| 4. hene mis ygenba toya. 
[Atr much (= At!) #® Prn, you (= Pr 
mih + 611) * Vb; you-tt-see (= 1381 + V} 
ken- to-see + 562) * Nn suffering (= N? 
{= V' toy- to-hurt + 315}).] 5. ma?smih 
nu?ksti?u ?as libru. [Aux am-going (= Au! 
ma future)—Prn, J (= Pr! ?ah ~ -?h J + 
611)—Prn you (= Pr') ® Vb [°-you®-to- 
lend-it (= 131 + V? nu?ksti?- to-lend 
{= V! nu?ks- to-borrow + V! ci?- to-give} + 
561 # Prn, my (= Pr! ?ah + 611) ® Nn 
my°-book (= 131 + N! libru book).] 6. 
wa?mis pgenu nhuca na nyohsu. [Aux that 
(= Au! wa’y subordinative)—Prn, you # 
Vb; you-it-to-see (= 131 + V' ken- to-see + 
561) * Atr how (= At!) * Aux am (= Au! 
na continuative) * Vb; J-working (= 131 + 
V' yohs- to-work + 561).] 7. porke ?ah 
nawa’mahte? riko?ahu. [Pel because (= 
Pc) * Prn J (= Pr’) ® Aux am-already 
(= Au? {= Au' na + 562} + 721)—Prn I 
—Dm the-fact ® Vb; I°-getting-rich (= 131 
+ V? riko?ah- to-get-rich {= N' rich + 231} 
+ 561).] 8. ?i ngenu?kamis, [Pcl and # 
Vb; you-tt-see-when-already (= 131 + V! 
to-see + 561 + 712 + 721)—Prn, you,] 
9. minbamis ncahku ?as ndahkaypa. [Aux 
will-come (= Au? minba {= V! min- to-come 
+ 562})—Prn, you * Vb: you-it-to-leave 
(= 131 + V' cahk- to-leave + 561) # Pr; 
my—Nn my-house-at (= 131 + N! tahk(-) 
house + 616).] 10. huka ne? ha?nmih mini, 
[Pel if (= Pc) * Int yourself (= In) * Aux 
do-not (= Au! ha?n negative)—Prn you # 
Vb; you®-to-come (= 1383 + V' min- to-come 
+ 564),] 11. minba?s mbahku te?libru mis 
ndahkana. [Aux will-come—Prn, I # Vb: 
I-it-to-get (= 131 + V! pahk- to-get +561) 
*® Dm the—Nn book * Prn, your #® Nn 
your-house-at (= 131 + N! house + 616).] 
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ba- 12. pihte?ka kyenu ke ha?n minu éahku te?letra. [Aux do-not (= Au! ha?n ~ ha- 
ber te?libru te?kyompagre?s. [Atr then (= At! negative)—Prn, J * Pel then (= Pc heke) 
he pihée- + 712 + 721) # Vb; he-tt-saw (= Dm _ the-fact #* Vb, I°-it°-to-know (= 
fact 


132 + V! to-see + 561) #* Pel that (= Pc) # 
ye Aux does-not * Aux to-come (= Au? {= V! 
Vi to-come + 561}) #® Vb: he-tt-to-leave (= 


131 + V! to-know + 564) * Dm the—Nn 
letters (= N! letra).] 
24. pihée?ka fiahayu te?kyompagre?s, 


Jm 132 + V! to-leave + 561) # Dm the—Nn_ [Atr then ® Vb; he-him-said-to ¥ Dm the— 

m- book #* Dm the—Nn, his-compadre (= Nn, his-compadre,| 25. ci?a?sh te?libru. 

oe 132 + N! compadre + 611).] 13. pihte?ka [Vbit give-ct-me (= V' ci?- to-give + 563)— 
r} 


‘ maypu pyahku. [Atr then * Aux went (= 
¥ Au? {= V! map- to-go + 561}) * Vb: 
he-it-to-get (= 132 + V? to-get + 561).] 


Prn me * Dm the—Nn book.] 26. ?i ?alista- 
cAka homih. [Pcl and * Vb; get-ready (= V? 
?alistacAhk- {= Span. loan + V! cahk- 


14. fiamhayu, muspaha teistorya. [Vb; 
he-him-said-to (= 1382 + V! nam- to-say + 
511 + 561), * Vb: you°-7t°-knew-interroga- 
tive (= 131 + V' muhs- to-know + 562 + 
751) * Dm the—Nn story (= N! ?istorya).] 
15. te?kyompagre namu, [Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre * Vb; said-he (= V! to-say + 
561).] 16. muspa?mas sufita?mba. [Vb; 
I°-it°-know-already (= 131 + V? to-know + 
562 + 721)—Prn, I #* Ppl pretty-ones (= 
Pp {= Atr sufita?m- pretty-plural [= At! 
sufi pretty + 641] + 411}).] 17. ?ihtu 
te?kopan te?librukasi. [Vb; exists-it * Dm 
the—Nn animal (= N* {= 52 + N! pan 
man or insect}) * Dm the—Nn book-on 
(= N! book + 621).] 18. ha?nde? te?wa?s 
neambawa’s [Aux not (= Au! negative)— 
Dm the-fact # Ppl that-one (= Pp te?wa 
that {= D + 411})—Prn, I #* Ppl which- 
I-speak (= Pp ncambawa {= Vb; ncamba 


to-do} + 563) #* Atr tomorrow (= At?).] 
27. ma?smih namapu. [Aux am-going (= 
Au')—Prn, J—Prn you * Vb; I°-you°-to- 
take (= 131 + V? namap- to-take {= 13 + 
V! map- to-go} + 561).] 28. camha?s komagre 
?uy yahtiya Gamu. [Vbit speak-tt-to-her = 
V'! to-speak + 511 + 563)—Prn, my * Nn 
comadre #* Aux that-not (= Au' negative 
subordinative) * Prn nothing (= Pr’? {= 
81 + Pr! tiya thing}) * Vb; she-it-to-speak 
(= 132 + V! to-speak + 561).] 29. porke 
ma myuhgahu te?kristyano?s. [Pel because * 
Aux are-going (= Au!) * Vb, they-tt-to-know 
(= 132 + V! to-know + 532 + 561) ¥ Dm 
the—Nn, people (= N! kristyano human- 
being + 611).] 30. huka kya?anwa?kyahpa 
te?kristyano’s, [Pcl if (= Pc) #*® Vb: 
they-it-ask-about (= 1382 + V* ka?anwa’?k- 
to-ask-question {= 12 + 15 + V! wa?k- 
io-ask-for} + 532 + 562) * Dm the—Nn, 


v I-it-speak [= 131 + V! cam- to-speak +  people,| 31. yahnama, [Vb; cause-her-to-say 
ou,] 562] + 411})—Prn,J,] 19. fiahayute?kyom- (= V? to-cause-to-say { = 21 + nam- to-say} 
Aux pagre. [Vb; he-him-said-to (= 132 + V! + 563),] 32. mapyahu byahe?ohmo. [Vbi 
om to-say + 511 + 561) * Dm the—Nn his- went-they (= V' to-go + 532 + 561) # Nn 
ome compadre.] 20. ?as sunba?s wa?mis ?anpmayu trip-in (= N! byahe trip + 617).] 33. 
rns te?orasyén. [Prn, I ® Vb; I°-it°-want (= myentras tah witu?pa. [Pcl while (= Pe) 
k(-) 131 + V' sun- to-went + 562)—Prn, J] *®  Prn we * Vb; return-we (= V? witu?- 
ut, Aux that (= Au! wa?y)—Prn, you * Vb, to-return {= V! wiht- to-walk + 214} + 
Aux you-it°-to-learn (= 131 + V* ?anmay- to- 562).] 34. pihte?ka te?kyompagre?s fiam- 
L learn {= 15 + V! may- to-count} + 561) * hayu, [Atr then * Dm the—Nn, his-com- 
sans Dm the—Nn prayer (= N! ?orasyén).] padre * Vb: he-him-said-to,] 35. te?a mina 
a 21. te?Seh wa?mih riko?ahu [Dm thus paka te?kopan, [Dm there-now (= D the- 
Vb: (= D + 732) * Aux that—Prn you *® Vb; fact + 721) * Vbi come (= V! to-come + 
561) you°-to-get-rich (= 133 + V? to-get-rich + 563) * Vb: get-it (= V' to-get + 563) * Dm 
B 561).] 22. kyompagre namu, [Nn his-com- the—Nn animal,|] 36. wa?yt¥’a namagu. 


padre * Vb; said-he,] 23. ha?s hekete? musi 


[Aux that—Prn we * Vb; we°-it°-to-take.] 
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37. pihte?ka manyahu. [Atr then ® Vb; 
went-they (= V' to-go + 532 + 561).] 38. 
tu?nohma?a, iaAmhapya te?kyompagre, te?- 
riko, [Nn road-in-already (= N' tun road + 
617 + 721), * Vb: he-him-said-to * Dm 
the—Nn his-compadre, * Dm the—Nnrich- 
one,| 39. hene mih na riko?ahu, kompagre. 
[Atr much * Prn you * Aux are * Vb; 
you"-geiting-rich (= 133 + V? to-get-rich + 
651), * Nn compadre.] 40. nhuta heke ma 
mbahku te?tumin, [Atr where (= At!) x 
Pel then * Aux are-going * Vb; you-it-to-get 
= 131 + V! to-get + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
money (= N! tumin),] 41. fiamhayu te?- 
kyompagre. [Vb; he-him-said-to ¥ Dm the 
—Nn his-compadre.| 42. pihte?ka fiamhayu, 
[Atr then * Vb; he-him-said-to,] 48. ?uy 
yahtiya came. [Aux do-not (= Au! negative 
imperative) * Prn nothing * Vb: speak-tt 
(= V! to-speak + 564).] 44. ?asta ke mis 
ngenba, [Pcl until * Pcl that # Prn, you 
* Vb: you-it-see (= 131 + V! to-see + 
562),] 45. pihée?ka?smih ncamhapya. [Atr 
then—Prn, J—Prn you ® Vb: I-you-speak- 
it-to (= 131 + V! to-speak + 511 + 562).] 

46. tu?nahyahu te?tuma cu?. [Vb; jour- 
neyed-they (= V? tu?nah- to-journey {= N! 
road + 231} + 532 + 561) * Dm the— 
Num one (= Nm! tum- one + 812) ® Nn 
night (= N').] 47. nu?kyahu te?re?is 
t¥ahkana. [Vb; arrived-they (= V' nu?k- 
to-arrive + 5382 + 561) * Dm the—Nn, 
king’s (= N! rey king + 611) ® Nn his- 
house-at (= 132 + N! house + 616).] 48. ?i 
te?r-e?is t¥ak ?yukanga?mak ?ihtu te?ben- 
tana. [Pcl and * Dm the—Nn, king’s ® Nn 
his-house * Nn tts-rear-at * Vb; existed-tt 
* Dm the—Nn window.| 49. pihte?ka 
te?riko?s t’angi?mu te?reata te?bentana- 
kasi. [Atr then * Dm the—Nn, rich-one 
Vb, he-tt-threw-upwards (= 132 + VY? 
tangi?m- to-throw-upwards {= V' tan- to- 
throw + V'! ki?m- to-go-up} + 561) #* Dm 
the—Nn rope * Dm the—Nn window-on 
(= N! window + 621).] 50. pihée?ka 
fhamhayu te?kyompagre, [Atr then *® Vb, 
he-him-said-to # Dm the—Nn his-compadre,] 
51. mapba?ah ngi?mu, [Aux am-going (= 
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Au? manba {= V! to-go + 562})—Prm I 
Vb; I-to-go-up (= 131 + V' to-go-up + 561),] 
52. wa?s manu napuhtu tumin. [Aux that— 
Prn, J ® Aux to-go (= Au? manu {= V! 
to-go + 561}) * Vb, J°-2t°-to-take-out (= 
131 + V? napuht- to-take-out {= 13 + V! 
puht- to-go-out} + 561 * Nn money.] 53. 
?i mis nho?kpamis yay. [Pcl and # Prn, 
you *® Vb you-me-wait-for (= 131 + V! 
ho?k- to-wait + 562)—Prn, you * Dm here 
(= D ya? this + 619).] 54. ?i ?umis nya?an- 
hayu te?tumincami. [Pcl and *% Aux that- 
not—Prn, you * Vb; you-it-to-cause-to-sound 
(= 1381 + V*® ya?anhay- to-cause-to-sound 
{= 21 + V? ?anhay- to-sound [= 15 + V! 
hay- to-weep]) + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
money-load (= N* {= N! money + N? cami 
load |= V' cam- to-carry + 314]}).] 55. ha?n 
tiya éaki, [Aux does-not * Prn thing * Vb: 
it-it-to-do (= 132 + V' to-do + 564)] 56. 
namu te?kyompagre. [Vb; said-he * Dm 
the—Nn his-compadre.| 

57. pihte?ka ki?mu te?kyompagre. [Atr 
then *% Vb; went-up-he * Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre.| 58. ?angi?macahku te?kyom- 
pagre. [Vbi? he?-him?-left-under-orders (= 
Vt {= V? ?angi?m- to-order |= 15 + V! 
ki?m- to-go-up] + 251 + V' cahk- to-leave} 
+ 561) * Dm the—Nn his-compadre.] 59. 
manu fapuhtu te?tumincami. [Aux went * 
Vb; he-it-to-take-out * Dm the—Nn money- 
load.| 60. manute? fianu?mu te?kyompagre. 
[Aux went—Dm the-fact * Vb; he-him-to- 
steal-with (= 1382 + V? {= 13 + V' to-steal} 
+ 561) * Dm the—Nn his-compadre.] 61. 
porke te?kyompagre hene pogrete?. [Pcl be- 
cause * Dm the—Nn his-compadre * Atr 
very * Atr poor (= At!)—Dm the-fact.] 62. 
pihée?ka fiawanahku te?tumin. [Atr. then * 
Vb; he-it-lowered (= 132 + V? nawanahk- 
{= 13 + V! wanahk- to-go-down} + 561) # 
Dm the—Nn money.| 63. fiicami?ayahu 
meca te’kopan. [Vb; they-them-loaded (= 
132 + V4 {= 14 + N? load + 241} + 532 
+ 561) * Num two (= Nm! mec- two + 
811) * Dm the—Nn animal.| 64. komo 
t¥Yo?ya?napya te?kyompagre, [Pcl as * Vbr 
he-him-pities (= 1382 + V* to?ya?nay- to- 
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pity {= N? to?ya?p- [= toy- to-hurt + 313] 
+ 241} + 562) * Dm the—Nn his-com- 
padre,| 65. &i?u tuma kopa?noyh te?tumin- 
cami. [Vbit he-him-gave-it (= 132 + V! 
to-give + 561) * Num one * Nn animal- 
full (= N? animal + 618) * Dm the—Nn 
money-load.| 66. cu?kumyahu, maypyahu 
te?t¥ahkana. [Vb; went-out-they (= V! 
cu?kum- to-go-out + 532 + 561), * Vbi 
went-they * Dm the—Nn thetr-house-at (= 
132 + N! house + 616).] 67. ?angi?macahku 
te?kyompagre 71 te?kyomagre. [Vb;? he?- 
them?-left-under-orders * Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre * Pcl and * Dm the—Nn his- 
comadre.| 68. ?i fie?ka manu te?t¥ahkapa. 
[Pel and * Prn he (= Pr? {= 1382 + In + 
312}) * Vb; went-he * Dm the—Nn his- 
house-at.| 69. fiamapnge?tu te?kopan. [Vb; 
he-tt-took-also (= 132 + V? to-take + 551 + 
561) * Dm the—Nn animal.| 

70. ho?pit tanba?namu. [Atr next-day x 
Vb; dawned-it (= V? tapba?’nam- {= 
tanba?- + 261} + 561).] 71. mapu bisita- 
cahku te?kyompagre. [Aux went * Vb: 
he®-him°-to-visit * Dm the—Nn_his-com- 
padre.| 72. pihte?ka fiahapya te?kyompagre, 
[Atr then * Vb; he-him-says-to * Dm the— 
his-compadre,| 73. te?nci?upa?smih  te?- 
tumin, [Dm the—Ppl nci?upa which-I-you- 
gave (= Vber nei?u [-you-gave-it + 411)— 
Prn, J—Prn you * Dm the—Nn money,| 
74. ?umis manu neamu nhuta mis mbahku. 
[Aux that-not—Prn, you * Aux to-go ® Vb; 
you-it-to-speak * Atr where * Prn, you X 
Vb, you-it-got.| 75. nayosa te?tumin. [Vb; 
use-it (= V? nayohs- to-use {= 13 + V! 
to-work} + 563) * Dm the—Nn money.| 
76. minba?smih ?oto?nakye?tu tukutuhta? 
hamakasi. [Aux will-come—Prn, J—Prn you 
Vb, I°-you°-to-speak-to-again (= 131 + 
V2 ?oto?nay- to-speak-to {= V' ?oton- to- 
speak + 241} + 551 + 561) * Num evght 
(= Nm? tukutuht- ezght + 811 + 821) x 
Nn days-on (= N! hama day + 621).] 77. 
huka namis muhsu, [Pel 7f # Aux are—Prn, 
you * Vb; you°-it°-knowing,| 78. nayosa 
te?tumin. [Vb; use-it ¥ Dm the—Nn money.] 
79. te?wapittih riko?ahpamih. [Ppl that-by- 
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just (= Pp te?wa that {= Dm the + 411} 
+ 613 + 741) ® Vb; you°-will-get-rich (= 
133 + V? to-get-rich + 562)—Prn you.] 

80. ta?nu te?tukutuhta? hama, [Vb be- 
came-complete-it (= V'! ta?n- to-become-com- 
plete + 561) * Dm the—Num eight *# 
Nn days,| 81. mange?tu, [Vb; went-he-again 
(= V! to-go + 551 + 562),] 82. wa?y kyenu 
huka na fiayohsu te?tumin te?kyompagre’s. 
[Aux that * Vb, he-it-to-see * Pclif * Aux 
is ¥ Vb; he-tt-using ¥ Dm the—Nn money * 
Dm the—Nn, his-compadre.| 83. pihée?ka 
famhayu, [Atr then * Vb; he-him-said-to,] 
84. na?ihtumaha te?tumin. [Vb; you-it°- 
have-still-interrogative (= 131 + V? na?iht- 
to-have { = 13 + V' to-exist} + 561 + 742 + 
751) * Dm the—Nn money.] 85. te?kyo- 
mpagre namu, [Dm the—Nn his-compadre 
* Vb; said-he,| 86. hafia?ita?mas. [Vb; not- 
T°4t°-have-already (= 121 + 131 + V? 
to-have + 563 + 721)—Prn, I.] 87. ?i 
tiya?nde? na facahku, fiamhayu. [Pel and 
# Prn what-now (= Pr! tiya what + 721) 
—Dm the-fact * Aux is ® Vb; it-you- 
doing-with? (= 133? + V? nacahk- + 561), 
® Vb he-him-said-to.| 88. yahwa?a. [Vb; 
ended-it-already (= V' yah- to-end + 561 + 
721).] 

89. pwes ?uy yahtiya came. [Pcl then x 
Aux do-not * Prn nothing * Vb: speak-it.] 
90. namange’?tpama?smih. [Vb; /°-you®-will- 
take-again-still (= 131 + V? to-take + 551 
+ 562 + 742)—Prn, J—Prn you.| 91. 
ma?nda. [let-us-go (= irreg. Vb; form; ef. V! 
may- to-go).) 92. ma neahkiske?tu. [Aux 
are-going *% Vb, we-it-to-try-again (= 131 + 
V? eahkihs- to-try {= V' to-do + V' ?ihs- to- 
see} + 551 + 561).] 93. pweda ser huka 
riko?ahpamih. [Span. loan zt-may * Span. 
loan be * Pel af * Vbi you®-get-rich—Prn 
you.| 94. homih ta ma?nda, [Atr tomorrow * 
Prn we * Vb; let-us-go,| 95. wa?yt¥a nu?ku 
cu?kasi. [Aux that—Prn we * Vb; we°-to- 
arrive ¥ Nn night-at (= Nn night + 621).] 

96. mapyahu. [Vb; went-they.| 97. nu?- 
kyahu ?ama, [Vb; arrived-they * Dm there 
(= D ?a? that + 331),] 98. tihpamay 
pyAkyahu te?tumin. [Aux go-where (= Av? 
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tihpa {= V! tih- to-go-and-return + 562} + 
711) *® Vb, they-tt-to-get (= 132 + V' to-get 
+ 532 + 561) * Dm the—Nn money.] 99. 
ki?mge?tutih te?kyompagre, te?nu?mbawa. 
[Vb; went-up-he-again (= V' to-go-up + 551 
+ 561 + 741) * Dm the—Nn his-com- 
padre, * Dm _ the—Ppl robber.| 100. 
ha?naha?na tihu fapuhtu te?tumin. [Atr 
very-rapidly (= reduplicated At! ha?na 
rapidly) * Aux went (= Au’ {= Au! to-go- 
and-return + 562}) ® Vb; he-tt-to-take-out 
(= 132 + V? napuht- to-take-out {= 13 + 
V' to-go-out} + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
money.| 101. pihée?ka fiicami?ayahke?tu 
te?kopan, ?i cu?kumyahu. [Atr then * Vb; 
they-them-loaded-again * Dm _  the—Nn 
animals, * Pcl and * Vb; left-they.| 

102. tanba?namu, [Vb; dawned-it,] 103. 
fiu?kyahke?twa?’a t’ahkapa. [Vb;? arrived- 
they-already-again (= 132? + V?! to-arrive + 
532 + 551 + 561 + 721) * Nn their-house- 
at.| 104. pihte?ka te?r-ey namu, [Atr then x 
Dm the—Nn king *® Vb; said-he,| 105. 
mapba?as ngamuhsu, [Aux am-going— 
Prn, I * Vb; J-it-to-discover (= 131 + V? 
kamuhs- { = 12 + V! to-know} + 561),] 106. 
?iwa?ste? na tihu fu?mu te?tumin. [Prn, 
who (= Pr' ?iwa who + 611)—Dm the- 
fact ¥ Aux is *% Aux going ® Vb; he-it-to- 
steal ¥ Dm the—Nn money.| 107. ?i komo 
te?nu?mbapa myuspapa te?orasyén, [Pcl 
and *® Pcl since ¥ Dm the—Ppl robber x 
Ppl one-who-it-knows * Dm _ the—Nn 
prayer,|] 108. fia?ithayu te?libru te?yaci?- 
orasyo?pisiie?, [Vbit he-him-had-it-for (= 
132 + V? to-have + 511 + 561) * Dm the 
—Nn book * Dm _ the—Nn, bad- 
prayer’s (= N? {= At! bad + N! prayer} + 
611)—Int its (= 132 + In),] 109. te?- 
kotoya ha?n myusi te?r-e?is ?iwa?ste? na 
kyanu?mayu. [Dm therefore (= D + 614) * 
Aux does-not * Vb; he-tt-to-know * Dm the 
—Nn, king *® Prn, who—Dm the-fact x 
Aux ts * Vb; he-him-robbing (= 132 + V® 
kanu?may- {= 12 + V! to-steal + 241} + 
561).] 

110. 71 namu te?rey, [Pcl and * Vb; 
said-he * Dm the—Nn king,| 111. manba?s 
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pgohtu trampa. [Aux am-going—Prn, I x 
Vb, I-tt-to-set (= 131 + koht- to-put + 561) 
#® Nn trap.| 112. huka minba, teyma 
kunba. [Pel if * Vb; comes-he, * Dm there 
(= D + 619 + 331) # Vb; falls-he (= V! 
kun- to-fall + 562).] 113. mero te?bentana?s 
wyiyu?nahkukyasi, [Pcl? exactly * Dm 
the—Nn, window’s * Nn its-straightness- 
on (= 132 + N* wiyu?pahkuy { = V? wiyu?- 
pah- [= At! wiyun straight + 231] + 311} + 
621),] 114. tey kyohtu te?trampa, [Dm 
there (= D + 619) #® Vb: he-tt-set % Dm 
the—Nn trap,| 115. tuma_ ta?pgutika 
te?kola ne?kspapa. [Num one * Nn metal- 
kettle (= N* {= N? ta?pguy metal [= V! 
ta?p- to-ring + 311] + N! aka keitle}) x 
Dm the—Nn glue * Ppl which-sticks (= 
Vb; ne?kspa sticks-it + 411).] 116. ?i namu 
te?rey, [Pcl and * Vb; said-he * Dm the 
—Nn king,| 117. minba, yama tahkapya, 
[Vb; comes-he, * Dm here (= D + 331) * 
Vb; enters-he,| 118. ?i manba?s nyahka?u. 
[Pel and * Aux am-going—Prn, I * Vb; 
I-him-to-kill (= 131 + V? yahka?- to-kill { = 
21 + V'ka?- to-die} + 561).] 

119. ?i pih¢e?kande? nu?mbawa?s kya?- 
aywa’?ku te?librukasi. [Pcl and * Atr then 
—Dm the * Ppl, robber * Vb; he-it-asked 
* Dm the—Nn book-on.] 120. te?libru?s 
éamhayu ke ?itwa?a trampa. [Dm the— 
Nn, book * Vbit tt-him-spoke-it-to * Pel 
that * Vb; existed-tt-already * Nn trap.] 121. 
kya?mapu te?kyompagre, [Vb; he-him-ap- 
proached (= 132 + V? ka?man- {= 12 + 
V'! to-go} + 561) *® Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre,| 122. manu éamhayu, [Aux went * 
Vbit he-him-to-say-it-to,] 123. ?u?ya myanu 
porke ?itwa?a trampa. [Aux that-no-longer 
(= Au! + 721) ¥ Vb; you-to-go (= 133 + 
V! to-go + 561) ® Pel because * Vb; exists- 
it-already * Nn trap.] 124. ?i komo hene 
pogre te?kyompagre, [Pel and * Pcl since * 
Atr very * Atr poor * Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre,| 125. namu, fiempeyahka?ah, 


mapba?ah. [Vb; satd-he, * Vb; although- 
kill-someone-me (= 82 + V? to-kill + 563?) 
—Prn me, * Vb; will-go-I—Prn [.] 126. 
pero mamissh nikoca?mayu. [Pcl but * 
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Aux are-going—Prn,; you—-Prn me ¥* 
Vb you"-me°-to-accuse (= 181 + V4 {= 14+ 
V? kocam- to-announce [= 11 + V! to-speak] 
+ 241} + 561).] 127. te?wakotoya mehor 
?uy mawe. [Ppl therefore (= Pp te?wa that + 
614) * Pcl? better * Aux do-not * Vb; go.] 
128. ?i kapri¢acahku wa?y myagu. [Pel and 
* Vb; headstrong-did-he (= V? {= Span. 
loan kapri¢a- headstrong + V' to-do} + 561) 
® Aux that * Vb; he-to-go.] 129. kyenu?ka 
kyompagre?s manwa?a, [Vb; he-t-saw-when- 
already (= 182 + V! to-see + 561 + 712 + 
721) * Nn, his-compadre * Vb; went-he- 
already,| 130. fiamhayu te?kyomagre, [Vb; 
he-her-said-to * Dm the—Nn his-comadre,| 
131. ?as ngompagre ha?na mayu minu. 
[Prn, my * Nn my-compadre * Aux no- 
longer * Aux to-go * Vb; he®-to-come (= 
182 + V? to-come + 561).] 132. manba 
yahka?yahu. [Aux are-going * Vb: they°- 
him®-to-kill.| 133. pero mapba?ah ne?ka. 
[Pel but * Vb; go-J—Prn I * Prn myself 
(= Pr? {= In + 312}).] 134. manba?s 
ngenu. [Aux am-going—Prn, I * Vb; I- 
him-to-see.| 

135. manu ?yukanakpo?yayu. [Aux went 
® Vb: he-him-to-follow (= 132 + V*? 
?ukanakpo?yay- to-follow {unanalyzed} + 
561).] 136. ?i nu?ku te?kyompagre. [Pel and 
® Vb; arrived-he * Dm the—Nn his- 
compadre.| 137. %es porke trampa?ohmo 
*ihtu. [Span. loan it-is * Pel because * Nn 
trap-in ¥ Vb; 1s-he.] 138. pihée?ka fiamhayu, 
[Atr then * Vb: he-him-said-to,] 139. kom- 
pagre, tiyakotoya mis ya?Seh ncakpa. [Nn 
compadre, ¥ Prn why (= Pr! what + 614) * 
Prn, you ¥ Dm thus (= D + 732) * Vbi 
you-it-do.| 140. yatih komformacaka. [Atr 
now * Vb; conform (= V? {= Span. loan 
komforma- + V! to-do} + 563).] 141. ma?as 
nyahaka?hayu mis ngopak. [Aux am-going 
—Prm, I * Vbit I-you-to-remove-it-for (= 
131 + V? yahaka?- to-remove {= 21 + V! 
haka?- to-be-removed} + 511 + 561) * Prn, 
your ® Nn your-head (= 131 + N? kopak 
head { = 52 + N! pak bone} ).] 142. porke ma 
minu rey. [Pcl because * Aux is-going * 
Vb; he®-to-come * Nn king.) 143. manbamih 
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pgya?’apwa?ku. [Aux is-going—Prn you x 
Vb; he-you-to-ask (= 1383 + V* to-ask-ques- 
tion + 561).] 144. 71 para ke ?umih pngya?- 
anwa’ku, [Pel and * Pcl for * Pel that * 
Aux that-not—Prn you * Vb: he-you-to- 
ask,| 145. manba?smih nyahka?u. [Aux am- 
gong—Prn, J—Prn you * Vb; I-you- 
to-kill.| 146. pihée?ka hyakpa?hayu 
te?kyompagre?s kyopak, kyanase?n. [Atr 
then * Vbet he-him-cut-tt-off-completely-for 
(= 132 + V? hakpa?- to-cut-off-completely 
{= V' hahk- to-cut + 211} + 511+ 561) # 
Dm the—Nn, his-compadre’s * Nn his- 
head, * Nn his-neck-about-as-far-as (= 132 
+ N! kana neck + 732 + 822).] 

147. ?i cu?kumu, minge?tutih tY’ahkapa. 
[Pcl and * Vb; left-he, ® Vb; came-he-again 
#* Nn his-house-at.| 148. minu éamhayu 
te?kyomagre, [Aux came * Vb: he-her-to- 
speak-it-to #* Dm the—Nn_his-comadre,| 
149. ke ka?wa?nde? hyayah. [Pcl that * Vb; 
died-he-already—Dm the * Nn her-hus- 
band.] 150. ?as ncamhayuti?as te?pgom- 
pagre ke ?uy myagu. [Prn, J * Vbet I-him- 
spoke-tt-to-just-—Prn, I * Dm the—Nn 
my-compadre * Pcl that * Aux that-not * 
Vb; he-to-go.] 151. te?kotoyate? homih 
manba fiawiht¥ahu te?kwerpo. [Dm therefore 
—Dm the-fact * Atr tomorrow * Aux are- 
going * Vb, they-it-to-carry-around * Dm 
the—Nn body.] 152. 71 ?umih nhyayu. [Pel 
and * Aux that-not—Prn you * Vb; you- 
to-weep.| 153. ?i minba?smih mbisitacahku, 
[Pel and *# Aux will-come—Prn, I[— 
Prn you * Vb; I-you-to-visit,| 154. te?ande? 
minu?k te?kwerpo. [Dm there-already—Dm 
the-fact * Vb; came-it-when (= V' to-come 
+ 561 + 712) * Dm the—Nn body.] 155. 
porke mapba Si?fiahu fie?pbahkasi te?- 
kwerpo, [Pcl because * Aux are-going * 
Vb; they-it-to-tie # Nn tts-feet-on *¥ Dm 
the—Nn body,| 156. ?i Si?nja?yahpa te?- 
mulahtu?ckasi. [Pel and * Vb; they-zt-will- 
tie-fast (= 1382 + V? si?nja?y- to-tie-fast 
{= V! si?n- to-tte + V! ca*y- to-remain} + 
532 + 562) * Dm the—Nn mule-tail-on.] 
157. ma hyopo?u, [Aux are-going * Vb; 
they-it-to-drag,| 158. wa®yt%ih kyefiahu ke 
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?iwa hapya, [Aux that-just (= Au! + 741) * 
Vb, they-it-to-see * Pcl that * Prn who x 
Vb; weeps-he,| 159. te?wa?ste? fyamilya. 
[Ppl, that-one’s (= Pp that-one + 611)— 
Dm the-fact * Nn his-relative.| 

160. pihée?kande? minu tey te?tahkoyh. 
[Atr then—Dm the-fact * Vb; came-he x 
Dm there * Dm the—Nn house-at (= N! 
house + 618).] 161. fahayu te?kyomagre, 
[Vb, he-her-said-to * Dm the—Nn his- 
comadre,| 162. yatih ?amahka na minu ?as 
ngompagre. [Atr now * Dm there-already (= 
D + 331 + 631 + 721) ¥ Auxis * Vb; he®- 
coming * Prn, my * Nn my-compadre.| 163. 
mulahtu?ckasi na hyopo?yahu. [Nn mule- 
tail-on * Aux are ® Vb, they-him-dragging.| 
164. ya?ya na kyatakyahu?k, ?ango?yh, 
[Dm here-already (= D + 619 + 721) * 
Aux are * Vb; they-passing-when (= 132 + 
V! katahk- to-pass + 532 + 561 + 712), x 
Nn patio-by (= N?* ?anga? patio + 618),] 
165. ma?smih nhakci?u te?melop. [Aux am- 
going—Prn, J—Prn you ® Vb I-you- 
to-cut-it-for (= 131 + V? hakci?- {= V? éo- 
cut + V! to-give} + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
melon.| 166. 71 ma?s nakhahkayu te?mis 
yga?. [Pel and * Aux am-going—Prn, I x 
Vb, J-tt-to-cut (= 131 + V*? + 561) * Dm 
the—Prn, your * Nn your-hand.] 167. 
?i te?Seh heke Gahku. [Pcl and * Dm thus * 
Pel then ® Vb; he-ct-did.| 168. kwando po?- 
mifiahu te?eskolta, [Pcl when * Vb; came- 
they (= V? + 532 + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
guard,| 169. fahayu, miste? nhayah te?- 
namis ngohayuwa. [Vb; they-her-sard-to, * 
Prn, your—Dm the-fact * Nn your-hus- 
band * Dm the—Aux are—Prn, you x 
Ppl one-whom-you-mourning (= Vb: you- 
him-mourning + 411).] 170. pihée?ka te?- 
kyompagre namu ke ha?ni. [Atr then * Dm 
the—Nn _ her-compadre * Vb; said-he x 
Pel that * Pcl no.] 171. ?aste? nhakhayu 
kya?. [Prn, J—Dm the-fact ® Vb: I-her- 
cut-it-for * Nn her-hand.} 172. te?kotoya na 
hyayu. [Dm therefore * Aux is * Vb; she- 
weeping.| 173. kyenhayahu te?kya?, hah- 
kuwate?, [Vbit they-her-saw-it-for * Dm 
the—Nn_ her-hand, * Ppl having-been-cut 
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(= Vb; hahku it-got-cut + 411)—Dm the- 
fact,| 174. éakyahu. [Vb; they-her-left.] 

175. pihée?ka fiahayu te?kyomagre, [Atr 
then *® Vb; he-her-said-to * Dm the—Nn 
his-comadre,| 176. nati?smihte? ncamhayu, 
[Aux am-just (= Au!’ + 741)—Prn, J— 
Prn you—Dm the-fact * Vbit I-you-speak- 
ing-it-to,| 177. huka ha?s nhakha mis te?- 
nga’, [Pcl af * Aux not—Prn, J *® Vbit 
[-you-cut-it-for (= 131 + V! to-cut + 511 + 
563?) *® Prn, your * Dm the—Nn your- 
hand,| 178. nyahka?yahpamih. [Vb; they- 
you-kill—Prn you.| 179. pero ?uy pakhay 
maya’kuy. [Pcl but * Aux do-not * Vbit 
take-at-for-it (= V' to-get + 511 + 564) & 
Nn worry (= V' maya?- to-worry + 311).] 
180. mayba’s ngenu nhuca?s mapba neahku. 
[Aux am-going—Prn, I * Vb, I-it-to-see * 
Atr how—Prn, I * Aux am-going ® Vb: 
I-it-to-do.| 181. ?i yatih manbata?mah 
ndahkapa. [Pcl and * Atr now * Vb; am- 
going?—Prn I * Nn my-house-at.] 182. 
?umis yahtiyA manu neamu, [Aux that-not 
—Prn, you * Prn nothing * Aux to-go # 
Vb; you-it-to-speak,| 183. fiamhayu te?- 
kyomagre. [Vb; he-her-said-to * Dm the— 
Nn his-comadre.]| 

184. te?-hamatih mapu  yahcakatahu 
kura’s byestido, [Dm the—Nn day-just (= 
N! day + 741) * Aux went ® Vb; he®-2t°-to- 
have-made (= 132 + V? yahcahk- {= 21 + 
V' to-make} + 521 + 561) ® Nn, priest’s 
* Nn his-clothing,| 185. tuma dosena. [Num 
one * Nn dozen.| 186. ?i cu?yanamu, 
?alistacahku. [Pel and * Vb; became-night-it 
(= V® cu?yanam- {= N! night + -ya- + 
261} + 561), * Vb; made-ready-he.| 187. 
tuma mula?s éamu te?pama. [Num one * 
Nn, mule * Vb, it-it-carried * Dm the— 
Nn clothing.| 188. ?i tuma mula?oyh éamu 
te?komiteko. [Pcl and * Num one * Nn 
mule-full (= N! mule + 618) # Vb: he-it- 
carried * Dm the—Nn Comitdén-whiskey.| 
189. ?i fe?ka?s, te?lagro?nis, yamu pagre- 
pama. [Pcl and * Prn, he, * Dm the— 
Nn, robber, *® Vb; he®-it°-wore * Nn priest- 
clothes (= N? {= N! father + N! clothes}).] 
190. 71 pyoksu te?kyopan. [Pcl and * Vb: 
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he-it-mounted * Dm the—Nn his-animal.] 
191. manu kyatahku te?na byelacakyahu- 
may te?kwerpo. [Aux went * Vb; he-to-pass 
* Dm the—Aux are * Vb, they-it-watch- 
ing-where (= 132 + V? belacahk- to-watch + 
5382 + 561 + 711) * Dm the—Nn body.| 

192. pihée?ka kyefahu te?eskolta?s. [Atr 
then * Vb; they-him-saw * Dm the—Nn, 
guard.) 193. fiahayahu, nhuta? na myagu. 
[Vb, they-him-said-to, * Atr where-now 
(= At! where + 721) * Aux are * Vb; you- 
going.| 194. na?sAh manu ngumgu?yohmo. 
[Aux am—Prn I * Vb; I°-going (= 131 + 
V! to-go + 561) * Nn my-town-in (= 131 + 
N? kumguy town {= V! kum- to-hide + 311} 
+ 617).] 195. ?i te?bar’i?lohmo tiya?nde? na 
éamu te?kopa?nis. [Pcl and * Dm the— 
Nn barrel-in # Prn what-now—Dm the- 
fact * Aux is ® Vb, 2t-tt-carrying * Dm 
the—Nn, animal.| 196. ha?nha_ te?coy, 
namba. [Aux nof-interrogative * Dm the 
—Nn liquor, * Vb; says-he.| 197. sunbatas 
?inak ndo?pu. [Aux want—Prn, we * Pel 
would * Vb; we-it-to-drink.| 198. pihée?ka 
fiamhayahu, komiteko ?aste? namanu. [Atr 
then * Vb, he-them-said-to, *¥ Nn Comitdn- 
whiskey * Prn, I—Dm the-fact * Vb; J°- 
it°-carry.| 199. pero huka namis sundamu, 
ma’smih ndo?pci?tamu. [Pel but * Pclif * 
Aux are—Prn, you ® Vb; you°-2t°-wanting, 
* Aux am-going—Prn, J—Prn you * 
Vbit [-you-to-give-to-drink-it (= 131 + V? 
to?nci?- {= V! to?p- to-drink + V' to-give} 
+ 531 + 561).] 200. pihte?ka fiaputhayahu. 
[Atr then ® Vb he-them-took-it-out-for (= 
132 + V? to-take-out + 511 + 532 + 561).] 
201. t¥o?nci?yatahu te?soldado. [Vbit he- 
them-gave-to-drink-it (= 132 + V? to-give-to- 
drink + 522 + 561) #* Dm the—Nn 
soldiers.| 202. 71 masa na fio?t¥ahu?k, [Pel 
and * Atr more-already (= At! mas more + 
721) * Aux are * Vb; they-getting-drunk- 
when (= 131 + V' no?t- to-get-drunk + 532 
+ 561 + 712),] 203. kyumwanahku te?bar:il 
te?ladro?nis. [Vb he-ct-stealthily-lowered (= 
1382 + V? kumwanahk- {= V! kum- to-hide 
+ V! to-go-down} + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
barrel ® Dm the—Nn, robber.] 204. mas 
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éi?yatahu te?trago wa?yt’ih mas fo?t¥ahu. 
[Atr more * Vbit he-them-gave-it (= 132 + 
V! to-give + 522 + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
liquor * Aux that-just * Atr more * Vb; 
they-to-get-drunk.| 205. no?tkunba?yahu te?- 
soldado, [Vb; drunk-fell-all-they (= V? no?- 
tkunba?-  to-fall-drunk-completely {= V' 
to-get-drunk + V' kun- to-fall + 211} + 532 
+ 561) * Dm the—Nn soldiers.| 206. 
?anbakpa?yahu tey, ?i hyamba?yahu te?- 
kwerpo. [Vb; sleep-lay-all-they (= V* ?ayba- 
kpa?- {= V! ?ap- to-sleep + V! pahk- to-lay? 
+ 211} + 532 + 561) * Dm there, * Pcl 
and * Vb¢ they-tt-forgot (= 1382 + V? 
hamba?- to-forget { = V' ham- to-remember + 
211} + 532 + 561) * Dm the—Nn 
body.| 207. pihée?kande? yahwanahku ko- 
pAngAsi te?pagrepama. [Atr then—Dm 
the-fact # Vb; he®°-2t°-lowered ® Nn animal- 
on * Dm the—Nn _ priest-clothing.| 208. 
yahyamyatahu te?soldado. [Vb:: he°- them°- 
caused-to-wear-it * Dm the—Nn soldiers.| 
209. ?i komo lagronde?, [Pcl and *# Pel 
since * Nn robber—Dm_the-fact,| 210. 
pyAhku te?kyompagre, [Vb; he-him-took x 
Dm the—Nn_ his-compadre,| 211. kyohtu 
te?mulahkasi, [Vb he-him-put * Dm the 
—Nn mule-on,} 212. fiacu?kumu, mapu 
fihpu. [Vb he-him-took-away, * Aux went 
* Vb; he-him-to-bury.| 

213. ho?pit tanba?namu. [Atr next-day 
# Vb; dawned-it.| 214. minu Sa?yahu te?- 
soldado, [Aux came * Vb; they-to-wake x 
Dm the—Nn soldiers,| 215. cu?kumyahu 
[Vb; left-they.| 216. manyahu te?re?is t- 
Ahkana. [Vb; went-they * Dm the—Nn, 
king’s * Nn his-house-at.| 217. pihée?ka 
minu kyenu te?r-e?is ?yune?s. [Atr then * 
Aux came ® Vb, she-it-to-see * Dm the— 
Nn, king’s # Nn, his-child.| 218. tatay, 
tiya?a? éakyahu tropa?s. [Nn father (= N! 
tatah father + 661), * Prn what-now—Dm 
that-fact (= D ?a? that) ® Vb: they-at-did 
# Nn, troops.| 219. ?amahkande? na 


mifiahu, pagrepama yamyahu. [Dm from- 
there-already—Dm _ the-fact * Aux are 
Vb; they®-coming, * Nn priest-clothing * 
Vb; they®-it°-wear.] 220. pihée?ka namu 
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te?r-ey, [Atr then # Vb; said-he * Dm the 
—Nn king,] 221. ?i tiya? ?sh cakhayu 
?a?bwepladro?pis. [Pcl and * Prn what-now 
* Prn me Vbi: did-it-he-to-me (= V' to-do + 
511 + 561) * Dm that—Nn, good-robber.| 
222. pihte?ka mifiahu tey te?soldado, [Atr 
then * Vb; came-they * Dm there X Dm 
the—Nn_soldiers,| 223. hayahpa. [Vb; 
weep-they.] 224. porke ha?na musi éamyahu 
tiyate? éakhayatahu. [Pcl because * Aux 
no-longer #* Aux to-be-able (= Au? {= V? to- 
know + 564}) # Vb; they-tt-to-speak * Prn 
what—Dm the-fact * Vbit someone-them- 
did-it-to.| 225. te?bwepladréy sikpa t’- 
Ahkapa. [Dm the—Nn good-robber * Vb; 
laughs-he * Nn his-house-at.] 226. 71 te?r-ey 
ki?&ka?pa. [Pcl and * Dm the—Nn king 
* Vb; ts-angry-he.| 227. nupka hamyusa 
?iwa?ste? Hapoyu te?kwerpo. [Pcl never x 
Vb; not-he-it’-knew (= 121 + 1382 + YV! 
to-know + 563) * Prn, who—Dm the-fact 
# Vb, he-it-ran-away-with * Dm the—Nn 
body] 

15.2. Free translation of text. 

1. There was a rich man. 2. And he was a 
robber. 3. He said to his compadre, 4. ““You 
see much suffering. 5. I am going to lend you 
my book, 6. in order that you may see how 
I work. 7. For it is a fact that I am getting 
rich. 8. And when you have seen it, 9. you 
are to come and leave it at my house. 10. If 
you do not come yourself, 11. I shall come to 
get the book at your house.” 

12. Then he saw that his compadre did 
not come to leave the book. 13. Then he went 
to get it. 14. He said to him, ‘“Do you know 
the story?” 15. His compadre said, 16. “I 
already know some pretty ones. 17. There 
are animals in the book.” 18. “It is not that 
which I speak of,” 19. he said to his com- 
padre. 20. “I want you to learn the prayers, 
21. so that in that way you may get rich.” 
22. His compadre said, 23. ‘But I don’t 
know letters.” 

24. Then his compadre said to him, 25. 
“Give me the book. 26. And get ready 
tomorrow. 27. I am going to take you. 28. 
Tell my comadre not to say anything. 29. 
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Because people are going to know it. 30. If 
the people ask, 31. have her say, 32. ‘They 
went on a trip,’ 33. while we return.” 34. 
Then his compadre said to him, 35. ‘“‘There 
now, come get the pack animals, 36. that we 
may take them.” 

37. Then they went. 38. When they were 
already on the way, he said to his compadre, 
the rich one, 39. “You are getting very rich, 
compadre. 40. Where then are you going to 
get the money?” 41. he said to his compadre. 
42. Then he said to him, 48. “Don’t say any- 
thing. 44. Until you see it, 45. then I will tell 
you.” 

46. They journeyed one night. 47. They 
arrived at the king’s house. 48. And at the 
back of the king’s house was a window. 49. 
Then the rich man threw a rope up on the 
window. 50. Then he said to his compadre, 
51. “I am going to go up, 52. that I may go 
and get out the money. 53. And you will 
wait for me here. 54. And you are not to let 
the load of money make a noise.” 55. “It 
doesn’t matter,” 56. said his compadre. 

57. Then his compadre went up. 58. He 
left his compadre under orders. 59. He went 
and took out the load of-money. 60. It was a 
fact that he went and stole taking his 
compadre along, 61. because his compadre 
was very poor. 62. Then he lowered the 
money. 63. They loaded the two pack ani- 
mals. 64. Since he pitied his compadre, 65. 
he gave him one animal-load of the money. 
66. They set out and went home. 67. He left 
his compadre and his comadre under orders, 
68. and he himself went to his house. 69. He 
took the animals back again. 

70. Next day it dawned. 71. He went to 
visit his compadre. 72. Then he said to his 
compadre, 73. ‘“The money which I gave 
you, 74. you are not to go tell where you got 
it. 75. Put the money to use. 76. I shall come 
and speak to you again in eight days. 77. If 
you know how, 78. put the money to use. 79. 
Just by that you will get rich.” 

80. The eight days were completed; 81. he 
went again, 82. to see if his compadre was 
putting the money to use. 83. Then he said 
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to him, 84. “Do you still have the money?” 
85. His compadre said, 86. ‘I no longer have 
it.” 87. “And what then is it doing for (?) 
you,” he said to him. 88. “It has already 
run out.” 

89. “Then don’t say anything. 90. I will 
take you yet again. 91. Let’s go. 92. We are 
going to try it again. 93. It may be that you 
will get rich. 94. Let us go tomorrow, 95. 
that we may arrive at night.” 

96. They went. 97. They arrived there, 98. 
where they went to get the money. 99. His 
compadre, the robber, went up again. 100. 
Very quickly he went and took out the 
money. 101. Then they again loaded the 
animals, and left. 

102. It dawned; 103. they had already 
arrived back home. 104. Then the king 
said, 105. “I am going to find out, 106. who 
it is that is arriving to steal the money. 107. 
And since the robber was one who knew the 
prayers, 108. he had the book of bad prayers, 
109. therefore the king did not know who it 
was that was robbing him. 

110. And the king said, 111. “I am going 
to set a trap. 112. If he comes, he will fall 
into it.” 113. Right in front of the window, 
114. there he set the trap, 115. a large kettle 
of sticky glue. 116. And the king said, 117. 
“He will come and get in this, 118. and I am 
going to kill him.” 

119. And then the robber inquired of his 
book. 120. The book told him that there was 
now a trap. 121. He went to his compadre, 
122. and told him, 123. “Don’t go any 
more, because there is now a trap.” 124. And 
since his compadre was very poor, 125. he 
said, ‘Even if I get killed, I will go.” 126. 
“But you are going to accuse me. 127. Be- 
cause of that, better not go.’ 128. And he 
went ahead anyhow. 129. When his com- 
padre saw that he had gone, 130. he said to 
his comadre, 131. ‘“My compadre is not 
going to come back. 132. They are going to 
kill him. 133. But I am going myself; 134. I 
am going to see him.” 

135. He went and followed him. 136. 
And his compadre arrived. 137. It is because 
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he was in the trap. 138. Then he said to him, 
139. “Compadre, why are you doing thus? 
140. Now reconcile yourself to the situation. 
141. I am going to take off your head for you. 
142. Because the king is going to come. 143. 
He is going to question you. 144. And so 
that he may not question you, 145. I am 
going to kill you.” 146. Then he cut off his 
compadre’s head completely, about as far 
as his neck. 

147. And he left, and came again to his 
house. 148. He came and told his comadre, 
149. that her husband was dead. 150. “‘I told 
my compadre that he should not go. 151. 
Therefore tomorrow they are going to take 
the body around. 152. And you are not to 
weep. 153. And I shall come and visit you, 
154. when the body comes. 155. For they are 
going to tie the body by its feet, 156. and 
they will tie it fast to a mule’s tail. 157. They 
are going to drag it, 158. just to see that 
whoever weeps, 159. that one is his relative.” 

160. Then it took place that he came to 
the house. 161. He said to his comadre, 162. 
‘“‘Now yonder is coming my compadre. 163. 
They are dragging him from a mule’s tail. 
164. When they are passing here, by the 
patio, 165. I am going to cut a melon to give 
to you. 166. And I am going to cut your 
hand.” 167. And so he did. 168. When the 
guard came, 169. they said to her, “It is 
your husband for whom you are weeping.” 
170. Then her compadre said, “‘No; 171. it is 
that I cut her hand for her. 172. Therefore 
she is crying.” 173. They saw her hand, that 
it was cut; 174. they left her. 

175. Then he said to his comadre, 176. 
“T am just telling you, 177. if I had not cut 
your hand for you, 178. they would have 
killed you. 179. But don’t worry. 180. I am 
going to see how I am going to do. 181. And 
now I am going home. 182. You are not to 
say anything,” 183. he told his comadre. 

184. The same day he went and had 
priest’s clothing made, 185. one dozen. 186. 
And it became night, and he made ready. 
187. One mule carried the clothing. 188. And 
on one mule he carried Comitdin whiskey. 
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189. And he, the robber, wore priest’s 
clothing, 190. and mounted his animal. 191. 
He went past where they were watching over 
the body. 

192. Then the guard saw him. 193. They 
said to him, “Where are you going?” 194. 
“T am going to my town.” 195. ‘And in the 
barrel, what is it that the animal is carrying? 
196. Isn’t it liquor,’’ he said. 197. ‘“We would 
like to drink it.”’ 198. Then he said to them, 
“Tt is Comitan whiskey that I am carrying. 
199. But if you want some, I am going to 
give you some to drink.” 200. Then he got it 
out for them. 201. He gave it to the soldiers 
to drink. 202. And as they were getting more 
drunk, 203. the robber unobtrusively lowered 
the barrel. 204. He gave them more liquor 
just so that they would get more drunk. 205. 
The soldiers all fell dead drunk; 206. they 
lay down to sleep there, and forgot the body. 
207. Then he lowered the priest’s clothing 
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from the pack animal. 208. He put it on the 
soldiers. 209. And since he was a robber, 
209. he took his compadre, 210. put him on 
the mule, 211. took him away, and went and 
buried him. 

213. Next day it dawned. 214. The soldiers 
woke up, 215. and left. 216. They went to 
the king’s house. 217. Then the king’s 
daughter came and saw it. 218. ‘Father, 
what now is it that is the matter with the 
troops? 219. Yonder they are coming, wear- 
ing priest’s garments.” 220. Then the king 
said, 221. ““Now what has that good robber 
done to me?” 222. Then the soldiers came; 
223. they were weeping. 224. For they 
could not tell what it was that had been done 
to them. 225. The good robber was laughing 
in his house, 226. and the king was angry. 
227. He never knew who it was that had 
run away with the body. 
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0. Voegelin and Harris in a recent paper? 
outlined a new method for determining 
intelligibility among dialects of natural 
languages. In the fall of 1950 Turner and 
the Hickersons applied this method to the 
Iroquoian family.* This paper treats the 
author’s application of the method to 
Shawnee, Kickapoo, Ojibwa, and Sauk- 
and-Fox‘ (hereafter referred to as SF) of 
the Central group of the Algonquian family. 
Field trips to these speech communities 
are summarized in Table I. Material to be 


1 Condensation of a thesis submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate School in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the Degree of Master 
of Arts, in the Department of Anthropology, 
Indiana University. 

2C. F. Voegelin and Zellig S. Harris, Methods 
for Determining Intelligibility Among Dialects 
of Natural Languages, APS-P 95.322-29 (1951). 

3 Harold Hickerson, Glen D. Turner, and Nancy 
P. Hickerson, Testing Procedures for Estimating 
Transfer of Information Among Iroquois Dialects 
and Languages, IJAL 18.1-8 (1952). The Voegelin- 
Harris paper was available to these investigators 
in manuscript form. 

4The speakers refer to themselves and the 
language as Sauk-and-Fox. This is presumably a 
single dialect resulting from the levelling of the 
Sauk and Fox dialects. 

5 Funds provided by the American Philosophi- 
cal Society and Indiana University and are hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 


used in testing dialect distances were 
gathered on Trips 1-4; on Trips 5-8 these 
tests were administered. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
twofold; a) to attempt to perfect a method 
of establishing objective measures of the 
distance between speech communities, and 
b) to obtain measures of the degree of 
linguistic relationships among the Shawnee, 
Kickapoo, Ojibwa, and SF speech comumni- 
ties. The method was to take recorded 
continuous text from one speech community, 
play it to members of another speech com- 
munity, and attempt to estimate the per- 
centage of information which was trans- 
ferred from the first community to the 
second. 

1. The equipment used consisted of a 
wire recorder and a tape recorder together 
with necessary wires, tapes, and two micro- 
phones, a foot pedal for controlling the 
wire recorder, and a mixer control for ad- 
justing independently the recording level 
of each microphone. 

In gathering materials on Trips 1-4 one 
microphone was attached to the wire 
recorder through the mixer control; this 
microphone was given to the informant. To 
obtain translations of recorded narrative 
materials, two microphones were attached 
to the tape recorder through the mixer 
control. One was placed in front of the 
speaker of the wire recorder—to pick up the 
play-back of the recorded narrative—and 
the other was given to the informant—to 
pick up his translation. By starting and 
stopping the wire recorder—while the tape 
recorder ran continuously—the investigator 
was able to record on tape a stretch of 
speech from the wire recorder followed by 
the informant’s translation. 

On Trips 5-8 testing materials were played 
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over the wire recorder and these together 
with the informant’s responses were secured 
just as on Trips 1-4. With the exception of 
Trip 5, which was to Michigan, the equip- 
ment for testing was set up permanently 
in Shawnee, Oklahoma. This arrangement 
eliminated difficulties encountered in moving 
the equipment and proved time-saving. 

2.1. On Trips 1-4 each speech community 
was represented by one informant. On 
Trips 5-8 each community, except Ojibwa,*® 
was represented by six informants.’ All 
informants were selected by the ASK THE 
INFORMANT® technique, and all stated that 
they understood no Indian language except 
their own. 
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Kickapoo is spoken in this group except 
when communicating with whites. This 
conclusion was reached after observing 
these people for about three weeks. The 
Ojibwa were in Michigan, where they live 
on a large tract of land inhabited exclusively 
by members of the group. Everyone en- 
countered was bilingual; however, Ojibwa 
is spoken generally by all of the older people, 
while the younger ones use English pre- 
dominantly. The SF are the most divergent 
of the groups. They are acculturated to the 
point that the now deceased principle 
chief, Don Whissler, stated that there were 
no SF speakers under thirty years of age, 
and many of the middle-aged people speak 




















TABLE I 

Trip | Date Location Speech Community 
1 June 10, 1951 Norman, Okla. Shawnee 

2 June 11, 1951 Shawnee, Okla. Kickapoo 
3 | July 8, 1951 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Ojibwa 

4 Aug. 27, 1951 Shawnee, Okla. SF 

5 | July 22, 1951 Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Ojibwa 

6 Aug. 24, to Sept. 1, 1951 Shawnee, Okla. Kickapoo 
7 Aug. 24, to Sept. 1, 1951 Shawnee, Okla. Shawnee 

8 Sept. 3, to Sept. 9, 1951 Shawnee, Okla. | SF 








The cultural environment surrounding 
each of these speech communities is quite 
different. The Shawnee in general live on 
their allotments, which are scattered among 
those of white farmers. Most of the group 
are bilingual, but only Shawnee is spoken 
on many ceremonial occasions; as a result, 
all Shawnee met by this investigator seemed 
to be able to speak the language fluently. 
The Kickapoo either live in a small village 
of rectangular reed houses (summer houses) 
or interspersed among the whites. Only 


6 Ojibwa was included to check the results 
obtained when a speech community consistently 
classified as belonging to a separate language was 
tested. 

™Two SF informants were ruled out. Other 
informants stated that Bill Niwashi did not 
speak SF, and Mr. Walker was partially deaf. 

8 Voegelin and Harris (1951). 


and understand only partially. As a general 
rule English is used even in conversations 
among good speakers of SF. 

2.2. Each informant on Trips 1-4 was 
asked to tell a nonfolkloristic, spontaneous 
narrative in his native language. This 
narrative was then played back to the 
informant from the wire recorder in stretches 
of speech, not exceeding eight seconds? in 
length, bounded where possible by natural 
pauses. After each stretch the informant 
was asked to give a free English translation. 
During this step the tape recorder ran con- 
tinuously, thus obtaining a short phrase of 


® This time span was chosen as a maximum 
because Turner and Hickerson stated that some 
of their informants had difficulty retaining all 
the material in streams of speech longer than 
eight seconds. 
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the narrative followed immediately by a 
translation thereof. 

2.2.1. The Kickapoo informant inter- 
viewed on Trip 2 was John Mohawk, a 
Mexican Kickapoo residing temporarily in 
Kickapoo Village, Oklahoma. Following 
is a sample of his phrase-by-phrase informant 
translations. 

There was three of us went hunting in the 
Mountains.—We came over there, where we 
going —We sleep over there-—We spend 
three days to get there—Neaxt we was hunting 
all day, we didn’t get any game that, all day. 
—Then that evening I killed one deer, and I 
take half of it.—I couldn’t take all of wi, I 
took half of 7t—We stayed ten days down 
there, then we came home.—We spend one 
day and almost came home.—We started in 
the next morning and came home, about noon. 
—We had almost trouble down there, at the 
way.—There was some white peoples down 
there that wouldn’t let us by.—It’s all right, 
we didn’t have no trouble that time.—We 
killed three deers that time.—Then we came 
home, and started Church.—We pray for our 
Indians. 

2.3. Tests were constructed by extracting 
one and one-half minute stretches of speech 
from the continuous narratives obtained 
under 2.2 and further dividing these 
stretches into smaller ones of from three 
to eight seconds in length, bounded where 
possible by natural pauses. To obtain tests 
that were uniform and not distorted by 
starting and stopping the wire recorder, 
these steps were followed: 

(a) From each narrative obtained under 
2.2 a one and one-half minute stream of 
speech was selected and transferred to tape 
by placing the microphone—which was 
attached to the tape recorder—in front of 
the speaker of the wire recorder, while the 
narrative was played back on the wire 
recorder. The tape recorder was so con- 
structed as to permit starting and stopping 
without slurring. 

(b) With the wire recorder recording con- 
tinuously, and the microphone in front of 
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the speaker of the tape recorder, the one 
and one-half minute stretches put on in 
(a) were played in portions of from three 
to eight seconds, punctuated by pauses of 
about four seconds. 

Thus each test consisted of from 15 to 
19 portions of speech recorded on wire and 
separated by pauses. By starting and 
stopping within these pauses when adminis- 
tering the tests, manipulatory distortion 
was eliminated. 

2.4. The tests were administered in the 
investigator’s apartment by playing three 
to eight second portions on the wire re- 
corder of a language not identified for the 
informant. Before the test each informant 
was told to translate into English as much 
of each portion as he could, even if he 
understood only a word or the general topic 
under discussion. Nothing was said to the 
informant during the test, except that he 
investigator expressed his willingness to 
repeat any portion. Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Shawnee, Kickapoo, Ojibwa, and SF re- 
spectively, were always administered in 
that order. 

2.4.1. The following are phrase-by-phrase 
informant translations of test number two 
as given by Mrs. X, an elderly Shawnee, 
John Mohawk, a Kickapoo, Tom McClellan, 
a SF, and Mr. Elk, an Ojibwa. 

Mrs. X: That’s Sauk-and-Fox language.— 
No.—No.—I don’t know what he said.— 
No.—They eated enough breakfast—No.— 
No.—He said somebody told him to go and 
hunt deer—They come back next day.— 
They killed one-—No.—They got home at 
their house-—They went.to sleep at home.— 
No.—No.—No.—No. 

John Mohawk: There was three of us went 
hunting in the mountains—We came over 
there where we going.—We sleep over there.— 
We spend three days to get there —Next day, 
——we went hunting—We take four days 
looking for some deer,—in the evening I 
killed one deer.—I don’t take the deer, I only 
take half of it.—This phrase failed to record, 
and in the analysis it was scored as all 
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correct—We had good luck.—We spend ten 
days to come back.—We take whole day to 
get where we, our house.—This time when we 
get home.—Next day, we went down around 
there, where our homes.—This time we was 
hunting around there, we had good luck.— 
Someplace down there we had a little trouble. 
—They didn’t let us go by close to their homes. 

Tom McClellan: Everybody was walking 
around in the mountains.—We went some- 
where.—We slept there-—We were passing 
by.—Next day,—we went hunting.—We 
walked around all day, without anything to 
eat.—That evening, I killed one buck,—I 
couldn’t take it all, I just took half of it.— 
While we was walking arownd,—we had a 
good walk.—On we went till we saw some 
more deer,—We was gone, travelling, ten 
days.—As we go on we got there that evening.— 
We went to bed and went to sleep.—At one 
place, we got stranded.—Some white people 
there—We kept on going the way we was 
going. 

Mr. Elk: The informant responded to 
every phrase in this test with either, Can’t 
understand it,—Don’i understand it, or Don’t 
understand. 

2.5. For the analysis a STANDARD GRADING 
TRANSLATION was prepared by the investi- 
gator from the original narrator’s informant 
translation (sec. 2.4) and two of the most 
complete informant translations offered by 
other members of the same speech com- 
munity. These standard grading translations 
were arbitrarily divided into units. To 
illustrate this, consider the following three 
sentences: They used to get me up early, 
They wake me up, and They wake me up 
early in the morning. The actor of each of 
these three sentences is they. The verb is 
not as easily separable, but a common 
denominator of used to get me up, wake me 
up, and wake me up is awaken me, which 
also yields the goal me. The common de- 
nominator of early in the morning, early, 
and nothing, is early. The standard grading 
translation then is; 1) They 2) awaken: 3) 
me 4) early. These units were scored as 
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being right, wrong, or occasionally half 
right for each informant. Thus the scores 
for the above sentences would be 4, 3, and 
4 respectively. Each informant’s transla- 
tion was checked against the standard 
grading translation of the corresponding 
test and given a percentage score (Z). An 
ADJUSTED PERCENTAGE OF INFORMATION 
TRANSFER (Y) was obtained by dividing the 
above percentage by the percentage the 
informant scored for his native language 
(X). The computation stated as a formula 
is Y = xX: 

The adjusted percentage of information 
transfer was computed in order to have 
comparable data. In view of the fact that 
all informants used in this type of investi- 
gation must be bilingual, it is quite possible 
that they are not equally proficient in 
English (the intermediary language). This 
would lower the percentage scores both in 
their native speech and in any related 
language. If all of the SF speakers spoke 
English well, and all Kickapoo speakers 
spoke English poorly, the percentages of 
information transfer for all Kickapoo in- 
formants (as measured by the testing pro- 
cedure) would be considerably lower than 
those of the SF informants. However, if 
English were the only uncontrolled variable, 
it would be constant for both languages 
for any given informant, that is, the ratio: 
PERCENTAGE OF INFORMATION TRANSFER OF 
A RELATED LANGUAGE divided by the 
PERCENTAGE OF INFORMATION TRANSFER 
OF THE NATIVE LANGUAGE would not be 
affected by the informant’s comprehension 
Z 
xX 
means simply, that if the informant trans- 
lated 100% of his native speech he would 
be able to translate Y% of a closely related 
language. 

The same argument holds for a group of 
informants who are bilingual, but do not 
use their native language as the normal 
medium of communication; as a result the 


of English. The above formula Y = 
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percentage of information transfer would 
be low. Let A equal the percentage of 
English that a given informant can under- 
stand, and further let B equal the percentage 
of his native language that he can under- 
stand—it makes no difference whether the 
actual percentages are known or unknown— 
then this implies that the percentage score 
for any informant would be the product 
ABZ for a closely related language, and the 
product ABX for his native speech, thus 
the above formula becomes Y = 73; 
but by cancelling the constants the equation 
again becomes Y = x , Therefore the con- 
stants have no effect on the results of the 
adjusted scores, but could radically alter 
the raw score, because it would be equal to 
the product ABZ. It is easy to see that the 
product ABZ could be considerably below 
the actual percentage of intelligibility be- 
tween fluent speakers of the two speech 
communities. 

A residual is the average variation from 
the mean of a number of measurements. 
In Table III (sec. 3) each adjusted per- 
centage of information transfer occurs with 
the notation + followed by the residual 
for each group. This indicates the relative 
precision of each figure. 

The average adjusted percentage of in- 
formation transfer for all informants of any 
speech community was added to the average 
for any other speech community. Dividing 
by two yielded the PERCENTAGE OF MUTUAL 
INTELLIGIBILITY for those two groups. 

The following example, using Test 4 as 
translated by John Mohawk shows how a 
percentage of mutual intelligibility is com- 
puted. The number of units translated 
correctly, viz. 33, is divided by the total 
number of units in the Test, viz. 50, yielding 
66%. Since he scored only 85% on his 
native language, Kickapoo, dividing the 
66% he scored on SF by 85% gives 78%, 
the adjusted percentage of information 
transfer. 
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The average adjusted percentage of in- 
formation transfer that Kickapoo informants 
scored on SF was 76%; the average that 
SF informants scored on Kickapoo was 
82%. To compute the percentage of mutual 
intelligibility, for SF and Kickapoo, 76% 
and 82% were added and the sum, 158% 
was divided by 2, giving 79%. 

2.5.1. The standard grading translation 
for Kickapoo was divided into the following 
units: 1) Three of us 2) went hunting 3) 
in the mountains. 4) When 5) we 6) got 
there, 7) we 8) sleep. 9) We 10) travelled 
11) three days, 12) Next morning 13) we 
14) went 15)-hunting. 16) We 17) walked 
18) all day, 19) three of us 20) in the evening 
21) I 22) killed a deer. 23) I 24) couldn’t 
take 25) all of it, 26) so I 27) took only 
half 28) of it. 29) Then while 30) we 31) was 
there, 32) we 33) had a good trip. 34) 
There was 35) deer tracks 36) all around. 
37) We 38) were gone 39) for ten days, 
40) then we 41) started back. 42) After 
travelling 43) one day, 44) we 45) almost 
got there, 46) where 47) we 48) started 
from, 49) our home. 50) Then 51) they 52) 
went to sleep, 53) and the next day 54) 
about noon, 55) they got there. 56) At one 
place 57) something 58) almost happened 
59) to us. 60) There were 61) white people 
62) there. 63) They forbid 64) us 65) to 
pass, 66) but 67) we 68) went on anyway. 

3. The results of the investigation are 
tabulated as follows: 

Let X represent the Percentage of In- 
formation Transfer (sec. 2.5) for any given 
informant for his own speech, and let Y 
represent the ADJUSTED percentage of In- 
formation Transfer for any given test for 
the same informant; then Table II can be 
used in conjunction with the formula 
XY = Z to compute his percentage of 
Information Transfer for that test. Taking 
Mrs. X as an example, X equals 98%, and 
Y equals 15% for test number 2. Sub- 
stituting in the formula (98%) (15%) = 
Z, then Z equals 14.7% or for all practical 
purposes still 15%. The above formula is 
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easily derived from the formula originally 
used to compute the Adjusted Percentage 


Z 
of Information Transfer, ie. Y = X (sec. 


2.5). The above information concerning the 
formula is included here for the convenience 
of any reader interested in the UNADJUSTED 
Percentage of Information Transfer; these 
do not appear in this paper. 


TABLE II. Adjusted Percentages of 
Information Transfer 
































| Tests 
Informants 
six to 1a 
Shawnee 
1 | Mrs. X 98%| 15%| 00%|26% 
2 | Herman Littlecreek 85%| 00%| 00%|00% 
3 | Bill Johnson 89% 00%| 00%|00% 
4 | Mr. Littlecharlie 91%| 05%| 00%|00% 
5 | Mrs. Littlecreek 92% 197%} 00%|00% 
6 | Mr. Littlecreek 80% 30%) 00%|00% 
Kickapoo 
1 | John Mohawk 00%| 85% 00%|78% 
2 | David Frye 00%| genes; 00%|78% 
3 | Richard Ketashawnoff |00%| 54 %| 00%|86% 
4 | Thurman Wapakitchi [00% 830; | 00% 72% 
5 | Jimmey Stevens 00%| 87%| 00%|70% 
6 | George Whitewater 00% 90% 05%|73% 
Ojibwa | 
1 | Mr. Elk 00%} 00%) 100% |00% 
| 
SF | 
1 | Fred Grant 00%) 88% % 00%|90% 
2 | Tom McClellan 02% 83%| 009%|78% 
3 | Mrs. Ellis lo1%| 77%) 00%|86% 
4 | Carry Mason \00%| 80% 00% 707% 








With the scores tabulated it is easy to see 
the relative distances between speech com- 
munities, but the problem of just where to 
set the point at which dialects become 
separate languages is a very difficult one. 
In view of the flexibility of the method it 
was deemed advisable to say that Shawnee, 
Kickapoo, and SF are members of a closely 
related group of speech communities, while 
Ojibwa is not a member of this group. 
Kickapoo and SF are very closely related, 
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79% mutual intelligibility, while Shawnee 
is a divergent member of the group, only 
02% to 06% mutual intelligibility. The 
significance of this investigation lies in the 
method for measuring the distances between 
the speech communities; using the above 
outlined method it can be demonstrated 
that speech communities A and B of group 
S are more closely related to each other 
than are speech communities C and D of 
group R. Whether one calls them languages 
or dialects is not relevant. The results in 
Table IV agree with earlier alignments.’° 


TABLE III. Average Adjusted Percentages of 
Information Transfer 














Sneed Tests 
Community 
| Ss | K | oO | SF 
| 
Shawnee. ....89 -& 4%|12 + 10%| O0%O4 + 7% 
Kickapoo. . | 00% 183 + 10% 01%|76 + 4% 
Ojibwa...... | 00% 00% —— 00% 
Sauk-and- | 
Fox.......| 00% (82 + 4% 00%|81 + 6% 








TABLE IV. Percentages of Mutual Intelligibility 











| Shawnee | Ojibwa Be 
Co | _ 00% | 02% 
CC Cre | 06% 00% | 79% 
Sauk-and-Fox......... | 02% | 00% | — 





4. Since it is always desirable to know 
whether or not empirical data fit a theo- 
retical model, the decision was made to 
attempt to create a function f(x) = y, that 
would fit the data obtained in this investi- 
gation. Data are not available for the con- 
clusive demonstration of such a function. 
However, the method to be used in such an 
investigation is illustrated below. 

It is assumed that the understanding of a 
closely related speech community is a 
function of the understanding of one’s 
native speech. Therefore a graph was con- 
structed with the percentage score (sec. 


10 Leonard Bloomfield, Algonquin, Linguistic 
Structures of Native America, VFPA 6.85 (1946). 
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2.5) of a given informant for his native 
speech, in this case Kickapoo, plotted along 
the x axis, and his percentage score for a 
closely related speech community (SF) 
plotted along the y axis. Table V below 
contains the names of the Kickapoo in- 
formants and their percentage scores for 
Kickapoo and SF. 

The dispersion of the plotted points was 
inspected and an attempt made to fit a 
linear equation to these points. The gen- 
eralized formula for a linear equation is 
y = ax + b; a and b are constants. These 
constants were computed from the above 
data, using the method of least squares." 
This method consists essentially of com- 
puting constants for an equation such that 


TABLE V. Percentages of Information Transfer 














Native Kickapoo Informants Kickapoo |. SF 
JOH MOREWEK! 2.6. Sid 85% 66% 
UD a 100% 78% 
Richard Ketashawnoff....... 54% 416% 
Thurman Wapakitchi........ 83% 60% 
Jimmey Stevens............. 87% 61% 
George Whitewater.......... 90% 66% 





the sum of the squares of the distances 
from points (s;, yi) to points on the curve 
(x;, yi) will be a minimum. The constants a 
and b resulting from the above computations 
area = .55 and b = .17, resulting in 
the equation y = .55x + .17. This curve 
fits the plotted points, but by extrapolation 
leads to an absurd result. Even if a speaker 
understood none of his native speech, 
Kickapoo (i.e. x = 0) he would be ex- 
pected to understand 17% of a closely re- 
lated speech community, in this case SF. 
However, this may be the result of the 
size of the sample. 

A second attempt was made using a 
polynomial of the form y = ax? + bx + 
c. Again using the method of least squares, 
the constants for the preceding equation 
were computed. This equation appeared 


1 Paul G. Hoel, Introduction to Mathematical 
Statistics, pp. 80-81 and 89-90. (New York, 1947) 
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not to fit the plotted points as well as the 
above linear equation, but the figure of 
17% was reduced to 07%. Neither equation 
was completely satisfactory. However, when 
more materials are available it will be 
possible to test several equations of the 
form y = aX" + aox™! + +++ + aX + Anyi, 
which is a generalized polynomial of the 
n’th degree. If these prove unsatisfactory, 
an exponential equation may yield the 
desired results. 

It is probable that with a larger sample 
the form of the equation may be determined 
by inspection. Then several equations for 
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Grapu I. Intelligibility Curves 


different pairs of speech communities may 
be computed and compared to determine a 
general formula. 

5. In a recent paper Lado discussed 
several tests designed to measure the com- 
prehension of English by foreign students 
prior to their departure for the United 
States.!2 Lado concludes that the available 
tests left unsolved the following problems: 
(1) what constitutes an understanding of 
English; (2) what effect the student’s 
linguistic background has on his score; 
(3) how to eliminate the use of recording 
equipment, since this equipment was fre- 

12 Robert Lado, Survey of Tests in English as 


a Foreign Language, Language Learning III no. 
1-2.51-66 (1950). 
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quently not available. The problem of 
testing a non-native speaker’s ability to 
understand English appears to have points 
in common with testing intelligibility be- 
tween dialects or languages. 

A persistent difficulty in the conventional 
language testing situation—whether of the 
A type or B type"—is that the tester at- 


13 Grateful acknowledgment is made to un- 
published information obtained in"personal com- 
munication from anthropologists, linguists and 
psychologists at Indiana University who are con- 
cerned with Armed Forces contract research on 
comprehension tests of foreign languages (type 
A) and of English for foreigners (type B). 
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tempts to test a great variety of things 
(pronunciation as in recognizing rhymes, 
reading, specialized vocabularies such as 
the scientific, conversational or straight 
narrative or literary genre, grammatical 
structure, logical reasoning and something 
that is called ‘nonverbal reasoning’) which 
may or may not be really integrated in 
the final average of all, in the quantified 
score. If we were to apply dialect distance 
techniques to language learning, we should 
test one factor at a time—to begin with, 
the transfer of information from the second 
language to the native language of the 
student. 














NOTES ON PENUTIAN! 


RosBert SHAFER 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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. Table of correspondences for two Proto- 
Penutian phonemes 

2. Contraction in Miwok 

3. Tolichi dialect of Yokuts 

4. Morphology 

5. The numeral systems and the name 
‘Penutian’ 


1. The Monterey tS appears to have 
been used to transcribe two primitively 
different phonemes, given below in Series I 
and Series IT. 


In the first series the consonant is medial, 
and in the second usually initial; but enough 
occurrences in the medial position are found 
in the second series to show that the first is 
not a positional shift. 

Since Costanoan is extinct we must toler- 
ate the often inconsistent recording. I believe 
it is quite clear that in the above table the 
y (i) of the first series in the dialects from 
Santa Cruz to San Francisco contrasts with 
the consonants found in those dialects in the 
second series. The consonant of the second 


























| | | { 
Monterey | i | Santa Cruz Santa Clara | San José | San Lorenzo | San Francisco | 
| ; | | | 
t&, t | tt),i | y@ y(i) ly | | y@ | Series I. 
tSatsi2 tatti ,  t&aii | taxi-? tayi | | tail bone 
patSan‘4 pattian | payan | paidn- | payan | | payan> | blood 
paine® ' | | 
hut? | | huya uy4é | | | huya | mountain 
matSan-§ | maian | mayan | mayan | méi.yan | maial?® | coyote 
} | | 
| | | : 
t, t8 |  (t8) | 5 () | t | t,t | tr | t(?) | Series II. 
| | | 
tSatsi | tatti tSaii | taxi- tayi | | taiile | bone 
tSarax!! tSarak | téara | tardx | | | sky 
tura-!2 tura | tSura | tarda | | tPuras thunder 
mater | matser | matteri | mater | tobacco 
. ° . . | | . | . 
tip™ tipe | t8ippi | | | tipa knife 
tot | tote | tots | | '  tPota =| deer 
taisu | wi-tes | | | ue-tres | mi-to8 | chief 
1 When my article ‘Penutian’ appeared in this 2K tSats. 


journal (13.205-219, 1947), covering the guttural 
series of consonants, I had similar data at hand 
to show the phonetic equations for the rest of the 
Penutian consonants and for the vowels and it 
was intended to present this in subsequent 
articles. This data was lost by the transportation 
company while I was traveling to obtain more 
accurate data on some of the Penutian languages. 
All that remained were some footnotes and ap- 
pendixes to the manuscript and some stray scraps. 
The few that seemed of sufficient interest are 
presented here. For abbreviations and _ bibliog- 
raphy see the article ‘Penutian’. 
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3 Written tagim. 

4 By K; T patstia. 

5'Y.N., Valley pa-yax (K). 

6 paine bloody. 

7 By K. 

8 By K; also -mdtsan. T mattéa. 

9 Wr. my al wolf. 

10 Wr. tri ee. 

1 By K. 

12 Kroeber stated that ‘‘the initial is dental, 
not palatal t at Monterey.”” But Taylor wrote 
tru-ra-ta. 

18 For my transcription t® see below. 
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series may be inferred to be t in San Juan 
Bautista, Santa Clara, San Jose, and San 
Lorenzo, judging by the usual use of t by 
Mason in the first of these dialects and by 
the occasional use of ¢ or tr in others; and 
one may suspect that the consonant was t in 
the Monterey dialect, despite the alternation 
with ts. 

In the first series the consonant was prob- 
ably a very palatalized t, made by placing 
the tip of the tongue un the lower teeth and 
the blade against the upper teeth and 
alveolar arch but with only very slight con- 
tact, in the San Juan Bautista dialect. This 
sounded sometimes like t’i, sometimes like 
i—the vowel formed by opening the air pas- 
sage a very little. In view of the y in the 
first series in most dialects and the t inferred 
for San Juan Bautista, the consonant in the 
first series in the Monterey dialect was al- 
most certainly tS and not t, and hence 
Kroeber’s form hut for mountain would be in- 
correct for huts. 

We may infer, then a series *t = Mon- 
terey ts = San Juan Bautista t = other 
dialects y (i); and a second series *t = all 
dialects t except perhaps Santa Cruz t8. 

One will notice in the San Francisco 
column of the above table two words are 
written t?. Actually they were written by 
Alcantara with p alone, but they correspond 
to words in other Costanoan dialects with 
t or t. According to description, t was apico- 
alveolar. In modern dialects of India a retro- 
flex is pronounced by giving the tip of the 
tongue a single flip against the roof of the 
mouth. In the San Francisco dialect, how- 
ever, the tip of the tongue was probably 
flipped against the back of the teeth, and 
slipped down over the upper lip until the 
air escaped between the tongue and the 
lower edge of the upper lip. Hence the 
fluctuation in recording this phoneme as t 
and p, as San Francisco tiwiS (tee wish) 
flower, but piwiS momakwa (pee wish mo 
mac wah) rose. Besides the two examples of 
t? in the San Francisco dialect in the above 
table, note also San Jose tuye wind, San 
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Francisco t®uyeri (pu ya re); San Juan 
Bautista tatska plain, San Francisco t?atak. 

That this same phoneme existed in the 
other dialects is indicated by San Juan 
Bautista tultulle, pulpulle? palpitate (455); 
Santa Clara talmes hand, but Santa Cruz 
palmis (spalmi8, given by K, is incorrect). 
One may guess that occasionally all the 
recorders accidentally hit upon p to record 
this phoneme in a certain word, as that for 
rattlesnake: San Juan Bautista ipiwa, Santa 
Clara eppiwa (eppigua) snake, Monterey 
ipy (K), iep (T); but San Juan Bautista ko- 
tewes snakes; cf. Yokuts Buena Vista tiwi- 
tiw (reduplication), Poso Creek tiel, and 
Wintun §. tiwil (DK). Fortunately the 
recorders of Costanoan wrote this phoneme 
t, t, or tS more often than p. 

2. Contraction in Miwok. Insufficient 
data could be found to do more than call 
attention to an apparent tendency to 
eliminate consonantal clusters in Miwok, 
especially those with sonant continuants: 

Costanoan San Jose korme moon, Santa 
Clara kérme, San Francisco kolme; Miwok 
C. komé, N., 8., Plains kOme. 

Costanoan Monterey tols knee (K), San 
Juan Bautista toolos; Miwok Lake to-kOllO 
(<*tol-kOlO; kOlO foot). 

Costanoan San Jose, Santa Cruz misur 
fwe, Santa Clara muSir; Miwok N. masOka, 
C. masSokka, S. mahOka (<proto-Miwok 
*massol-ka). 

Wintun SW t8apUl blackbird; Miwok 
Bodega tSapil, Marin djapil, but C. tSaptk- 
kati < *tSaptl-kati. 

Maidu NW. palali jackrabbit; Miwok C. 
’éplali yare, N., S. eplall, but Plains epall 
(B). 

Miwok C. santu eye, 8. huntu, N. sutu, 
Lake Sut (F), Bodega Sut. 

For clusters composed of stop consonants, 
only the following has been noted: Maidu 8S. 
potpoto toad; Miwok C. ’opdéttotto pollywog. 

3. Tolichi Dialect of Yokuts. Kroeber re- 
marked that Yokuts 1, n, y, and t (he might 
have added d) became w in the extinct 
Tolichi dialect he recorded from a Dumna 
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relative of the last surviving Tolichi. But 
n, 1, and t are found in Tolichi, so the state- 
ment is only partially true. Since Kroeber 
did not assemble the data, but left the 
reader to find the examples in his short 
vocabulary, we shall reexamine the question 
here. I have found no exceptions to his 
rule that Yokuts y > Tolichi w: Dumna, 
yokots person, Tolichi wokot’; D. yet- to 
talk, T. wat-; D. ga-yaxit salmon, T. ga’- 
waxit. (y = w). 

But for the other shifts: D. tinik nose, T. 
winik; D. taxa‘ti berries, T. waxato; D. 
akd-atS child, T. kow-it8. (t, t, d = w). 
D. o8it fire, T. oxit; D. gayaxit salmon, T. 
gawaxit; D. xat- eat, T. xat-; D. yet- talk, 
T. wat-; D. natit rattlesnake, T. watit. 
(-t, -t’ = +t, -t’). 

The rule appears to be that t, t, d > 
Tolichi w, but they are preserved when 
final in the stem. The first € of Tolichi 
watit rattlesnake is probably preserved be- 
cause the word is onomatopoeic. 

To the contrary it is only initial n which 
became Tolichi w; elsewhere in the word it 
is preserved: Dumna, nonei men, Tolichi, 
wowéi; D. nohoo grizzly bear, T. woxo; D. 
natit rattlesnake, T. watit (n- = w-). D. 
tinik nose, winik; D. Kinim acorn, T. kimin; 
D. ugun- drink, T. ugun-; D. hawaan greet- 
ing, T. xawaxan; D. amin his, T. am*in. 
(-n-, -n = -n-, -n). 

] appears to be preserved in Tolichi when 
final, although the cognate for sun and hot 
makes this somewhat doubtful (the apparent 
shift of -l > -u): Dumna, mokéla woman, 
Tolichi, mokéwa; D. ilik water, T. iwix; D. 
lopits small fish, T. wopit; D. lihim- run, 
T. wuxim-; D. holo’ sit, T. howox-; D. hileu 
where, T. hiweu; D. xapil sun, T. xapiu hot. 
(-l-, -l = w). D. wiu’ul eagle, T. wSusul; D. 
wowul- to stand, T. xwoxwul-. (-] = -l). 

4. Of course morphological particles often 
do not follow strict phonetic requirements 
in every respect because of their enclitic, 
often unaccented position, conditions of 
sandhi, etc. But the list of ‘suffixes’ pre- 
sented by Dixon and Kroeber went far 
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beyond phonetic possibilities. I have added 
hardly anything to their list but I have sub- 
tracted a great deal. The Penutian languages 
are not closely related, as are the Athapaskan 
languages, and since we have no archaic 
Penutian language we can not expect to 
find many particles that are common to two 
or more languages of the family. The aim 
here has been to present a few morphemes, 
which seem to correspond functionally and 
at least fairly well phonetically, as a nucleus 
for further research. 

Subjective: Miwok C. -’ (F); Yokuts, all 
dialects (zero) (N). 

Objective: Wintun N. -s (of 1st and 2nd sg. 
prons) (Dixon 463); Costanoan San Juan 
Bautista -se, -s‘e (Mason 409). 

Objective: Miwok N. -a (K, LNSF 280); 
Yokuts Yawelmani, Gashowa, etc. -a (N). 

Objective: Miwok Sierra -i,(K, LNSF 297); 
Yokuts Yawelmani, Gashowa, ete. -i (N). 

Possessive: Miwok Sierra -p, Marin -n (K, 
LNSF 297), C. -y (F); Yokuts, all dialects 
-in, in some also -n (N); Wintun N. -n 
(Dixon 463), SE. -nu genitive (A). 

Locative: Miwok -t, -to at, into, in, to 
(definite spot), S. -t, -to, N., Marin -to (K, 
LNSF 297); Wintun N. -da general locative 
(of time or place) (Dixon 476); Maidu NE. 
-di general locative; in, at, on, -da downward, 
-doi upward, -dau off from, separation, 
-dik(no) against, up to, alongside, -ta on top of 
(Dixon 700-1, 712); Costanoan San Juan 
Bautista -tak (after vowels perhaps -tka) 
locative, -tun, -tum ablative (Mason 410); 
Yokuts Chauchila -t ablative (with demon- 
stratives), archaic Yokuts ablative probably 
*+, present Yawelmani, etc. -nit ablative < 
indirective -ni + -t (N). 

Terminative: Miwok C. -m, -am inessive 
(Tozzer by K, LNSF 282, 297), -m, -m‘u 
at, into, in, to (indefinite spot), -m'u from 
(F), S. -m, -ma terminalis(K, LNSF 297), 
Plains -m_ terminalis, locative, comitative 


(LNSF 297), N. -m dative-bocative (K termi- 
nalis), to, on (LNSF 281); Costanoan San 
Juan Bautista -me terminative, into the house 
of, to (you), with (you) (Mason 409). 
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Negative: Maidu NE. -men (Dixon 707); 
Wintun N. -mina (Dixon 475), ef. SE. -mu 
(A). 

Infinitive: Maidu NE. -n, -in (Dixon 701); 
Yokuts Yaudanchi, Chauchila, Wikchamni 
-n verbal noun (N); Costanoan San Juan 
Bautista -n resultative, infinitive (Mason 
406). 

Present tense: Wintun N. -ibi, -be (incom- 
pleted action) (Dixon 464, 469), ibi, ibe be 
(pres. tense) (Dixon 476), SE. -be- be (inan. 
subj.), -bo- be (anim. subj.); Maidu -bus, -bis 
continuative, to live, stay, remain (Dixon 704). 

Past tense: Costanoan San Juan Bautista 
-s (Mason 416); Wintun N. -ise, -isu past 
tense (completed action) (Dixon 464, 470), 
SE. -sa past (declarative) (A); Miwok C. -se 
past, N. -3e, -Su (K, LNSF 310); Maidu NE. 
-as, as- (Dixon 703); Yokuts Wikchamni -si 
aorist, Gashowa, Choynimni -Si (N). 

Future tense: Miwok N. C. -i (K, LNSF 
302); Yokuts Gashowa, Choynimni -i, Chuk- 
chansi -é (N). 

Frequentative: Maidu NE. -to repeated or 
reciprocal action (Dixon 507); Yokuts Tule- 
Kaweah, Valley -ta frequentative (DK), 
Yawelmani -da: repetitive (N). 

Reciprocal: Miwok N. -bo, -bo-sa reflexive, 
C. -po-sa, Coast -ne-po (?) (K, LNSF 310); 
Costanoan San Juan Bautista -pu reflexive; 
Wintun -pu-ra reciprocal (Dixon 464). 

Reflexive: Maidu NE. -us reflexive (Dixon 
701); Yokuts Yawelmani, Wikchamni -iwis, 
Chukchansi -iwis, Chauchila, Gashowa, 
Choynimni -iwiS reflexive or reciprocal verbal 
noun, Wikchamni -iwsa, Chukchansi -iwsa, 
Chauchila -iwSa°, Gashowa, Choynimni -iwSa 
reflexive-reciprocal (N). 

Noun agent: Miwok C. -pe, Coast -api (K, 
LNSF 310); Maidu NE. -pe nominalizing 
suffix (Dixon 705). 

That: Miwok no- that (there) (A), Plains, 
Coast no, N. no-i (K, LNSF 309); Costanoan 
San Juan Bautista nu-nis, nu-p‘i that, nu- 
pean those, San Francisco nu-huen (nu hu en) 
far off, Monterey nu-pi (K). 

These inflections or particles will probably 
prove one of the easier tasks for the com- 
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parative grammarian working on Penutian. 
The writer had assembled a considerable 
mass of materials showing regular phonetic 
equations, and the principal problem on 
these comparisons would have been to work 
out the suffixes—in the Indo-European 
grammarians’ use of the word. But I also 
had a considerable mass of materials show- 
ing irregularity of vowels; Freeland and 
Newman found vocalic alternation in Miwok 
and Yokuts respectively, and I suspect that 
this was characteristic of proto-Penutian, 
and that this will present a more difficult 
problem. 

5. The Numeral Systems and the Name 
‘Penutian’. Dixon and Kroeber’s designation 
of the family as ‘Penutian,’ basing it on two 
stems for two, was unfortunate. A gec- 
graphical name—say Vallonian since the 
languages were spoken generally by peoples 
occupying the Great Valley of California— 
would have been better. For the numerals 
correspond very seldom, and, although a 
fuller knowledge of the phonetics of the lan- 
guages and of ‘vowel gradation’ may bring 
some of the divergent numerals into line, 
most of them never can be shown to have 
had a wide extension. Except for the word 
for one, Miwok is split between the Sierra 
and Coast dialects and no amount of juggling 
will show that many of the numerals corre- 
spond. In Costanoan the numerals agree only 
in Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, and San Jose 
dialects and in the San Juan Bautista and 
Soledad dialects up to five with the Monterey 
dialect agreeing with them on some numerals 
and not on others. 

Since Dixon and Kroeber were daring in- 
novators when they attempted to prove the 
existence of a Penutian family and since the 


14 Their division of the family into a Pen group 
(Wintun, Maidu, Yokuts) and a Uti group (Cos- 
tanoan and Miwok) was based upon the numbers 
for two. The division was at least premature. In 
his investigation of relationship terms, Gifford 
found that ‘‘As it happens, all stems occurring 
in three of the five divisions occur at the same 
time in both the Pen and Uti groups”’ (op. cit., 
in “Penutian’’, p. 229). 
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numerals are one of the surest tests of 
genetic relationship in Indo-European lan- 
guages, they felt it incumbent on them to 
prove that at least some of the Penutian 
numbers corresponded. 

But correspondence of numerals is no sure 
guarantee of genetic relationship. Although 
the Sino-Tibetan numerals generally corre- 
spond there are some Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages in which most of the numbers have 
been borrowed from Indic. And I have 
shown that Nahali, perhaps the only sur- 
viving remnant of the language of the Bhils 
of India, has borrowed all its numbers from 
2 to 100—2 to 4 from Dravidian and higher 
numbers from Indic.'® We shall probably 
find eventually that some of the Penutian 
numerals have been borrowed. 

However, it was Pliny Earle Goddard 
who first pointed out to the writer that lack 
of correspondence of numerals was not very 
significant in deciding genetic relationship 
because counting had been done on the 
fingers, and the numbers were often the sur- 
vival of this method of numeration.!® Let us 
say that counting among the Sierra Miwok 
began with the thumb of the left hand, then 


16 Nahali, A Linguistic Study in Paleoethnog- 
raphy, Harvard Journ. Asiatic Studies 5.346- 
371 (1941). 

16 Of course Goddard was not the first to remark 
this. Bopp doubted that any language originally 
had words for numbers, and Grimm laid it down 
as an axiom that all numerals arise from names 
of the fingers. I have only been over a small part 
of the great mass of work written on primitive 
reckoning. A short bibliography is: Harold E. 
Driver, Wappo Ethnography, UCPAAE 36.196 
(19386); Goddard, Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, 
Anthrop. Papers Amer. Mus. Nat’l Hist. 10.115 
(1912); Goddard, Beaver Dialect, op. cit. 10.437 
(1917); Dixon and Kroeber, Numeral Systems of 
the Languages of California, AA 9.663-690 (es- 
pecially pp. 684-96); Garrick Mallery, Sign Lan- 
guage among North American Indians compared 
with that among other peoples and deaf mutes, 
U.S. Bur. Ethnol., Ist Ann. Rep. 263-552 (1881); 
Er. Viaene, Essai sur la numération de quelques 
peuplades du Congo belge, Bull. Soc. Roy. Belge 
de Geographie 32.494-522 (1908); Ewald Fettweis, 
Wie man einstens rechnete, (Leipzig, Berlin, 
1923). 
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one might have meant thumb, two might 
have meant first finger or pointer finger, three 
could have been big finger or middle finger, 
etc. But if the Costanoans began with the 
little finger of the left hand, then one could 
have been little finger, two next finger, etc. 
The complications are increased when four 
meant twice two, eight meant twice four, 
nine meant one from ten, etc. 

This suggestion seems to me to offer the 
most promise for the study of Penutian 
numerals. We should not consider numerals 
as necessarily corresponding number for 
number from one language of the group to 
another, but as vocabulary. For example in 
Miwok Bodega kennekU five is literally one 
hand (kenne one, UkU hand) and similarly 
in Marin kenekUs (kenne one, UkUs hand), 
ie., all the fingers on one hand. Similarly 
we can see that Marin Os‘-Uya eight means 
twice four (ossa two, hUya four). Coast 
Miwok huya four has been replaced in Lake 
Miwok by OtOta (lit. two-two, Otta two) but 
perhaps survives in the -ia of Otta-ia eight 
(Otta two). 

The Miwok word for one occurs in Bodega 
kenne-koto and Lake kene-nhElak nine; I 
do not know what the compounds mean, 
perhaps something like one less (than all the 
fingers), one remaining (if fingers are turned 
down as counted). Lake UkU-kUlsi ten con- 
tains the stem UkU hand, and we may infer 
that -kUlsi means something like both. 
Bodega osa-gitSI twenty is two-tens (osa two, 
glItSi ten), and similarly Marin Osa-gltsis 
(ossa two, kIts‘is ten); we may infer then 
that Lake Otta-tUmai twenty (Otta two) had 
a similar origin. 

Sierra Miwok oyl-sa four may contain 
the remains of Coast Miwok osa two (cf. 
first part of compound with Plains oyo- two). 
Plains kene-kak, C. kene-kagu seven may 
contain the numeral one, the compound 
perhaps meaning something like the one next, 
i.e., the next finger. Miwok NE. and C. 
naa-tSa ten contains the stem naa twenty 
and must mean something like man-half (i.e., 
half his fingers and toes), but the S. Sierra 
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dialect reverses the process and bases upon 
ten, for Otlak-naatSa twenty (lit. two-ten, 
otIko two, naatsa ten). 

We have had sufficient analysis of the 
Miwok numerals to indicate that the lower 
numbers are used over again to form the 
higher ones. The question arises whether we 
may not find some of these Miwok numerals 
used in another Penutian language, but not 
in the same number. We find sa-ken or 
Sa-ken six in several Costanoan dialects, 
and we may inquire whether the meaning 
was not originally big one (thumb), Miwok 
kenne one; and in the Santa Clara dialect 
we find kene-t& seven which may have meant 
jirst finger. 

In Bodega Miwok we had kIt8I, gIt8i ten, 
and San Juan Bautista Costanoan we have 
na-kitSi siz, ta-kitSi seven. If kitSi meant 
other (hand), for example, it could stand for 
ten when all fingers had been counted, while 
na-kitSi siz could mean one (on) the other 
hand and ta-kit&i two (on) the other hand." 

We found above tht Marin Os'-Uya 
eight was composed of ossa two and hUya 
four. In Costanoan Santa Cruz usa-tis, Santa 
Clara osa-tis we may have the same stem 
for two found in Bodega osa, Marin ossa. 

Now we may note that all the Santa 
Clara numerals from six to nine seem to 
contain elements corresponding to Coast 
Miwok; I would tentatively interpret them: 
Sa-ken six, or big one, i.e., thumb; kene-ts 
sevenor first finger (Coast Miwok kenneone); 
osa-tis eight, or second finger (Coast Miwok 
osa, ossa two); telek-tiS nine, or third finger 
(Coast Miwok telEka three). 

If this resemblance is due to borrowing, 
it would be the first time I had observed one 
language borrowing a neighbor’s lower num- 
erals to form its higher numerals. If it is not 


17 Cf. Tolowa, Hupa nax one, tak two. 
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due to borrowing, it would mean the survival 
in the Santa Clara dialect of lower numerals, 
once common perhaps to the whole coastal 
area of Penutian, in compounds for Santa 
Clara higher numerals but the replacement 
of the stems kenne, osa, teleka in the lower 
numerals by the Costanoan forms utin, 
kapan, katoas; this is something also that I 
have not seen before. I shall leave the reader 
on the several horns of the dilemma." 


18 The only scrap of the main part of my work 
on Penutian which remains is Miwok C. Sille 
any trap; Maidu &. sille; Miwok C. S&kkadSSaki 
oriole; Maidu S. sakdtsak& kingbird; Miwok C. 
S4‘tSawi screech owl, S. hatS&wI owl, sp (B-M); 
Yokuts Yaudanchi So'tiu-de't8 snowy owl. 

Miwok C. Sunty eye, S. huntu, N. suty, Marin 
8Ut, Lake Sut (F), sUt (B), Bodega Sut eye, 
Sutu forehead, Suntu-m-pogla eyebrows; Maidu 8. 
sun forehead (A), sUn forehead (P), N. Stine (shu- 
neh) forehead (P), NE. syn-daka forehead (A); 
Wintun SW. sin (sin’h) forehead (S), sin (A), SE 
sin forehead (Bartlett). 

Miwok C. t6-ko’u ear, S. télkoho (G by P), 
Kawiya télkosu, N. tokosy; Costanoan Santa 
Clara tikSuS, San Lorenzo TuK&uS, San Jose, 
San Juan Bautista tuksus, Monterey tuuks. 

Yokuts Poso Creek oot fire, Kings River uSut, 
Tule-Kaweah, Buena Vista uSit, N., Valley odit, 
Yawelmani ’osit (N), Wikchamni ‘’usit, Chuk- 
chansi ’osit, Choynimni ’usut, Coconun sottol 
(sot toll) (S); Costanoan Santa Clara Sotté, Mon- 
terey Soto (K), San Juan Bautista soton. 

Wintun N. (?) Sammi-t deer (T); Maidu NE. 
sumi- (D), somi: (44.13). 

Yokuts Yaudanchi kaSop mosquito (K), Yawel- 
mani kasup; Costanoan Santa Cruz kagup. 

I have added the words for ear and mosquito 
from my article on ‘‘Penutian.”’ Since the scrap 
was only the second page of my comparisons on 
Penutian sibilants, I can only make the tentative 
equation: *8 = Miwok C.8’ = 8. h = N.s = 
Maidu 8., NE. s = Costanoan Santa Clara & = 
San Juan Bautista s = Yokuts (most dialects) § 
(K), s (N). For the other dialects we have insuffi- 
cient data. Fortunately this does not leave entirely 
unsupported my statement regarding this shift 
in Miwok at the end of p. 213 of my article on 
“Penutian.”’ 
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1. Introduction 

2. Informants 

3. Phonetic system 
4. Historical aspects 


1. The following analysis of the Seneca 
language is based on material collected in 
the summer 1948, during a visit to the 
Alleghany Reservation in New York State. 
Its object is to give some further information 
regarding the phonetic and grammatical 
structure of this language beyond what has 
already been published in IJAL by Preston 
and Voegelin.! In presenting these facts I 
follow as much as possible the method and 
notation used by the previous authors; in 
the rare cases in which their statements 
differ from my own observations in regard to 
sound or grammatical form I draw from my 
notes without reservation, as the latter may 
be of some value either for a more thorough 
understanding of phonetic variants or as 
specimens of individual or dialectal varia- 
tion.? For the object and purpose of such 
complementary papers on Seneca as the 
present one, see 1 of the aforesaid basical 
paper by Preston and Voegelin. 

2. Here follows a list of the informants of 
which I have availed myself in gathering 
the present material (reference to them in 
the body of the paper is made by means of 
the abbreviations in parentheses following 
the names in the list):? 1, Oscar Nephew 
(O);* 2, Chauncy Johnny John (Ch); 3, 
Ed Curry (EC); 4, Mr. Jake Logan (JL); 
5, Mrs. Logan (Mrs. L); 6, Selma Kraus 


1 Seneca I, IJAL 15. 23-44 (1949). 

2 Preston and Voegelin depended for informa- 
tion mainly on one single speaker. 

3 By (c) we denote that the form thus marked 
was heard more or less commonly. 

4The only living direct descendent of Corn- 
planter. 
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(SK); 7, Boyd Johnson (BJ): 8, Mr. 
Torrence Clark (Mr. Cl); 9, Mrs. Clark 
(Mrs. Cl);> 10, Mrs. Florence Wheeler 
(Mrs. Wh). All informants lived at or near 
Quaker Bridge, N. Y. 

3.1. Vowel sounds and diphthongs. The 
Seneca language has five fundamental oral 
vowels (cf. Seneca I, 1): 1, x, e, i, o (or u)® 
and two nasal vocalic phonemes: e and 9. 
The diphthongs also are either oral: ae, ai, 
ao (cf. footnote 6), ea, ei, eo, oa, oe, oi,” or 
nasal: ae, ag, eo,® and oe® (other diphthongs 
may exist in the language, but are evidently 
rare). Apart from the diphthongs, ‘Seneca 
has also geminated vowels (aa, #,'° ee, ii, 
and 00), which are actualized either as long 
or repeated vowels. Prosodically, the diph- 
thongs as well as the geminated vowels 
count as two syllables at least initially (see 
section 3.5, end). 

3.2. General values of the vowels and 
diphthongs. The vowel a sounds as in 
Spanish (approximately = ‘a’ in ‘father’), 
e is like ‘e’ in ‘bed’ or ‘a’ in ‘gate’ (ef. 


5 By (Cl) is meant either Mr. or Mrs. Cl or both. 

6 The symbol o is chosen merely to conform 
with the usage in Seneca I; ao thus denotes the 
diphthong normally represented by au in phonetic 
writing. 

7The diphthongs oa and oi are actualized 
almost as [wa] and [wi], respectively, the stress 
falling on the last element (cf. 3.5): hoahkwa? 
his bread, oikta? thorn. 

8 For the diphthongs ag and eg, see 3.3. 

9In the nasalized diphthongs we mark the 
nasalization (by means of a hook under the vowel) 
on the last element only, which is heard more 
distinctly nasal than the first element. 

10 This vowel, which we represent by a single 
symbol, only occurs as geminated (cf. 3.3, 4.1). 

1! However, with a tendency to become more 
like French é. The Indians pronounce ‘hat’ [het], 
‘egg’ [ek], with a narrower e-sound than is common 
in English and ‘shape’ [Se-p] (Ch), ‘steak’ [ste-k]} 
(Mrs. Cl) without diphthongization, as in English. 
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section 3.4), x is like English ‘a’ in ‘hat’ or 
French 6; i is like English ‘i’ in ‘big’ or ‘ee’ 
in ‘see’ or, when short, often like [a]; 0 
varies between the English short vowels in 
‘cup’ and ‘put,’ on the one hand, and the 
long vowels in ‘shoe’ and ‘show,’ on the 
other (it is impossible to say which of these 
pronunciations is normal).'* 

3.3. The vowel sounds are modified ac- 
cording to whether they occur as long or 
short (cf. 3.2 to 3.4). They are further 
modified by surrounding consonants. The 
most notable allophones are the following. 

a followed by h tends to become [x] (and 
often does) and in the same case e assumes 
a considerably narrower (i-like) sound (in 
ohsehta weeping willow, o?nehsa? sand, or 
in the suffix -neh). On the other hand, a 
after w tends to become /o/ (or English 
‘aw’), €.g., in the prefixes swa-, twa-, akwa-, 
etc.; after y, it often rather tends toward 
fe]: prefix teyakya- (EC). 

e is made wider before the glottal stop 
(see 3.8): one?sa? tree fungus, spunk (e? 
rather like #2?) and correspondingly i is 
broadened to an e-like sound (hahci? my 
elder brother, -tki? dirty). 


122 Qr French or Spanish 7 (it is never diph- 
thongized, as in English). 

18 When the Indians pronounce words like Eng- 
lish ‘tobacco’ they sound like ‘toobaccoo’ [ul]; 
and they pronounce, ‘balloon’ like ‘ballone’ [o]. 

™ That a and & are distinct phonemes appears 
clearly in cases where the former occurs 
geminated: oye?kwaa? tobacco (Mrs. Cl: in 
Mohawk oienkwa, Cuogq), which is clearly distinct 
from oye?kwe? smoke (Mrs. Cl: in Mohawk 
oienkwara, Cuoq); even the Indians are positively 
aware of the different terminations in akehikwaa? 
my hat and sahikwe? your hat (O, Cl). The short 
se must, however, be considered as an allophone 
of a: thus snekeah drink (imperative) alternates 
with snekezh (short 2: Mrs. Cl, O). Also before 
certain other consonants (such as the unreleased 
-t), # (short) is a rather common variant of a; 
tyoshat [-«t] one year (EC), swenishat [-xt] one 
day (Ch), hatkeh [het-] get up (Mrs. Cl). The fact 
that short 2 is seldom used in the Indians’ pro- 
nunciation of English (e.g., [lekros] for ‘lacrosse’, 
[henson] for ‘Hanson’) tends to prove the correct- 
ness of this view. 
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In the diphthongs the allophones appear 
still more complex; ae strongly tends to 
become /ai/: ae? again (which was at first 
regularly noted down as ai, ai?) and parallel 
to this trend oe often sounds like /oi/: 
henoes I like him (Cl), oeng? song.'® On the 
other hand, ai tends toward /ei/, /zi/, 
or /oi/:!* kait tree (Ch, EC), kaiwa word, 
okwathwaishe? our soul (O), hongthwais 
their soul (O). The diphthong ei seldom 
occurs; for the pronunciation of oa and 
oi, see 3.1 (note 7). 

The pronunciation of the nasalized diph- 
thong eg (cf. 3.1, notes 8, 9) involves a 
problem. It is certain in many cases that 
original ag has assumed the value eo (eg) :8 
keota? tree (cf. Mohawk karota-); in other 
cases ag is retained (cf. 10.4 (c), being 
equivalent to the diphthong in the English 
word ‘noun’ (nasalized): kagwa? boat (EC, 
Mr. Cl), kagshe? box (Mrs. Cl), hagci? 
negro (Mrs. Cl). There were cases in which 
the diphthongs eo and ag were found to al- 
ternate,!® as in kegke? ~ k’eokee? (Mrs. 
Cl), kagke? ~ kaokewe? (O) elm tree, 
whether or not the latter pronunciation was 
due to English influence.”° 


18 Cf. the Seneca pronunciation of the English 
surname Owen [oin]. 

16 We assume that an original [ai] tends to be- 
come [ai] among the Seneca. 

17 Owing to the rare occurrence of this diph- 
thong, it was not possible to ascertain whether it 
constitutes an independent phoneme. Examples, 
in which it probably occurs are ei cherry (JL; cf. 
Mohawk eri cerise de France, Cuoq) and yei siz. 
The numeral four (in Mohawk kaieri) was some- 
times heard as kai (or [kei]; cf. under 3.2), some- 
times as kei ({k’ei], Mrs. Cl). 

18 Evidently because nasal a (a) becomes e in 
Iroquois. It ought to be observed that k is 
palatalized in front of eg, but not in front of ag 
(thus k’eota- = keota-). Another variant of eg is 
ig, as in keg?ke? lasso, which may sound [k’eg?ke?] 
and even [k’ig?ke?] (Mrs. Cl). The final particle 
meaning it is said (that) is probably originally 
-ke?9 but it currently sounds -kyg?. 

19 As a matter of fact, it was sometimes difficult 
to distinguish effectively between ag, eg, and 09 
(see 3.6). 

20 It is perhaps typical that the young son of 
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3.4. Vowei quantity. Vowels can be either 
short or long (3.2). It appears from an 
analysis of the phonetic system that the 
length rather depends on position (stress or 
phonetic surroundings). In my original 
notes, many words were noted down some- 
times with a long, sometimes with a short 
vowel. But a decided preference of short 
vowels can be perceived in front of h and ? 
as well as before double or compound con- 
conants: compare for instance aké’hikwaa? 
my hat (Cl; from kahikwee? hat) and 
aké’khwa? my food (from kakhwa? food) ;*! 
o?né’hsa? sand and oné’ka? water, whiskey; 
hiksa?a boy and hakotes long-nosed one; 
yéksa?a girl and yéneyes she is tall. Certain 
consonant groups such as kw (cf. footnote 
21) do not shorten the preceding vowel: 
kikwekgh all, kahikwe? hat; in the case of 
aspirated stops (kh and th) the quantity of 
the preceding vowel is not fixed: cf. otékha? 
it is burning (Mrs. Cl) and ocikhe?ta? salt 
(Mrs. Cl). There are even cases in which a 
geminated vowel is shortened before h (or 
a consonant group): kehkwaa? sun (EC, 
Mrs. Cl), in which 2 (= @ @; see 3.1, note 
10) generally sounds as [ze], while the accent 
falls on the first syllable (cf. section 3.5, 
end). The quantity also depends on stress; 
thus, for instance, stressed -os has a short 
vowel and lengthened final -s, whereas un- 
stressed -os has a long vowel followed by 
an -s of normal quantity: one’kan6’s: fresh 
water, satag’tiy5’s: listen, as compared with 
aka’taoti’yis I am just listening (Mrs. Cl), 
hata’hsds he is painting himself (O); the same 
rule may hold for -is (cf. hang’hsgni’s- he 
is building a house; EC). The suffixes -ek, 
-es (= long), and -ot were always noted 
with a long vowel; on the other hand, in 





the Clarks (who hardly spoke Seneca) pronounced 
keota? tree as [kaunta], that is, with the same 
diphthong as in English ‘counter’ which sound he 
evidently identified with the Seneca diphthong. 

*1 It appears from the long vowel preceding 
-kw- in these words that this consonant is more in 
the nature of labialized k than of a compound 
sound. 
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kanghseskeh council house (or at or in the 
council house or long house), katekeskeo 
Cataraugus Reservation (SK), the syllable 
-es- was pronounced very short and with the 
vowel slurred over; the word for broom was 
heard yiskewakta? (O), but might possibly 
be yeskewakta? since the prefix is normally 
ye- (see 5.3; cfr. kiskewas I sweep). None of 
the fluctuations observed in the vowel 
length in the cases now mentioned appear 
to be phonemic. 

3.5. Stress. From numberless examples 
of the type oneka? whiskey (originally 
water),?? in which the stress was on different 
occasions noted as falling on any one of 
the three syllables, it appears that syllabic 
stress in Seneca is entirely dependent on the 
structure of the word. By comparing the 
entire material collected, it is found that a 
strong tendency prevails to stress the second 
syllable from the beginning (that is, in words 
not containing a diphthong or geminated 
vowel, for which see below). Notice es- 
pecially alternations in the flections such as 
haksa-? boy and ake’ksa?ta? my child, 
kango’hsot house and okni’nghsa?keh in our 
(dual) houses (Ch), ake’hikwaa? my hat (O, 
Cl) and sahi’kwee? your hat (Cl). (Neverthe- 
less, dissyllabic words, especially those in 
which both syllables had a long vowel were 
often rather stressed on the first syllable: 
hokwa nearby, sikwa go’away, tikwa I don’t 
know, tokes yes, wiyo (it is) good; but the 
interjection tyihe hey was stressed on the 
last syllable.) The second syllable from the 
beginning of the word generally gives the key 
to the stressing of the following syllables, 
of which, as a rule, even syllables (counted 
from the beginning of the word) are stressed 
and odd syllable unstressed: okninghsa?keh 
(see above), kang’hsaka’yoh old house 
(Ch), etc. The alternation of stressed and 
unstressed syllables is even of more im- 
portance than the rule that the second 
syllable from the beginning determines the 
accentuation of the word; if for any reason 


22 ‘(Fresh) water’ is now called onekanos. 
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(emphasis or the influence of surrounding 
words?) the first syllable is stressed instead 
of the second, the third and fifth syllables 
will be stressed as well: ti’yashe’ teni’ksa?a 
two boys (Ch).* Neither is the second syl- 
lable of the word necessarily the one which 
carries the main stress; very often it is found 
that one of the following (even) syllables is 
pronounced with greater force: onekano’s 
fresh water, ohsgtano’ cold night (Ch), which 
are generally stressed on the last syllable, 
ohsotakwe’koh all night (Mrs. Cl), which 
is stressed on the penult. Since geminated 
(long) vowels and diphthongs arise from 
contraction of two syllables, the former must 
always be stressed (since either their first 
or second element will be even in counting 
the vowels from the beginning of the word): 
ke’hkwaa? sun (cf. 3.1. note 10, and 3.4), 
kai/wa word, oi’wa news,% keota? tree 
(Ch, O). 

3.6. Nasalization. There are only two 
nasal vowels which occur in all positions: 
e and o (a nasalized a only occurs in contact 
with other nasal sounds); in diphthongs both 
elements are generally nasalized (even 
though we mark only the last element; cf. 
3.1, note 9). Owing to the fact that the 
nasal vowels are fewer in number than the 
oral vowels, the former have a wider range 
of variation than the latter. Thus e is a front 
vowel, ranging between the vowels in the 
French words un and vin, while o ranges 
between the vowels in the French word 
bon and banc: kecoh fish (EC), hokweh 
man (EC). The geminated nasal oo is often 
slightly diphthongal in sound, approximating 
English ‘aw’ in ‘saw’ followed by short ‘u’ 
in ‘put’ (which latter however tends to dis- 
appear): e.g., oota? ear (Mrs. C.). Before n, 
the nasal character of a vowel is often modi- 
fied and it was found especially that the 
sequence en could assume the values of 


’ 


the English syllables ‘un,’ ‘en,’ or ‘in,’ as 


23 In this case, teniksa?a may have influenced 
the rhythm of the preceding word. 

24 The second element is more stressed in this 
case, so that the word sounds wi’wa (cf. note 7). 
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hahsenowaneh chief (EC), seniyo three 
(EC, Mrs. Cl; the nasalization is quite 
audible in seh three), kwenis cent;?> on also 
sometimes tends to lose its nasality: sona?ot 
who (is it)? (EC; ef. so who? with strong 
nasalization). The nasalized diphthongs are 
ae, aQ, eg, and oe; of these, ae is like the 
diphthong in English ‘mine’ (nasalized) and 
oe somewhat like the diphthong in English 
‘anoint’ (nasalized): wae? he said (EC, 
Mrs. Cl), soe night (O), soekhaa? moon 
(Ch). As for the diphthongs ag and eg, see 
section 3.3, notes 18, 19, 20. Notice that the 
nasalization generally affects all adjacent 
vowels and may even extend over a semi- 
vowel, as in kawenyahsa? her heart (pro- 
nounced kawe-, O). 

3.7. Consonants. The consonants used in 
Seneca are the following nine: c (= ts), 
h, k, n, s, t, w, y, and the glottal stop (?).” 
The stops (k and t) are pronounced without 
aspiration, but are indifferent as to sonority: 
k is often heard as English ‘g’ and t as 
English ‘d.”” Ch often pronounces t as 
[é-dZ]: hotinghsa?keh in their (masc.) house, 
otinghsa?keh in their (fem.) house; even the 
English word ‘deermeat’ was heard pro- 


25 From English ‘pennies’; the reason why e is 
substituted for the English short ‘e’ is evidently 
that Seneca en answers more closely to English 
‘en’ than Seneca en (with a long, narrow vowel). 

26 The sounds of I, r, and labial consonants are 
missing in Seneca. Even in the pronunciation of 
English words by Seneca bilinguals, they offer cer- 
tain difficulties (cf. [pet] for ‘bread,’ [waia] 
‘warrior,’ 0). The labials are now usually pro- 
nounced in English words, but at one time they 
were changed in loanwords (cf. note 25). 

27 This is most clearly seen in the Indians’ 
pronunciation of English words. They sometimes 
seem to pronounce ‘g’ for ‘k’ as ‘burdock’ (‘-dog,’ 
Ch), ‘tobacco’ (‘too-baggoo’ 0), or ‘t’ for ‘d’ as 
‘bed’ (‘bet’), ‘good’ (‘goot’ Mrs. Cl), ‘head’ (‘het,’ 
EC), and sometimes ‘k’ for ‘g’, as ‘bughouse’ 
(‘buck-’), ‘egg’ (‘eck,’? Mrs. Cl). In the words 
‘said,’ ‘big,’ the final consonant was noted as half- 
voiced; even fricatives and affricates seem indiffer- 
ent as to sonority in the Seneca pronunciation of 
English words: ‘ravine’ (‘rafeen’ 0), ‘devil’ (‘defil,’ 
Mr. Cl), ‘matches’ (‘madges’), ‘shoes’ [50°], 
‘alive’ (‘alife’). 
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nounced by him as /dzZimit/. Final -k and 
-t are unreleased stops: i heawak J am his 
son (EC), tyoshet one year (EC). The 
Seneca language does not distinguish be- 
tween [s] and [8], on the one hand, or between 
{ts] and [tS], on the other.’ Nevertheless, 
an §-like sound was often heard instead of sy 
(cf. English ‘sure,’ ‘mission,’ etc.): syee? 
you do (pronounced See? by Mrs. Cl, as 
against se? you go). It is therefore often 
very difficult to distinguish between c and ty 
and it is possible that many of the Indians 
actually pronounced them alike (with a 
sound resembling the English ‘t’ in ‘tune’). 
Before front vowels (e and i; ef. 3.3, note 18), 
k is often palatalized (Ch often said ty for 
ky). In contact with a nasal vowel, w often 
sounds like m: wae?kyo? he sazd, it is said 
(pronounced mage?kyo?; Mrs. Cl), ewaka?- 
tyok I am going to get scared (pronounced 
emaka?tyok; Mr. Cl), hawenyahsa? his 
heart (hamenyahsa’; QO). 

3.8. The glottal stop (like other phonemes 
foreign to the English language) shows a 
certain tendency to disappear in the pro- 
nunciation of bilingual Senecas. Conversely, 
certain informants (in order to improve their 
language?) were inclined to introduce the 
glottal stop in a number of words in which 
it was never used by the other speakers; 
thus, for instance, Ch used one?o (for oneg 
corn, EC; perhaps correctly oneg?); ci?te?e 
(for cite?9 bird; EC, O), etc.2® Every initial 
vowel may be considered as being preceded 
by a glottal occlusion; thus: kaiwa o?kih = 
kaiwa?-o?kih I said something worth while 
(O). Sometimes a glottal stop is heard before 
an unreleased stop: testat get up (pronounced 
testa?t; Mrs. Cl), kashenet domestic animal 
(pronounced kashene?t; Mrs. Cl); in other 
cases it may be functional: akno?eko?s 


°8 This is also seen in the Indians’ pronunciation 
of English words: ‘star’ was pronounced ‘shtar’ 
(Ch), ‘mister’ as ‘mishter’ (Ch), ‘visiting’ as 
‘fishiting’ (Mr. Cl). 

29 Others used to imitate Ch’s pronunciation by 
introducing a number of glottal catches in any 
word. 
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I have got a headache (Mrs. Cl). Before h, 
the glottal stop generally disappears: nehoh 
here (cf. ne? the), ne hokweh the man (for 
ne? hokweh).®° The glottal stop cannot occur 
between consonants; hence we find tak- 
nikoyohseh J am restless (EC) for ta?k-?niko- 
(cf. -?nikoe mind). Before two consonants 
the glottal stop may be suppressed: teskawi 
you did not give me anything (Mrs. Cl); ef. 
the preceding example, in which tak- stands 
for ta’k-. But the glottal stop remains in 
te?’knoes I do not like it (Cl). In word-final 
position, after a geminated vowel or a 
diphthong, the glottal stop (as well as -h) 
is apt to be weakened or suppressed. 

4. Historical aspects. 

4.1. The differences between the various 
Iroquoian languages (except Huron and 
Cherokee) are comparatively small. Hence 
Seneca would be easily understood, by a 
Cayuga or even a Mohawk.*! Seneca never- 
theless differs from the latter language in the 
loss of the I- (or r-) sound: compare Seneca 
keehkwaa? sun with Mohawk karahkwa-, 
Seneca -yee? do with Mohawk -yere?, 
Seneca ae? again with Mohawk are? In 
some words Seneca ny was found to corre- 
spond to Mohawk ri (Iroquois ly): 
uwenyahsa? heart (Mohawk aweriahsa-), 
-nyo- kill (Mohawk -rio-, Oneida -liu-), 
-(a)tawenye- walk (Mohawk -(a)tawerie-). 
As mentioned (3.3 note 14), Seneca changes 
a into [x] before h (and perhaps certain 
other consonants, such as -k and -t) and in 
cases in which @ is geminated this vowel 
assumes the character of a phoneme; hence 
karahkwa- > kehkwaa?.® Intervocalically, 


30 Conversely, a final -h may disappear before 
an initial glottal stop: keco?oeng? fish song 
(also kecoh oeng? = kecoh ?oeng?, see above, 
or kecoeng?; EC). Hence forms with and without 
final -h often interchange. 

31 See now Harold Hickerson, Glen D. Turner, 
Nancy P. Hickerson, Testing Procedures for Es- 
timating Transfer of Information Among 


Iroquois Dialects and Languages, IJAL 18.1-8 
(1952). 

32 Cf. the Onondaga form gaié ‘’gwa* (according 
to Hewitt). 
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h also often disappears: waachen he got 
tired (from wa-hachen), yet without affect- 
ing a preceding a; hence we cannot infer 
from general facts which consonants may 
have been lost between the original a’s in 
katekeskeg Cataraugus Reservation (SK; 
cf. the English form Cataraugus). The vowels 
i and o before another vowel of different 
quality are changed into y and w, respec- 
tively; cf. osteoti? zt rains and osteotyo? zt 
is raining (EC; for osteoti-9?), katkatho? J 
look and ekatkathweh J did look (EC; for 
ekatkatho-eh). 

4.2. Seneca seems in certain ways to 
represent a more advanced form of Iroquois 
than Mohawk. The word oneka? is no longer 
used for water (as in Mohawk), but (fresh) 
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water is commonly known as onekanos 
(oneka? being reserved for strong drink, 
whiskey). Many words used in Mohawk are 
obsolete in Seneca, which prefers derivations. 
Thus, beside kanghsa? house (a word which 
is recognized by Q), we find the current form 
kanghsot (which in Mohawk means there 
is a house standing) and of the same type 
are kawenot island (in Mohawk = there is 
an island)* and others in -ot. The suffixed 
adjective -kowa (which in Mohawk generally 
means great) has usually the sense of fine, 
handsome, or pretty in Seneca (the semantic 
evolution being the same as for -iyo). 

33 Kawenote il y a wne tle (Cuoq); the form 


without -ot occurs in Onondaga tgi‘hwe'’no’ 
(Hewitt). 

















SAMENESS AND DIFFERENCE IN TWO ISLAND CARIB DIALECTS 


Doveias TAYLOR 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


0. Introduction 

1. Phonemic contrasts 

2. Morpheme comparison 

3. Basic vocabulary comparison 

4, Syntactic comparison and summary 


0. The following is an attempt to gauge 
the degree of proximity between modern 
Central American and recent Dominican 
Island Carib. Data on the former dialect 
were collected in 1947 by myself, and consist 
of about 8000 words of texts (including 
conversations, stories, and songs), besides 
elicited translations, paradigms, etc. The 
Dominican corpus consists, in the main, of 
some 250 words of connected text of the 
personal-history type together with a gram- 
matical sketch collected at the end of the 
last century by Dr. Rat.! The latter has been 
checked and supplemented to some small 
extent by the writer’s own meagre gleanings, 
obtained at odd times between the years 
1930 and 1941 from Dominica Caribs who— 
although themselves Creole speakers—had 
heard the old language spoken in their 
youth by parents or grandparents. There 
can be no question of either asking or testing 
informants at the present, since the last 
native speaker of this dialect died some time 
during the second decade of this century; 
and the counting of samenesses is severely 
restricted by the very inadequate data 
recorded.” 


1 Joseph Numa Rat, The Carib language as now 
spoken in Dominica, West Indies; in The Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, XXVII (1898), 293-315. 

2 An attempt has been made, in so far as the 
data permit, to combine the methods set forth by 
C. F. Voegelin and Zellig Harris, Methods of De- 
termining Intelligibility among Dialects of 
Natural Languages, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 95 (1951), 322-329, with 


1. Modern Central American Island Carib 
has the following phonemes: b pf md tc 
snirgkhieaou VY (nasalized vowels) 
and /’/ (stress accent). The two series of 
stops are distinguished by voicing and by 
lack of it; however, apart from recent loan- 
words, /p/ and /k/ are confined to about 
half a dozen words each and to initial posi- 
tion only. Phonemes have the usual phonetic 
values of the symbols employed, with the 
following exceptions: /c/ varies freely from 
[é] to [8]; /h/ varies according to position 
and stress from an aspirate to a mild velar 
spirant (comparable to Spanish jota), and, 
while usually voiceless, is occasionally voiced 
intervocalically; /o/ is a mid-high to high 
back unrounded vowel, [é] to [i]; /u/ is 
usually a high back rounded vowel, but when 
unstressed word-final is sometimes heard as a 
closely rounded [o]. Recent Dominican con- 
tained: b pmtsnlrkhieaou, and 
probably nasalized vowels and stress accent; 
while /nh/ (postaspirated n) may or may 
not have been a separate phoneme. Rat also 
wrote: f jf], ch (defined as [¢] when initial, 
and as [x] when final), y, w, and o ([o], as 
distinct from my /o/, which Rat wrote i, 
and described as [ii]);? and says that “‘when- 
ever two or more vowels are in contact each 
is pronounced separately”; while I recorded 
[8] and [g] in one or two words only. Rat 





those of Morris Swadesh, as explained in Salish 
Internal Relationships, IJAL 16, 157-167. 

3 Although its phonetic value does not affect the 
pattern, I may say that recent Dominican /o/, 
as I heard it, had the same value as /o/ has in the 
Central American dialect. Its correspondence in 
early Dominican is described by Breton as varying 
from [6] to [a] (French eu to the sound of the 
vowel of French me, te, se, etc.). Recent Domini- 
can /o/ is unlikely to have been [ii], as this sound, 
as in Central American today, was an allophone 
of /u/ occurring before /i/ or /e/. 
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does not even mention nasalized vowels, 
and thought that stress (although he marked 
it) was automatic: “As a rule to which I 
remember no exception, the accent in words 
of two syllables is placed on the penultimate, 
and, in those of three or more syllables, on 
the antepenultimate syllable.” 

My own records show /b/ of recent 
Dominican to have been an unaspirated 
bilabial stop which might be partly or wholly 
unvoiced in word-initial, but was voiced 
elsewhere; while /p/ was a strongly aspirated 
and always voiceless bilabial stop, which 
was frequently spirantized intervocalically 
when it followed immediately upon loud 
stress, as in mApuia [ma¢wiya] bush spirit 
or karipuna [kariguna] Carib. Thus, Breton’s 
mid-seventeenth century Dominican ‘iré- 
ponti il est bon (with stress diversely marked 
by him, in other places, on the first or on the 
third syllable), was recorded as ‘irtfuti’ by 
Rat, and as [irop*’ooti] by myself, with- 
out change of meaning; while Breton’s 
‘apfoiraco nfem ize souffle’ corresponds to 
Rat’s ‘naptiraku’. The latter author’s ch = 
[é] is attested in only one base, which he 
writes ‘chise-’ and ‘chisén-’, corresponding 
to Breton’s ‘kinchin’ and ‘kinchen’, and to 
modern Central American hisie dear or 
pleasing; and consists of a nominal stem to 
which is prefixed attributive kA- (of early 
Dominican) or gA- ~ hA- (of Central 
American). As it is clear from other evidence 
that this prefix, in the form of kA- ~ hA-, 
was still productive in recent Dominican, 
the [¢] recorded by Rat must be either an 
error on his part or an example of Creole 
influence on his informant’s speech—since, 
in Creole, French /k/ before a front vowel 
regularly becomes Creole /é/. Apart from 
what he says of it under the heading ‘orthog- 
raphy’, and which has been already cited, 
Rat’s ch = [x] occurs nowhere in his article 
or texts; and it would therefore seem that 
he later decided to equate it with h. Indeed, 
according to my own records, non-initial 
/h/ was usually head as [x], and sometimes 
as [k*], as, for example, in abinaha to dance, 
in contrast to artimuka to sleep, in which 
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the /k/ is unaspirated. On the other hand, 
my own data show no contrast between the 
aspirate and the voiceless velar spirant. 
There can be no doubt that [o] and [u] were 
members of the same phoneme in recent 
Dominican, as they were in Breton’s day 
and still are in the Central American dialect; 
so I transcribe Rat’s ‘luni, lu, loni, lo’, all 
meaning to or for him, as luni and ly re- 
spectively. 

The setting up of the semi-vowels y and w 
as phonemes of recent Dominican is un- 
justifiable if stress was, as I take it to have 
been, phonemic; and it would complicate 
the morphophonology unnecessarily, as in 
the case of Central American. Although Rat 
does not mention or indicate nasalized 
vowels, one might suspect their occurrence 
from such alternative spellings as ydnhi 
and yahi there, chise- but chisén- dear, or 
the suffix -se and -sen out of, by, etc. Such 
were, at any rate, distinctly heard and re- 
corded by me, as in: Aba one, amtile younger 
brother, duli dog, bu{ full, higti he is small, 
hjaru woman, hisi ~ h{nsi stinking; in con- 
trast to the oral vowels in: bdiba go: niile 
my ‘food’ (including such things as yams, 
sweet potatoes, plantains, but not meat), 
Auhue to die, lékui penis, mapuia bush 
spirit, éieri man, isiri nose; although nasaliza- 
tion following a nasal consonant, as in mgba 
~ mgmba honey, may be non-phonemic for 
this dialect, since my own records show it to 
have been all but general in this position. 
Moreover, early Dominican and modern 
Central American (except for the position 
after nasals) show nasalized vowels in all 
correspondences with recent Dominican 
forms containing them. I am rather less 
certain about stress accent; and it may be 
that recent Dominican had automatic phrase 
stress (rather than word stress). However, 
Rat himself writes ‘naktitahani’ my burning 


4It is not clear whether Chevalier, Rat’s in- 
formant, spoke Island Carib as his native 
language, or as a second language. At all events, 
as local Creole has no free stress accent, its native 
speakers are particularly unreliable with regard 
to the stress on Carib words. 
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or roasting him, ‘nibaya’ my (grand)children 
(although elsewhere he has ‘nibaya’), sepa- 
rates the pronominal prefix from its base 
in the aorist auxiliary verb ‘wa miiti’—i.e., 
uamuti we did, and writes three words as 
one in ‘kutawahéluba’ when we have burnt; 
this last form consisting of a complement, 
kuta burnt, followed by two auxiliaries: the 
perfective, uaha, bearing the prefixed marker 
of first person plural, uA-, and the sub- 
ordinative, luba, bearing that of third 
person masculine singular, 1 #-. Minimally 
contrasting pairs show that stress was and 
is phonemic for the seventeenth century 
Dominican as well as for the modern Central 
American dialects; while such recent Domini- 
can forms recorded by myself as: amile 
younger brother, ittike kinsman, nisibu my 
face, nukiti my foot/feet (one of only two 
forms I recorded with phonetic [g] for /k/); 
or nitiburi my hair, nibukaia my elder 
brother, nikusili my father, nikusuru my 
mother, are accented analogously with their 
Central American and with their early 
Dominican correspondences, except that 
Breton, in the case of the last two examples, 
also gives divergent accentuations in some 
places. Like [g], [8] was heard in only two 
recent Dominican forms: [Sirakwa] split or 
pierced, and [ri§a] erect or outstanding, 
straight, right (correct). In the old dialect at 
least, neither [g] nor [8] was a phoneme; 
for Breton frequently writes the same forms 
now with a k or a ¢, and elsewhere with a 
g; while he says explicitly that [8] and [s] 
were idiolectic variants. 

So far as our data go, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that modern Central American 
/d t/ and /e s/ were represented in both 
early and recent Dominican by /t/ and /s/ 
only. The following appear to be the normal 
correspondences between the first and the 
last of these dialects: b, b; f, p; m, m; d/t, 
t; c/s, s;n, n;1, 1; r, r; g, k; h, h;i. i; e, e; 
a, a; 0, 0; u, u; V, V; and stress accent in 
both. This still leaves the anomalous /p/ 
and /k/ of the Central American dialect un- 
explained, for the very limited distribution of 
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these phonemes inhibits comparison to the 
splitting or earlier /t/ and /s/. 

2. In this and the following sections 
presumed correspondences and lack of such 
will be indicated by a parenthetical plus or 
minus after the forms to which they refer. 
Stress will not be marked for recent Domini- 
can except where my own recording suggests 
that it did not conform to Rat’s rule, or 
where the latter is obscured by my non-use 
of semi-vowels. 

Person-marker prefixes may be illustrated 
with the nominal base ilé6go (Central Amer- 
ican), iloko (recent Dominican), whose 
nearest English translation is perhaps pet, 
although the Island Carib forms refer to any 
domestic or domesticated animal, while 
their possessed forms are always preposed to 
the names of such when referring to an 
owner; so, nilégo Auli, niloko ayli my dog 
(+); bilégo Auli, biloko ayli thy dog (+); 
lilégo Auli, liloko ayli his dog (+); tilédgo 
auyli, tiloko ayli her dog (+); ualégo 4uli, 
ualoko ayli our dog (+); hilégo 4uli, hiloko 
auli your dog (+); halégo ayli, nhaloko auli 
their dog (+). 

From any prefixable noun or nominal 
base, attributive and privative derivatives 
may be formed by prefixing gA- ~ hA- or 
mA- respectively in Central American, kA- 
~ hA- or mA- in recent Dominican; and 
these function as predicative adjectives, or 
constitute the bases of verbs derived from 
them. So, from bartru, baruru plantain(s), 
come gabdruru, kabaruru having plantains, 
and mabaruru, mabaruru without plantains 
—plantainless. The exactitude of the cor- 
respondences, gA- ~ hA-, kA- ~ hA- (+); 
mA-, mA- (+), is further borne out by the 
use of the rare alternant hA-,as in hant- 
fudetina, hanuhutetina [’m afraid, from 
antfude, anuhute fear; and by the analogous 
employment of these prefixes to form ad- 
jectives and verbs denoting ability or dis- 
position, or lack of such, as in gidigatti, 
kdéikatti he can or does eat; maigatti, maikatti 
he cannot or does not eat; from diga, aika 
to eat. 

Person-marker suffixes for the two dialects 
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are: -na, -na (+); -bu, -bu (+); -i, -i (+); 
-u ~ -u, -u (+); -ua, -ua (+); -0, -ho (+); 
-iy ~ -ig ~ -nu, -id ~ -ia ~ -ny (+); as 
in the derived verbs: gabarurutina, kabar- 
urutina J have plantains; gabdérurutibu, 
kabarurutibu thou hast plantains; gabéruruti, 
kabaruruti he has plantains; gabarurutu, 
kabarurutu she has plantains; gabdrurut(i)ua, 
kabarurutiua we have plantains; gabaéruruto, 
kabarurutiho ye have plantains; gabarurutju, 
kabarurutiy they have plantains. 

Only one set of prefixed and one set of 
suffixed person markers exist in either di- 
alect, and these serve any word-class that is 
or may be inflected for person; so, narif- 
hubadibu, narihubatibu J/’ll see thee, bari- 
hubadina, barihubatina thou’lt see me, 
tudgu, tudku upon or about her. 

The Island Carib verb has five aspects 
(besides the indefinitive in -a or -ua), whose 
correspondences in the two dialects under 
comparison are: -ba, -ba (+) imperfective 
(with future tense and subordinative func- 
tions); -ig, -ia (+) progressive; -ha ~ -a, 
-ha ~ -a (+) perfective; -gi ~ -ge, -ki (+) 
durative, and -ti ~ -t, -ti ~ -t (+) aorist. 
These may be illustrated as follows: 
badéguba, batokuba thow’lt do/make, or 
(barimuguig buga le) baddégubali, (baru- 
mukaig-buka) batokubali (thou wert sleeping 
when) thou didst it, from adéga, atoka to do 
or make, (note that the loanword le when 
does not occur in the Dominican form); 
tabuidahaiq, tabuitahaia she is sweeping, 
from abuidaha, abuitaha to sweep; stjhaia 
audirida, suhanu auaita they have finished 
getting big, from su, sy all, and auairida, 
auai(ri?) ta to get big (from uairi, uairi big); 
niogidina, higkitina J am still small, from 
nio-, hia- small (not attested in free form); 
adégatu, atokatu she made, haritiy, harutiy 
they are white, nibusigditina, ibisikaetina / 
am ashamed. Two copulas whose function is 
not clear occur before some or all person- 
marker suffixes in some aspects. They are 
-dI, -tI (+), and -ll ~ -r, -II ~ -r (+); 
and their employment is usually—although 
apparently not in all cases—analogous in 
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both dialects. Their use may be illustrated 
by udihadina, uaihatina I have become old; 
udihali, udihali he has grown old; taiharu, 
udiharu she has grown old. 

Rat did not proceed in his analysis beyond 
such familiar notions as declensions and 
conjugations; and was apt to attribute all 
‘irregularities’, such as absence of plural 
forms of nouns denoting inanimate objects, 
“to the want of education as well as to the 
indolence of those by whom the Carib lan- 
guage is now spoken, the context being left 
to indicate the number of the noun’. One 
may even suspect that he has, in some in- 
stances, emended such slipshod ways to 
accord with his own standards of linguistic 
mores. Thus, perhaps, his barumukaia 
thow’rt sleeping, from arumuka to sleep, 
by analogy with tahorohaig she is grating, 
from ahoroha to grate; where Central Ameri- 
can, analogously with early Dominican, has 
barimuguig thow’rt sleeping, from arimuga 
to sleep, but tahorohaia she is grating, from 
ahoroha to grate; the verb participle (and not 
the indefinite form of the verb) being the 
base for the progressive aspect, as well as 
for the imperfective (in which it is also 
shown by Rat). 

That the participal form of the verb did 
have an independent existence in recent 
Dominican is evident, and may be illus- 
trated from such correspondences (Central 
American forms being given first) as: 
(lubéragiua) l4gudu, (lubarakiua) lakutu 
(previous to it) tts burning, from dAguda, 
akuta to burn; (gibeti) landédgo (uéiu), 
(kibeti) lanoko (uéiu) (tt is many) its taking 
(days)—i.e., it takes many days, from andéga, 
anoka to take; nagudahani, naktitahani my 
burning it, with which compare 4Agudai, 
akutai to burn it; digini, aikini food or meal, 
from 4iga, aika to eat; these examples ex- 
hibiting moreover the same protean shape of 
the participial morpheme, morphophonemi- 
cally -UNE, -UNE (+), which I have 
described elsewhere. 

The verbalizing prefix a-, a- (+) is shown 
by comparing aguda, akuta to burn, with the 
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phrase gudé ua, kuta uahd we have burnt, in 
which gud4, kuta burnt functions as a pre- 
dicative adjective, complement of the post- 
posed auxiliary. 

The tensive verb suffix, -ha, -ha (+), is 
exemplified in ua4gudaha, uakutaha our burn- 
ing (extensively), in contrast to udgudu, 
uakutu our burning (in particular), the 
participial morpheme equalling zero in 
possessed forms after -ha except when fol- 
lowed by a pronominal goal. It is also seen, 
as opposed to the stative suffix, -gua, -kua 
(+), in 4bunaha, abunaha to bury, compared 
with 4bunagua, abunakua to plant, both of 
which have (at least in Central American) 
Abuna, with undifferentiated meaning, <«° 
underlying form (unattested by Rat). 

The causative sfiffix, -goda, -kota (+), is 
attested in bujgoda, bujkota filled, from 
buf, buj full. 

Further suffixial correspondences include: 
-bu, -bu (+) at, as in dudobu at town, 
A4utobu at the setilement/homestead, from 
dudo town, auto homestead, etc.; -rugu, 
-ruku (+) in, as in l4gurugu, lakuruku 7n his 
eyes, from lagu, laku his eyes; instrumental 
-gole, -kole (++), as in abuidagole, abuitakole 
broom, from abuidaha, abuitaha to sweep; 
directive -u, -u (+) to and -gee ~ -gie, -se 
(+) from, out of, by, as in idhau, iahay hither, 
from ia/idha, idha here drabugie arabse from 
or by way of the woods, from dérabu, arabu 
woods. The latter suffix is also seen in laéugie, 
lause above him, from lau, lau on him, and 
in l4bugie, labuse below him, from lébu, labu 
under him. The locator primary suffixes, 
-ha, -ha (+); -ra, -ra (+); -gVta, -kVta (+); 
-gVra, -kVra (+); and -g(u)ia, -k(u)ia (+), 
may be illustrated by: léa/lfha, liha he here— 
this-masc.; idra, iara there; ligita, liketa he 
over there—that masc.; iagéra, iakora yonder; 
bugtiia, bukuia (as for) thee, or (it zs) thou. 
The reflexive suffix, -gua, -kua (+), is seen 
in l§gua/lunigua, lunikua for or to himself, 
from ly/Iini, ly/luni for or to him. A nominal- 
izing suffix, -li, -li (+), is found in gumiulali, 
kumulali smoke, as compared with agimu- 
laha, akumulaha to smoke. Employment of 
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the suffixed marker of third person plural as 
a pluralizer of nouns denoting animate 
beings is found in uor{q, uoria women or girls, 
whose singular form is udri, udéri; as well as 
in the irregular nibdéia, nibédig my grand- 
children or (according to Rat) my children, 
from the singular nib4ri, nibari. 

Other examples of morpheme correspond- 
ence could be adduced, but as all isolatable 
recent-Dominican morphemes, with the 
exception of some stems, have correspond- 
ences in the Central American dialect, the 
above may suffice. 

3. The inadequacy of the data onrecent 
Dominican Island Carib has necessitated the 
omission of many items of Swadesh’s basic 
test vocabulary from the following list. A 
few of these, such as the forms for at, in, not, 
will be found among the affixes in the pre- 
ceding section. Some items not listed by 
Swadesh have been added, but none of these 
can be regarded as cultural for the peoples 
and localities concerned; nor can any borrow- 
ing between them have taken place since the 
Black Caribs’ deportation to Central 
America in 1797. As many of the recent 
Dominican words are attested only in pos- 
sessed or otherwise prefixed forms, such will 
be given, for both dialects, with the first 
singular person marker, n- J, me, my, fol- 
lowed by a hyphen. The English is followed 
by the Central American, and this in turn 
by the recent Dominican; both being given 
in phonemic transcription, with such reserva- 
tions for the latter as have been made under 
1 above. 

about/upon n-udgu, n-udku (+); aguti 
(Dasyprocta) agiri, pikuri (—); all su, su 
(+); animal (domestic) n-ilégo, n-iloko (+); 
ashes baligi, balisi (+); back n-anadga, 
n-anaka (+); bad uribati, ulibati (+); fo 
bathe Agaua, akaua (+); belly n-urégai, 
n-urakai (+); big udiri, uairi (+); black 
uriti, uiriti (+); blood hitao, hita (+); to 
blow afuragua, apurakua (+); body n-Ggubu, 
n-ukubu (+); brother (elder) n-ibugaia, 
n-ibukaig (+); to burn 4guda, akuta (+); 
to chew acdgura, asakura (+); child irdho 
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(n-ir4o), n-iraho (+); cold diliti, tiliti (+); 
to come acdélora, asolora (+); to cook abuaga, 
abuaha (+); to copulate alidgua, aliakua (+); 
crayfish (river) isGru, isulu (+); to cut 
fbiha, ibiha (+); to dance abinaha, abinaha 
(+). 

day uéiu, (h)uéiu (+); to die due, duhue 
(+); to dig aciga, asika (+); to do/make 
adéga, atoka (+); dog Auli, ayli (+); to 
drink Ata, ata (+); drunk (inebriated) 
bacérua, basdérua (+); dung idiga, itika (+); 
ear arigai, arikai (+); earth mua, hia (+); 
eat diga, aika (+); eye n-dgu, n-aku (+); 
face n-igibu, n-isibu (+); far diseti, tiseti 
(+); fat (n.) agéle, akole (+); father n-iguci, 
n-tkusili (+); fear (n.) antfude, anuhute 
(+); few mibe, mibe (+); fighting (a.) 
gajgua, sibutekai (—); fire udtu, udtu (+); 
fish Gdorao, utu (+); to fish adfaha, atiaha 
(+); to catch (fish) adiga, atika (+); flower 
fleue, fleue (+); flowing (a.) séseti, seseti 
(+). 

foot (feet) n-ugidi, n-ukiti (+); for/to 
n-tni, n-uni (+); four gadoro, bigfmburi (—); 
frog hia, hia (+); full buj, buf (+); to give ici- 
ga, isika (+); to go dibuga, aiubuka/dibuka 
(+); go (thou): bdiba, bdiba (+); let’s go 
kdima, kéima (+); good buidu, irupu (—); 
good (of sensory perception) semée, semehe 
(+); grass sagddi, karau (—); hazr n-idiburi, 
n-itiburi (+); hand n-thabu, n-thabu (+); 
he ligfa, likia (+); head n-icigo, n-isik (+); 
to hear agd§ba, akaba (+); heart n-anigi, 
n-anisi (+); here i&/idha, i4/idha (+); 
honey mdba, mamba (+); how fda l{q, itdé- 
lia(+); how much/many? atiri, atri (+); house 
muiona, muina (+); house n-tba, n-ubana 
(+); hungry (J am) lamadina, lamahdtina 
(+). 

husband n-timari, n-iraiti (—); husband 
n-Ubu, n-ubu (+); J nugtia, nukuia (+); 
jealous iméedi, imeeti (+); to kill Afara, apara 
(+); kinsman idithe, itike (+); liana m{bi, 
mibi (+); lightning abfrihani, abfrihani (+); 
long migife, misipe (+); lying (mendacious) 
mardsua, marasua (+); maize audsi, auasi 
(+); man eiéri, Gieri (+); manioc gé(h)i, 
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ka(h)j (+); many/much gibe, kibe (+); meat 
(portion of) n-ti, n-tihi/n-tini (+); moon 
hati, nuny (—); mother n-agucu, n-tkusuru 
(+); mouth n-fuma, n-iuma (+); name n-fri, 
n-iri (+); night 4riabu, aridbu (+); nose 
n-igiri, n-isiri (+); no! tia, ta (+); old uai, 
udi (+); one Aba, aba (+); other 4mu(iag), 
Amuia/dmig (+); person mitu, mutu (+). 

pitiful gudémegu, kutemeku (+); to pour 
out Asera, asera (+); put (r)u, ru (+); rain 
hia, huia (+); right rica, risa (+); river 
dina, tuna (+); road 6ma, oma (+); rope 
fitaru, bitaru (+); rotten (of wood) duaraha, 
auaraha (+); salt salu, salu (+); sea bardna, 
bardna (+); to see arfha, ariha (+); fo sew 
dhocagua, akosakua (+); shadow (image, 
picture, reflection) idua, iaua (+); short 
ldugua, rauia (+?); skt& n-ira, n-ura (+); 
to sleep arimuga, arumuka (+); small (he is) 
nidraoti, higti (+); smoke gumiulali, kumulali 
(+); snake héue, heue (+); some ftaga, 
itakara (+); to speak eréga, ariaka (+); to 
spit asuéra, asueha (+); split (or pierced) 
gicagua, sirakua (—); squeezed (or tight) 
mur, muru (+). 

star uariguma, uarukuma (+); 2 stinks 
h{giti, hisiti (+); sun uéiu, (h)uéiu (+); to 
sweep abuidaha, abuitaha (+); sweet (2é is) 
bimeti, bimeti (+); to take anédga, anoka 
that-masc. lira, lira (+); there idra, idra (+); 
thirsty magirabu, makrabu (+); this-masc. 
léa/liha, liha (+); thou bugtia, bukuia (+-); 
three 6rua, irua (+); to tie Agora, akora (+); 
tobacco iri, idri (+); tooth (teeth) n-ari, n-ari 
(+); town dudo, auto (+); tree uéue, ueue 
(+); to turn agiribuda, asiributa (+); turtle 
gaddéru, kataru (+); two biama, biama (+); 
under n-Abu, n-abu (+); to walk aibuga, 
4i(u)buka (+); warm (it is, of the weather) 
bacdugati, basaukati (+); wash acfba, asiba 
(+); water diina, tuna (+); we uagia, uakia 
(+); what? kA(ta), kata (+). 

when (future)? fdaba, itaba (+); where? 
hdlia, halia (+); white (ct is) hardti, haruti 
(+); who? kA(ta), kata (+); wife n-imari, 
n-idni (—); wind gardbali, karabali (+); 
with (accompanying) n-ima, n-uma/n-uman 
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(+); woman hiaru, hjaru (+); woods drabu, 
arabu (+); work iuddigim4ri, iuatakimare 
(+). 

It may be noted that the percentage of 
correspondences in the above list (94%) 
agrees with the unit retention rate of 80% 
(per 1000 years) worked out for this language 
by Swadesh and myseif, if it is presumed that 
the two dialects were identical as to basic 
vocabulary at the time of the Black Caribs’ 
deportation in 1797, and that the latter’s 
dialect has diverged during 150 years, that 
of the Dominicans for little more than 100 
years (because it became extinct). 

4. In both dialects there is a series of 
person-marked auxiliaries which are post- 
posed to an infinitive verb, an adjective, or 
a locator, serving as complement; and which 
in part duplicate, and in part supplement the 
synthetic verb aspects. These are: -ba-, -ba- 
(+) imperfective; -iq-, -ia- (+) progressive; 
-a- ~ -ma-, -ha- ~ -ma- (+) perfective; 
-mutI-, -mutI- (+) aorist; -iabu, -iabu (+) 
andative (going to); -a- ~ -ma-, -a- ~ -ma- 
(+) conjunctive. The durative auxiliary, 
present in Central American, is not attested 
for recent Dominican. The imperfective 
auxiliary, which retains both future tense 
and subordinative functions in Central 
American, appears to have been restricted 
to if- and when-clauses in recent Dominican, 
and, unlike Central American, to have ob- 
viated the necessity for words meaning if 
and when; so: tik4-buba utu if you catch fish, 
nibui-buba iaha when you come here. The 
aorist and perfective auxiliaries appear to 
have been employed, as in Central American, 
more particularly when a pronominal goal 
was to be expressed (since the person- 
marker suffix expresses the pronominal sub- 
ject in synthetic verbs of these aspects); so 
rutiy they put, but ru nhamitiy they put them; 
and atokahatina I have done/made, but atoka 
nuhali I have done it. The conjunctive (with 
imperative and subjunctive functions) is, 
with very few exceptions, always analytical 
in both dialects; so (recent Dominican) 
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atoka ba(i) do thou (it)! mabuisu la that it may 
not fill. 

Nominal possession is expressed in both 
dialects by juxtaposition; but whereas, in 
Central American, the possessed noun always 
precedes the possessor, either order seems to 
have been permissible in recent Dominican. 
So, for example, Rat gives lakosa sibui the 
gommier tree (sibui gommier—Dacryodes 
excelsa), and kiere akosa pieces of manioc 
(kiere manioc, the women’s word for which 
was kaj or kahi), and considers this last 
order to have been the more common. In all 
those of his examples in which the possessed 
noun precedes, it bears—analogously to the 
Central American construction—a_ third 
person marker referring to the possessing 
noun; while this is not the case when it 
follows the latter. In the Central American 
dialect, the former is the only possible order: 
tagéca gdi/gghi her-cutting(s) manioc,— 
except when, as happens to be the case in 
this instance, there is a compound noun as an 
alternative form: gajgoca manioc-cuiting(s). 
Such compounds are, however, rare. 

Most adjectives function, in both dialects, 
only as predicate complements; although 
numeratives and a few others may precede 
nouns as attributes. The deficiency is made 
good by using third person aorist verbs de- 
rived from such predicative adjectives as 
attributes; so, in Central American, one 
might speak of 4ba uéue udiritu a tree big-is- 
she—i.e. a big tree, in contradistinction to 
udiritu uéue big-is-she tree—the tree (or wood) 
is big. No such distinction appears to have 
been made in recent Dominican, for Rat 
records: uasuaha uairiti ueue we cut down the 
large trees, and uairiti liha mesu kasi liha 
auli this cat is as big as this dog. The de- 
terminer is also placed after the noun in 
Central American, so that, in this dialect, the 
last example becomes: udiriti mesu léa kisi 
Auli léa. Other relationships are expressed in 
both dialects by person-marked words, 


functioning as prepositions, plaved before 
the noun, as l4uba namtile him-beside my- 
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younger-brother—beside my younger brother, 
lumg namie with my younger brother, ly 
namie for or to my younger brother, ludria 
namule (away) from my younger brother, etc., 
the third person prefixed marker (masculine 
singular, feminine singular, or common 
plural, depending on the noun referred to) 
being an indispensable part of these primary 
words. The above examples are identical in 
both dialects. 

Apart from such special constructions, 
word order is not too important (except 
stylistically) in either dialect; although per- 
haps the most usual order is: predicate— 
nominal subject—nominal goal. Even when 
these last two are present in the utterance, 
pronominal subject and goal may—and, 
whenever possible, usually are—be marked 
by the predicate in cross-reference. A sub- 
ordinate clause usually (but not necessarily) 
precedes the main clause. Examples: 
hilah4ali pupuri amutua uaihali Jim he-has- 
perished backwash devoured he-has-grown old 
Jim—i.e. old Jim has died (by being) sucked 
into the backwash; atoka kreeti mutu aba 
bati make he-wants person a shelter—a person 
wants to make a shelter; ighi nhapukasa sy 
nibaia there they-hatch all my-(grand)children 
—all my (grand)children were born there; 
nibéia suhany auai(ri)ta my-(grand)children 
they-hare-finished get-big; nubu luba iaha, 
igugku niméetirakubatibu my-husband were- 
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he here, litile I-will-be-jealous-of-thee, (if/ 
when) my husband were here, I would not be 
jealous of thee; nibuf-buba iaha, nariqku- 
batibu when thou comest here I’ll tell thee. As 
far as word-order is concerned, these ex- 
amples from recent Dominican do not differ 
in any way from Central American Island 
Carib.5 

To summarize: morphology, basic vocabu- 
lary, syntax, and phonology show, in that 
order, decreasing degrees of sameness. It is 
evident that these dialects are very close to- 
gether; and their differences, in the first 
three categories, are minimal. However, the 
phonology differs to such an extent, es- 
pecially with regard to stress accent, that a 
Carib-speaking Dominican Indian of fifty 
years ayo and a Black Carib of today would 
hardly understand more than an occasional 
word or phrase of each other’s normal speech, 
although very deliberate articulation on 
either side might achieve considerable in- 
telligibility. 

5 Compare, in the Central American dialect, 
stada tadéga hjdru tua sAby often she-make woman 
fem.-this soap (this woman often makes soap.) How- 
ever, if a nominal subject precedes the finite verb, 
the latter does not take the person-marker prefix 
in cross-reference to it; so libuiq adardsarubddina 
its-matertal hindering-will-be-me and ladardsaru- 
bAdina ldbuig it-hindering-will-be-me its-material 
both may be translated by the material for it will 
hinder /delay me. 
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1.0. For purposes of clarity it is con- 
venient to recognize in Osage three morpho- 
phonemes, b, g, and d?. Each occurs only 
with certain bases which will be dealt with 
below (4.4). Their distribution with such 
bases symbolizes that the base occurs in 
sequence with prefix class 20.1. of person 
markers, rather than with classes 20 or 10. 
In the following paragraphs we list the 
specific phoneme alternants with examples 
for each morphophoneme. 

b is phonemically realized as /p/, g as /k/. 
In sequences with prefix class 20.1. the alter- 
nation formulae are the following: p- (21.1.) 
+ b~ p-; & (22.1.) + b ~ &p-; thus, 
paspt J chipped it, SpaSpii you chipped it. 
p-+g~k-;& + g ~ 5k-, as kAxe I made it, 
SkAxe you made it. 

The three phonemic alternants of morpho- 
phoneme d may be stated in the following 
alternation formulae: p- + d ~ br-; 8- + 
d ~ &c- followed by e or i, ~ &t- followed by 
other vowels; ki- (prefix 41) + d ~ 1-; 
when preceded by any other prefix or by 
zero, d ~ %. Thus, bré J went; briza J 
washed it; 8cé you went, Stiza you washed it; 
liza he washed himself (= ki- + dtiZa); 5é 
he went, StiZa he washed tt. 

An alternate statement would be to list 
each morphophoneme in terms of its 
‘phonemic potential’, e.g. b/p/, g/k/, d/br, 
c ~ t, |, 3/ and then to list distributional 


1For Osage phonemics see Osage I, IJAL 
18.63-68 (1952). 

2The choice of these symbols was possible, 
since b, d, g are not phonemes in Osage. 
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peculiarities and specific alternations in the 
same order’. 

1.1. A dash (—) is used in this paper to 
symbolize a morpheme boundary. Where it 
appears with a base, it symbolizes the exact 
distribution of the person marking prefix 
(classes 10 through 40) whenever the latter 
occurs in sequence with a base so marked‘. 
In giving examples of utterances or partial 
utterances the dash will not be used to indi- 
cate morpheme boundaries. Thus, we write 
a- first person singular and -kice to shoot 
(X base), but aktice J shot him; d3i- second 
person non-active and ngpé-hi to be hungry, 
but ngpéSihi are you hungry?. 

2.0. Osage affixes are listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, arranged in numbered 
classes, 10 through 60 for prefixes, 100 
through 300 for suffixes. 

2.1. With the exception of class 50 all 
prefixes express meanings of person. We 
distinguish prefix class 10 non-active person 
markers, marked 11 through 13, as follows— 
11. a- first singular 
12. Oi- second person 
13. wa- indefinite object; class 20 active 
person markers, numbered 21 and 22, as 
follows— 

21. a- first singular 

22. Sa- second person; class 20.1., alternants 
of class 20, numbered 21.1. and 22.1., as 
follows— 

21.1. p- first singular 

22.1. 8- second person; class 30, containing a 
single morpheme, numbered 31— 


3 For the analysis of the morphophonemics of 
another Siouan language (Iowa-Oto), see C. F. 
Voegelin, A Problem in Morpheme Alternants and 
their Distribution, Lg 23.245-54 (1947). 

4 This device makes it unnecessary to set up a 
special class of infixes or to recognize open or 
compound bases. 
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31. q- first person plural; class 40, person 
marker supplements, numbered 41 through 
43, as follows— 

41. ki- reflexive-reciprocal 

42. wi- first singular reflexive 

43. wi- first singular subject with second 
person object, I—you; class 50 deverbalizers, 
numbered 51 and 52— 

51. wa- nominalizer 

52. i- instrumental; class 60, possession 
markers, numbered 61 through 64, as 
follows— 

61. wi- ~ w- first singular 

62. di- second person 

63. 1- third person 

64. aké- first plural. 

All prefixes listed as members of one class 
are mutually exclusive. Their specific distri- 
bution will be discussed in the section on 
bases (under 4 below). 

2.2. Suffixes are listed in three classes, 
verbal suffixes 100, nominal suffixes 200, and 
miscellaneous suffixes 300. A few morphemes 
of class 100 may occur in sequence with each 
other. Specific distributions are cited with 
bases below (4). 

Suffixes of class 100 are numbered 101 
through 109, as follows— 

101. -ta future 

102. -kg ~ -2i ~ -ike negative 

103. -kha ~ akha non-active predicate 

104. -pe active predicate 

105. -pe ~ -pa ~ -apa plural predicate 
106. -hi hortative 

107. -de causative 

108. -Sta frequentative 

109. -he ~ -ha whose meaning could not be 
ascertained. 

Suffixes of class 200 are numbered 201 
through 209 and 211 through 213, as 
follows— 

201. -ikha verbalizer 

202. -eka inside, in 

203. -ci general locative, in, at, to 
204. -wi one, indefinite article 
205. -to something, some 

206. -kha from 
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207. -Se this 

208. -eda that 

209. -ta ~ -taka large 
211. -2i little 

212. -ma, walking 

213. -xi big, long. 

Suffixes of class 300 are numbered 301 

through 304, as follows— 

301. -Se object 

302. -xci much, quite, very 

303. -Sike negative attribute 

304. -mi first person singular, I am 

3. We recognize and define the following 
form classes in Osage: 

Verbs (V): (1) a base X in sequence with 
prefix classes 10 through 40 and/or suffix 
class 20; (2) a base Y in sequence with 
suffix 201. 

Nouns (N): (1) a base Y in sequence with 
prefix class 60 and/or suffix class 200; (2) 
a base X in sequence with prefix class 50. 
Adjectives (A): a base Z which may occur 
either (1) preceded by N or (2) followed by 
the base -kSe or (3) in sequence with suffix 
103 or suffix 304. 

Pronouns (Pr): a base D in sequence with 
suffix class 300 (minus 304). 

Particles (P): a class of free forms occurring 
with neither prefixes nor suffixes. 

4.1. X bases are generally defined by 
their distribution with prefix classes 10 
through 50 and/or suffix class 100. Further 
distributional criteria permit us to distin- 
guish several subclasses, designated Xn, Xa, 
Xd, Xb; we further recognize an ‘irregular’ 
subclass Xx. A description, with examples, 
of each subclass is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

4.2. Bases of subclass Xn constitute a 
small group of which the following examples 
are found in our corpus: ni-ce éo be cold, 
-tahe to be good, virtuous, distinguished, -nie 
to hurt, pain, -tali to burn, ngpe-hi to be 
hungry. Bases of this subclass occur in distri- 
bution with prefixes of class 10 and may be 
designated as non-active verb bases. Ex- 
amples of such sequences are nigce I’m cold; 
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anie it hurts me, ngpédihi are you hungry?, ci 
tali the house burned down‘. 

4.3. Subclass Xa comprises the bulk of 
all X bases in Osage. The distinctive distri- 
bution® which defines this subclass is with 
prefix class 20. This and the following sub- 
classes Xd and Xb may be designated by the 
term active verb bases. Examples of this sub- 
class are: -ktice to shoot, -nake to run, -k?u 
to give away, -lépe to vomit, -wangbre to eat 
something, -waci to dance, -nak?Q9 to hear, 
-xaké to cry, -k?i to carry, -k’e to dig, -liika 
to sit down, -ngji to stand up, -c?e ~ -c?a to 
die, -li to come (home), o-li to dwell, i-xa to 
laugh, 4-nak?9 to listen, ho-ce to hunt, a-li to 
ride (horse), o-ho to bark, -kiu to call. Some 
examples of these bases in sequence with 
prefixes of class 20 are given below. 

86ke Saktice did you shoot the dog?, cici 
andke I ran to the house, kawa adali you rode 
the horse, iaxa I laughed, ok?éce Sak?é 
did you dig the hole?, pahiskaci oali I live in 
Pawhuska, nantigpa SaSéce you smoked a 
pipe, itaci Soke k?i father carried the dog, 
angk?6 I heard it, adangk?9 did you listen?. 

4.4. Subclasses Xd and Xb are character- 
ized by the presence of morphophonemes d 
(Xd) and b or g (Xb), or a combination of 
these, in the base. Beyond this they do not 
differ structurally from subclass Xa, but 
their distinctive distribution is with prefix 
class 20.1. rather than with class 20. Ex- 
amples of these bases are, for Xd: de to go, 
data to drink, wadg to sing, madi to walk, 
duze to gel, obtain, madg to steal, odike to 
catch, weduwi to sell, duwi to buy, daxtake 
to bite; for Xb: ibahg to understand, gaxe 
to make, baxe to make, gozika to be unable, 


5’ The limited membership of this subclass is, 
in the writer’s opinion, a very recent development 
in the history of Osage. It is at least in part due to 
an increase in the technique of the sequence Z-base 
+ -kSe, a technique which may have converted 
many Xn bases into Z bases. 

6 The term ‘distinctive’ is here applied to the 
distribution which serves to distinguish one sub- 
class from all others. 
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baSpi to chip, mabak?o to dig the earth, 
bixa, to blow. 

The morphophoneme constitutes the 
morpheme boundary for the distribution of 
Xd and Xb bases with all prefixes. The 
specific alternations have been described 
under 1 above. Examples of this distribution 
are listed below. 

bré I went, ni Sdta he drank water, cici 
Scé you went to the house, héto obrjke J 
caught some fish, oljke catch! (= ki + odike), 
kawa wéStuwi did you sell the horse?, 8éke 
gdaxtake the dog bit me, kawa népa mgdé 
he stole two horses, hé brace I ate the fish, 
SttiZa you washed it, liza he washed himself, 
péce SkAxe did you build the fire?, waléze 
pdxe mikSe I’m writing a letter, ipahg m4Zi 
I don’t understand, i8pahg do you under- 
stand?, 4ac?é SpaSpu you chipped the log. 

A small number of bases may be analyzed 
as combinations of several subclasses, such 
as Xa with Xd or Xd with Xb. Examples 
are algbri (-lodi) I’m drunk, Sahista (-hida) 
did you swim?, niuz6 hidé he swam the Neosho 
R., kawa k6ébra (ggda) I want a horse, ni 
SkéS8ta you wanted water, S6ke kice kGSa he 
wants to shoot the dog. 

4.5. Subclass Xx includes a limited num- 
ber of irregular bases, which cannot be 
analyzed like the bases discussed above; 
hence, a complete listing of these forms is 
here included. Wherever possible we list 
complete paradigms, preceded by the numer- 
als 1. for first person singular, 2. for second 
person, 3. for third person, and 4. for first 
person plural. 

1. ~ 3. 104 2. {Sa to see; 1. 1545e 2. Sade 
3. {Se 4. gdASa to see; 1. iwi 2. i164 3. fe to 
speak; 1. épSe 2. éSe 3. & to say, talk; 1. 
ZAmi 2. Zamisce 3. Z4%e to think; 1. pSie 2. 
kSie to have been there; mai I don’t was given 
only for the first person. 

The irregular base -kSe, 1. mjkSe 2. njkse 
3. {kSe to be has a special distribution, which 
may be summarized as follows: in the 
sequence Z + -kSe or P + -kSe it has mean- 
ing of predicate, as c?ike mjkSe I’m old 
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(Z + mjkSe), omaike lébropa mjkse I’m 20 
years old (P + mjkSe), céska héwaike jkSe 
where is the cow?, omajke hana nikSe how old 
are you?; as a postposition following a verb 
it has the meaning of durational aspect: bré 
I go, went, bré mikSe I’m going, bréta mikSe 
I'll be going, héto obrjke mikse I’m catching 
some fish. 

4.6. In the following paragraphs we sum- 
marize all possible sequences for X bases. 
Xx bases, which have been ‘listed above 
(4.5), are not included in this summary. 

All X may occur as free forms; the mean- 
ing of this basic sequence is third person. 
06 he went, ktice he shot it, nice it’s cold, paxe 
he made it, 193i he’s drunk. 

All X may appear in sequence with prefix 
31: akuce we shot him, anak?6 we heard it, 
da we went, péce akaxe we made a fire. 

The distinctive distributions for the sub- 
classes are: 10 + Xn—ngpéghi J’m hungry, 
20 + Xa — dSangk?6 you heard it, 20.1 + 
Xd — mazeska &ttize did you get the money?, 
kawa briwi I bought a horse, 20.1. -- Xb — 
waléze paixe I wrote a letter, iSpahg you 
understand, nito SkdSta you wanted some 
water. 

Other sequences are: 10 + 20 + X — 
gdangk?6 you heard me, wadakiice you shot 
something, 10 + 30 + X — agditaphdkhe 
we hit you, awdduwi we bought something, 
20 + 30 + X — adaktice you shot us, 40 
(+20) (+30) X — nikakha kitapdédk?e the 
man hit himself, kikiice they shot each other, 
kawa kibruwi J bought him a horse, kawa 
akiSuwi we bought him a horse, situi wikuce 
I shot myself yesterday, wikiceta mikSe I’m 
going to shoot you, wikiuta J’ll call you, Séke 
wik?u I gave you the dog. 

50 + X — wadak?éSe kindness (base 
Sak?e-Se), mahkdsape iSAta coffeecup, to 
drink coffee with (base data). It is obvious 
that prefix class 50 and suffix class 100 are 
mutually exclusive. 

Class X bases, whether or not preceded by 
prefix classes 10 through 40, may occur in 
sequence with suffix class 100. In listing 
possible sequences we restrict ourselves to 
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those morphemes which are not mutually 
exclusive with all other suffixes in this class. 

X + 101 + 104 — adétape he'll leave, 
X + 101 + 105 — addtapa they’ll go away, 
X + 102 + 104 — Sacézipe she didn’t eat it, 
X + 107 + 101 + 104 — Sdke c?édetape 
he’ll kill the dog. 

The exact relative distribution of the 
alternants of 102, -kg ~ -Zi ~ -ike negative 
is not clear from our corpus. Moreover, we 
have only three examples of the two alter- 
nants of suffix 109, -ha ~ -he: tate éha what 
did he say?, mabrjhe I’m walking, ak?jhe J 
carry something. 

4.7. For greater convenience of statement 
Y bases may be treated under three distinct 
headings: 1) kinship terms, 2) the base -ta, 
3) all other Y bases. Of these three subtypes 
only the latter appears in sequence with 
suffix class 200; the two former may appear 
in sequence with suffixes 103 or 105. 

4.8. Kinship terms are structurally de- 
fined by the fact that they may, and usually 
do, occur in sequence with the possessive 
prefixes, class 60. Examples are—wiciko my 
grandfather, diko your grandmother, wicimi 
my father’s sister, windzi my mother’s sister 
(little mother), wiséka my younger brother, 
wizj my older brother, witake my older sister, 
wicéki my mother’s brother, Sitake your older 
sister. 

In addition to being marked by a posses- 
sive prefix a kinship term is often followed by 
the appropriate form of the base -ta. A few 
kinship terms, such as itdci father, ind 
mother, nika man, husband, wak?6 woman, 
wife only appear followed by -ta, never in 
sequence with prefix class 60. (The informant 
vigorously denied the possibility of such 
formations as wiwak?6 my wife.) The 
peculiarities of the base -ta are described in 
the next paragraph (4.9). 

4.9. The base -ta possession always oc- 
curs in sequence with one of the prefixes of 
class 60. Moreover, it occurs in the utterance 
only preceded by another Y base. Thus, 
Séke wita my dog, hdpe Sita your shoes, but 
also itdci wita my father, ind Sita your 
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mother, k&wa ita his horse, ci ita his house. 
There is no doubt that a certain amount of 
emphasis is implied in this type of sequence; 
itaci kawa gk?G father gave me a horse 
means, of course, my father. At times, how- 
ever, -ta is obligatory without being em- 
phatic: itaci ita kawa ak?t his father gave 
me a horse’. 

4.10. Y bases not treated under 4.8 or 4.9 
above, i.e. most Y bases, may occur in se- 
quence with suffixes of class 200. Suffixes 212 
and 213 seem to be primarily derivative and 
appear in our corpus only in formation of 
names; thus, Sékema Horse that Walks, 
istaxi Long Eyebrows, White Man. 

4.11. Z bases or adjectival bases, may 
occur in the utterance in any one of the 
following ways: in isolated position, as pizi 
it’s bad; preceded by another 7% base, as 
wali pizZi it’s very bad; preceded by a noun 
(Y base), as céska htheka the sick cow, ci 
lide the big house, 8¢ke c?éka a mad dog; in 
sequence with the predicative or plural 
suffixes 103 or 105, as céskakha htihekakha 
the cow is sick, itdcikha c?4kekha father is 
old; followed by the appropriate form of the 
Xx base -kSe, as hiheka mikSe I’m sick, 
c?éka ikSe he’s crazy. 

Our corpus contains one instance of 
suffix 304, -mi, which was given as an alter- 
nate of mikSe in the form c?ékami I’m crazy. 
Corresponding forms for the second or third 
persons could not be elicited. In all other 
cases the informant preferred the use of the 
base -kSe'. 


7 It is interesting to note here that the distinc- 
tion between alienable and inalienable posession, 
which is marked in many Siouan languages (such 
as Mandan and Dakota), seems to have disap- 
peared in Osage. Historically -ta is the marker of 
alienable possession, while prefix class 60 seems to 
be associated with more permanent affiliation, as 
may still be seen from their distribution with 
kinship terms. However, neither informant made 
such a distinction, nor did they quite understand 
what was meant, when questioned. 

8 It is quite possible that at an earlier stage of 
the language Z bases did not differ structurally 
from Xn bases but were part of the inactive verb 
group. Historically, adjectival and non-active 
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4.12, A small number of morphemes may 
replace nouns (¥ bases) in any given utter- 
ance, without, however, having the structural 
characteristics of Y bases. Such morphemes 
may be conveniently grouped together as D 
bases. Included in this class are the inde- 
pendent pronouns wi ~ wie J, 3i ~ Bie 
you, € he, she, it, t6 ~ téa that one, he, she, 
it, 4k6 ~ akéa we, us, nakwj both; and a 
group of demonstratives, eci there, then, 
k6éci then, since then, kéta that there, eké like 
this, Se ~ Séa ~ Bie this here, Sekdci now, 
Seka right here’. 

4.13. Class D bases may occur in sequence 
with suffixes 301 through 303. t6 ~ téa and 
the demonstratives may also occur in se- 
quence with suffixes 103 or 105. Examples of 
such sequences are given below. 

D + 301 — téade aktice I shot him, D + 
303 — mazeska dfdike don’t you have money?, 
D. + 302 — téakha iho ek@xci he looks a lot 
like his mother, D + 103 — &déke dékha 
Séke kdtakha laxpa this dog bit that one, 
8itoZi dékha p4zi Sabri witakha this boy is 
my third child. 

Our corpus contains a few instances of D 
bases in sequence with locative suffixes of 
class 200: Sekakha, from here, Sekécikha from 
now on (Sekéci now), cici kétaci maSi go to 
that house there. 

4.14. Particles (P) include all numerals, 
adverbs of time, and other similar adverbial 
forms. By definition they do not occur in 
sequences with affixes. A small sample of 
particles is listed below. 

wixci one, ndépa two, Sabri three, tépa four, 
sdta five, SApe six, pégpa seven, kiatépa ezght, 
lébra, cewjke nine, lébra, ten, lébropa twenty; 
héwajke where?, situi yesterday, kasijte 
tomorrow, tate what?, hékazi ~ ndkazZi no, 





verb bases seem to be identical in the Siouan 
languages; see also footnote 5 above. 

9 It is no longer possible to distinguish between 
these demonstratives on the basis of visible versus 
invisible objects. That such a distinction must at 
one time have existed is evident from an examina- 
tion of such forms in other Siouan languages. Cp. 
also the pertinent paragraphs in Siouan, BAE-B 
40.875-966 (1911). 
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héwe yes (man speaking), ahd yes, (woman 
speaking), hakhate why?, pé who?, ékiuika 
don’t!. 

5.0. In the paragraphs below we list 
sample Osage utterances, in order to show 
possible constructions and the deployment of 
form classes in such constructions. No at- 
tempt at an exhaustive treatment has been 
made; until greater amounts of text materials 
become available the listing below remains a 
sample of possibilities. ; 

5.1. DEFINITIONS. For purposes of utter- 
ance analysis we redefine Osage morphemes'’® 
as follows: X = V (verb); Y = N (noun); 
Z = A (adjective); D = Pr (pronoun); par- 
ticles are designated as P. These definitions 
apply to bases with or without affixes, with 
the exception of prefix class 50 and suffix 201. 
which see below. 

50 + X = N, (verbal noun); any base + 
201 = V;, (verb derived from base other 
than X). Thus, wadak?éde pity is N; (wa- 
nominalizer + Bak?éSe he pities him); 
wapiiiha he’s bleeding is V; (wapi blood + 
-jkha verbalizer). 

V + -kSe = Vo, bréta mike J’ll be going; 
A + -kSe = V3, htheka mjkSe I’m sick; 
N + -ta = No, Séke wita my dog; N+ A = 
N3, ef Ztice the red house. 

In some utterances suffixes 103 -kha, 104 
-pe, or 105 -pe ~ -pa ~ -apa, all of which 
have a generally predicational meaning, are 
affixed to several bases in the utterance (P 
excepted), thus functioning as a discon- 
tinuous morpheme. We therefore recognize 
an element p (predication) to be used to 
symbolize utterances of the following type: 
Sékekha c?ékakha the dog ts made, sym- 
bolized (NA)p, or téape addpe they left, 
symbolized (PrV)p. This operation permits 
us also to distinguish between such utter- 
ances as ci léde the big house, which is Nz, 
and ciakha laéSekha the house ts big, analyzed 
as (NA)p. (Note: p symbolizes only the dis- 
continuous morpheme of predication in a 
given utterance; a single occurrence of the 


10 This is in part a summary restatement of the 
form class definitions, as given in 3 above. 
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above-named suffixes will not be specially 
indicated. Thus, adape they left is analyzed 
as V). 

Sample utterances and their analyses are 
listed in the following section (5.2). 

5.2. The minimum utterance in Osage 
may consist of a single element; V—aktice 
I shot him, N—méas8cfke a rabbit, witéke my 
older sister, A—p{zi it’s bad, Pr—téa that one, 
P—hakg why?, ékiujka don’t!. 

Longer utterances are: NV—itdci déta 
father will leave, ni brata, I drank water. 
PV.—hiakhate &céta nikSe when will you be 
going?, héwaike 8cé nikSe where are you 
going?, hdwaike 8é where did he go? 
PrV—téakha acipe he arrived, téade aktice 
I shot him 
(PrV)p—tépae addpe they left, tdéakha 
adékha he left, toakha adétakha he'll go 
away 
(PrA)p—téakha c?ékakha he’s crazy 
NNV—%6ke {taci mabr¢ I stole father’s dog, 
jtacikha nikhg brize I pulled father from the 
water, jtaci h¢pe ak?pe father gave me the 
shoes, NVV—waidze fe kdzjka he can’t talk 
Osage, owitawi kédakha luzdzipe he wanted 
a car (but) didn’t get it 
NN.Vi—tacikha ci wita ecfikha father is in 
my house 
N2PV.—ci Sita eci pSita mjkse ll come to 
your house 
PPV.—kasfite Si acita mikSe J’ll come back 
tomorrow 
PPrV—situi 
yesterday 
PrVV—téade daktice c?étakha if you shoot 
him, he’ll die 
NVA—waiaize fe pizi he talks Osage badly 
PrAV—téakha c?éka Zimi I think he’s 
crazy 
PrV;V—die pizi nikSe Z4mi I think you're 
wicked 


Sie gdaktice you shot me 


NVNPr—wazdie iekha pike eké he talks 
Osage like a Ponca 
NNPrV—nika wak?6 nakw{ addpe the man 
and the woman both went away. 

In some utterances the form of predication 
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is difficult to symbolize with accuracy; thus, 
téakha wazdze fe kfSakha he wants to talk 
Osage could be symbolized [Pr (NV) V]p, 
with the understanding that parentheses 
within brackets are not affected by informa- 
tion outside the brackets. However, it may 
be more practical to summarize all utterances 
of the type wazéze fe kddakha under a 
separate symbol, say Vs. The problem is 
identical in wak?ékha wacti’ éhgkha the 
woman bakes bread, which may be symbolized 
[N (N) V]p. 

As a final example we apply our analysis 
to a longer utterance, taken from a text: 
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Sdke wita wazZipizi mikSe méScike 24c7é 
écikha, addpe I was angry at my dog (because) 
the rabbit escaped from the log. According to 
our analysis this N2V2NNPrvV. It would be 
more practical to analyze two utterances 
here, N2V2 through mikSe and NNPrV for 
the remainder of the sentence. This would be 
logical especially since either part could 
stand alone as an utterance. The next 
problem would then be to analyze the me- 
chanics of compounding of simple utterances. 
Such an analysis should be possible with the 
aid of mechanical recordings, where patterns 
of stress and intonation can be observed. 





THE PROTO-GULF WORD FOR LAND (WITH A NOTE ON PROTO-SIOUAN) 
Mary R. Haas 
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1. Introduction 

2. Proto-Muskogean 

3. Proto-Gulf 

4. Proto-Gulf compared with Proto-Siouan 


1. In a previous paper entitled The Proto- 
Gulf Word for Water! some preliminary evi- 
dence for the Gulf stock (comprising Musko- 
gean plus Natchez, Tunica, Chitimacha, and 
Atakapa) was presented. In the present pa- 
per some additional evidence is set forth 
having as its focus the Proto-Gulf word for 
land. And, just as in the previous paper it 
was possible to compare the Proto-Gulf re- 
construction for water with the Proto-Siouan 
one for the same word and thereby arrive at 
a Proto-Siouan-Gulf reconstruction having a 
greater time depth, so in the present instance 
it turns out to be possible to do the same 
thing with the two proposed reconstructions 
for land. 

2.1 The Muskogean words for land are 
listed below followed by a proposed recon- 
struction.” Choc. yakni land, ground, earth; 
Ala.-Koas. iha‘ni ~ ihan- (combining form); 
Hitch.-Mik. yakn-i; Cr. i-kana ~ kan- (com- 
bining form). Reconstructed Proto-Musko- 
gean: *ihakanika. 

This particular PM reconstruction has 
been one of the most difficult of all to work 
out. It was arrived at only after a number 
of cthers had been posited and then dis- 
carded as being inadequate. Of all those that 
have been posited, this is the only one which 
satisfactorily explains every unique feature 
found in such divergent forms as Choc. 
yakni, Ala.-Koas. iha‘ni and Creek i-kana. 


1 Haas, The Proto-Gulf Word for Water (with 
Notes on Siouan-Yuchi), IJAL 17.71-79 (1951). 

2The Choctaw, Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, 
and Creek words are taken from the writer’s field 
notes. 


The necessary explanations are given for 
each language in the paragraphs which im- 
mediately follow (2.2 to 2.5). 

2.2 Choc. yakniis < PM *(i)hak(a)nik(a) 
with syncope of alternate vowels; cf. Choc. 
tuklu two < PM *h(u)tuk(u)lu (Ala.-Koas. 
tuklu; Hitch. tukl-an two, kul-apa:kin seven; 
Cr. hukkul-fta to get to be two, kul-ap4-kin 
seven) .3 

The initial *ih of PM *ihakanika is di- 
rectly attested only in Ala.-Koas. iha-ni. 
But indirect evidence is also found in Choc., 
since PM *h after *i frequently > Choc. y, 
e.g. PM *nihaka (or possibly, *nihak’a) fat, 
grease > Choc. niya; ef. Ala. -niya, Koas. 
niha, Hitch.-Mik. nith-i, Cr. nihd:. In the 
same way PM *h after *u may > Choc. w, 
e.g. PM x”uhi/u bee > Choc. fuwi; ef. Ala.- 
Koas. fuhu, Hitch. huf-i (showing meta- 
thesis), Cr. fu: < earlier *fuhu. 

The final k of PM *(i)hak(a)nik(a) is lost 
in Choe. yakni land just as it has been lost 
in Choc. niya fat. Such a k is sometimes pre- 
served in Choc., e.g. nittak day < PM 
*nihtaka. The conditions for its loss or re- 
tention are not yet fully understood. Evi- 
dence for the k comes from Creek, as shown 
below (2.5). 

2.3 The Hitch.-Mik. word yakn-i contains 
a noun suffix -i unconnected with the fourth 
vowel of the prototype word. Otherwise the 
development of this word is the same as in 
Choc., as discussed above. 

2.4 Ala.-Koas. iha‘niis < PM *ihakanika 
with contraction of the *-aka- group to -a’- 
and loss of final *-ka. The contraction of 
*-aka- to -a‘- may be conditioned by the 
following nasal. Note that Choc. and Hitch. 


3 Haas, Classification of the Muskogean Lan- 
guages, in Language, Culture, and Personality, 
éd. by Leslie Spier, pp. 41-56 (1941). Discussion 
of alternative vocalic syncope is on p. 53. 
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-Vk- followed by a liquid or nasal regularly 
corresponds to -V:- in Ala.-Koas. and in 
Creek, e.g. Choc. lakna, Hitch. lakn-i, Ala.- 
Koas. la‘na, Cr. la‘n-ic < PM *lakna yellow.‘ 

The Koas. combining form ihan- (a short- 
ened form of iha‘ni) is used in initial position 
in compounds, e.g. ihancayha hill (< ihan- 
land + cayha high). 

2.5 Cr. ickané is < PM *ihakanika with 
contraction of initial *iha- to i:- and of final 
*_ika to -a‘, later shortened to a. Other evi- 
dence showing that PM *V'kV? contracts 
to Cr. V-? is given in a previous paper,® and 
some of the conditions under which such a 
vowel can then be shortened are also set 
forth in the same paper. Although Creek is 
the only language which contains evidence 
for the final *-ka of PM *ihakanika, it is 
necessary to assume the presence of this 
final in PM in order to account for the final 
a of Cr. i-kana. 

The Cr. combining form kan- (a short- 
ened form of i-kand) is regularly used in 
initial position in compounds, e.g. kanhalwi 
hill (< kan- land + halwi high). 

3.1 The reconstructed PM form and the 
cognates found in the remaining Gulf lan- 
guages® are listed together below and fol- 
lowed by a proposed Proto-Gulf reconstruc- 
tion. PM *ihakanika land, ground, earth; 
Nat. wi:; Tun. hali; Chit. ney; At. ne. Re- 
constructed Proto-Gulf: *ihay”afiya. 

3.2 If Nat. wi: land is cognate with the 
other forms (and I am inclined to believe 
that it is), it is assumed to have come from 
PG *(iha)y*aii(ya) with loss of the paren- 
thesized elements. The labialized velar *y¥ 
is set up to account for Nat. w. A labialized 
velar stop cannot be assumed, since it has 
already been shown that PG *k” > Nat. 


4 Ibid., p. 48, Table 8. 

5 Haas, On the Historical Development of Cer- 
tain Long Vowels in Creek, IJAL 16.122-125 (1950). 

6 Natchez and Tunica words are taken from the 
writer’s field notes; Chitimacha from Swadesh, 
Chitimacha Vocabulary (unpublished ms.); and 
Atakapa from Gatschet and Swanton, A Diction- 
ary of the Atakapa Language, BAE-B 108 (1932). 
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k (before non-rounded vowels) or k (before 
rounded vowels), e.g. PG *(nuk)k*ayti neck 
> Nat. k”aht, PG *ak*ini water > Nat. 
kuN. 

The long i: of Nat. wi: is assumed to be a 
contraction of *-afii. A virtually parallel in- 
stance is seen in Nat. hi: squirrel; cf. PM 
*ix¥aNi/u squirrel. 

3.3 Tun. hali land is < PG *(i)hay"aii- 
(ya). The combination *a7y”a may have con- 
tracted to a in pre-Tunica, later becoming 
shortened to a, since there are no long vowels 
in modern Tunica. 

PG *fi is set up to account for Tun. | 
where other Gulf languages have n. A paral- 
lel instance is Tun. hélu- under (postposi- 
tional and adverbial stem) < PG *fiu under, 
below; cf. PM nuta, Nat. ?ino-, Chit. nuku, 
At. ne.’ 

3.4 Chit. ney is assumed to be from earlier 
*neyV, prob. *neya; otherwise y in final 
position would presumably have > h in 
line with what is true of other sonorants 
in final position. Earlier *neya is < PG 
*(ihay”a)iiya. PG *y > Chit. y, perhaps 
only after a front vowel. It is not at present 
possible to determine whether Chit. e in ney 
calls for a reconstruction having PG *e in 
place of *i, but for the present it is assumed 
that PG *i has been lowered before Chit. y. 

3.5 At. ne shows a development similar 
to that in Chit. (3.4) except that it lacks.y. 
Swadesh reconstructs Proto-At.-Chit. *ney.° 

4. The words for ground, earth taken from 
the more important Siouan languages are 
given below followed by the reconstruction 


7 In Phonologic Formulas for Chitimacha-Ata- 
kapa (IJAL 12.113-126, 1946), Swadesh compares 
Chit. nuku back with At. Suk back and reconstructs 
*tuku, stating that Chit. is perhaps from *n-tuku 
(no. 160, p. 129). The comparison of Chit. nuku 
with the other Gulf words shown here seems much 
more plausible to the present writer. At. Suk back 
of, on the other hand, may very well be connected 
with Nat. ?isus~ ?usus back (and also possibly 
with Tun. -Sfra back) and therefore unconnected 
with Chit. nuku. 

8 Swadesh, Phonologic Formulas... 

9 Ibid., no. 72, p. 126. 
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worked out by Wolff.” Bil. ma ~ amé ~ 
mq ground, earth; Ofo 4ma; Tut. ama‘i ~ 
ama‘ni; Os. mojka; Dak. mq; Winn. ma; 
Man. ma?aku‘Sta in the earth; Ciw. maha; 
Hid. awa. Reconstructed Proto-Siouan: 
*am4. 

For the sake of comparison with Proto- 
Gulf, the Tutelo word ama‘ni may be of 
considerable importance, since it may point 
to a PS reconstruction *am4 ~ amani. This 
in turn compares very favorably with PG 
*(ih)ay"ani(ya). 

Note particularly that PG *y* corresponds 
to PS *m when this is followed by n in the 


1 Hans Wolff, Comparative Siouan II, IJAL 
16.113-121 (1950); these forms are given on p. 116. 
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next syllable and that this is an exact paral- 
lel to the correspondence between PG *k¥ 
and PS *m in PG *ak*ini water, PS *mini 
water." Attention should also be drawn to 
the fact that the difference in stress between 
PS *amg ~ *amani ground and PS *mini 
water accounts for the loss of the final syl- 
lable ni in the PS variant *am4 (compen- 
sated by the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel) as against the retention of this syl- 
lable in PS *mini water." 


11 The Proto-Gulf Word for Water, p. 78. 

12 This shows the importance of stress for Proto- 
Siouan reconstructions and also, incidentally, ap- 
pears to attest the correctness of the position of 
the stress as reconstructed by Wolff in these two 
words. 
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UNAALIQ AND PROTO ESKIMO V: COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY* 


Morris 


SWADESH 


New YorK 


8. Besides setting forth the Unaaliq mate- 
rial obtained from Mr. Andrews, the present 
vocabulary aims to give the range of variant 
forms taken by cognates in the different 
dialects of Yupik and Inupik Eskimo. Re- 
constructions of the protype forms in ancient 
Yupik (Y) and Inupik (I) as well as in Proto 
Eskimo (P) are made where possible. The 
adequacy of these reconstructions is limited 
by the fullness and accuracy of the data and 
by our present understanding of Eskimo 
phonologic developments. 

To the extent possible we give the cognate 
forms in all available Yupik dialects, includ- 
ing Unaaliq-Nunivak-Kuskokwim and Si- 
beria, and in four key Inupik dialects, 
namely Wales, Barrow, Mackenzie and 
Greenland; these dialects are indicated by 
their initial letters. When cognates in these 
Inupik dialects are lacking, forms from 
nearly identical dialects may be taken, es- 
pecially King Island (Ki) in place of Wales, 
Inglestatt (In) for Barrow, Coronation (C) 
for Mackenzie, Labrador (L) for Greenland. 

Sources for the dialects other than Una- 
aliq are those listed in the bibliography 
(IJAL 17.66). Unless otherwise indicated Ku- 
skokwim forms are from Hinz, and other 
dialects are from Jenness’ Comparative Vo- 
cabulary except that additional Greenland 
forms have been taken directly from Klein- 
schmidt’s Ordbog. Readers consulting Jen- 
ness may sometimes have difficulty in locat- 
ing the entries; we therefore point out that 
the i-phoneme and the a-phoneme are some- 
times listed there as e depending on phonetic 
surroundings, that the leading entries are 
usually in the Barrow form, and that words 
are sometimes found as sub-entries under 
unexpected roots. 


* For Unaaliq and Proto Eskimo I, II, III, 1V 
see IJAL 17.66-70, 18.25-34, 69-76 and 166-71. 


We have attempted to correct phonetic 
errors and to resolve ambiguous writings, on 
the basis of internal or comparative evidence. 
We give prior listing to the presumed correct 
form but show the actually recorded form in 
parentheses immediately after. The phonetic 
symbols of the various sources have been 
made consistent and phonemic. Non-pho- 
nemic details are shown (in parentheses) 
only where the phonemic interpretation is 
in doubt. Final k q in Jenness’ Nunivak 
material have been corrected to x x in ac- 
cordance with the clearly marked Nunivak 
pattern; since Jenness obtained his Nunivak 
along with Inglestatt from a native of the 
latter place, it is evident the writing of stops 
in final position represents an inmixture of 
Inglestatt phonetics in what appears to be 
in the main a reliable rendering of Nunivak. 

Verbs are generally shown in their stem 
forms, marked by hyphen at the end, nouns 
in their independent form, without hyphen. 
Vowels i or a are marked with two dots 
over them (i, 4) if they are known to repre- 
sent the variable morpho-phoneme (see 3.1). 
Ordinarily the first-listed form is sufficient 
to indicate the manner in which derivatives 
and the inflectional paradigm will be formed. 
However, in addition we give certain im- 
portant paradigmatic forms if available: the 
plural (in -it) and dual (in -ik) of nouns, 
the third singular unipersonal (in -uq) or 
bipersonal third-third (in -aa) of verbs; or, 
lacking the third person, we give the first 
person unipersonal (in -a or -pa) or the 
first-third bipersonal (in -aqa). These para- 
digmatic forms are given without transla- 
tion. Any others are translated. 

The alphabetic arrangement attempts to 
group phonemes which may interchange in 
the phonology of Unaaliq. Single and double 
phonemes are put together, and likewise 
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stops, spirants and continuants. The alpha- 
betic sequence then is as follows: 1-ii-i-a, 
a-aa, u-uu, )-jj-s-ss, r, p-pp-v-vv-f-ff, m, 
t-tt, n-nn, ]-ll-t-H, c, k-kk-y-yy-x-xx, p-pp, 
Q-Qq-R-RR-X-XX.- 


ii eye. NK ii, S ija (Bogoraz p. 111, Jenness 
ii), WBM iji, G ifi, Y ija, IP ije. 

ippiaq score, malruk ippiaq forty, malruk 
ippiaq qulnik fifty (two score and ten). 
(-iaaq). N ippiax, K ippiat, W ivia, In 
ipiaq, Y ipiax, I ipiaq, P ipiar. 

ivvuu-niq piled-up ice, iceberg, ivvuunrRit. 
W iuniq, B ivunig, I ivunagq. 

ivjiq rain, to rain, ivjixtuq. (ivzuk, ivzix- 
tuq). W ivri-nig (ivranaq), YIP ivjir-. 

ima it’s gone. BMG ima thus. 

immaayaq small black fish. 

imaq contents of container. W ima, KBMG 
imaq, Y imax, I imagq, P imar. 

imaq sea; imax-pik sea, ocean, -t. SWBMG 
imaq salt water, water, large lake, sea, Y 
imax, I imaq, P imar; K imaxpik. -pik 
real. 

imaxpi-nraq small whitefish. -nraq small. 

imak-miutag mink. -miutaq belonging to. 

iti- deep, ittuq. N BMG iti-, Y iti, IP ota. 

itiyaq foot. (-raq). KS WM itiyaq, BG isi- 
yaq, Y itiyax, I itivaq, P itiyar. 

itinmik kick. Perhaps itiyamik with the foot. 

itxati- shallow, itxatuq. 

inar- lie down, inaxtuq. K inar-, W inna-, 
MG innar-, Y inar-, IP innar-. 

inu- push, innuuq. N inu- (nnua). 

ittii he, she, N iti one or another, K ite-, 
S ina he (Bogoraz), Y iti-. 

illinuk birch, -t, illinuuk. K iliput birches. 

ilasqiti- cruel, ilasqitug. (-taq). Compare I 
ila- companion, friend, C ilannaqtuq he is 
friendly, C ilannaituq he ts angry, un- 
friendly. 

illanquciq porcupine. 

ilaaliuti- miz, ilaaliutuq. K ilaliuti-; G ilay-, 
B ilar- tangled, P ila-. 

itaaqugq brain. N taqxu, S ilaqquq, Y otaqu- 
Rux (?). 

ilu-ktiq underwear, -lit, -tiik. S ilulliq inside 
coat; KSW ilu-, BMG iluk interior, YIP 
iluy-. 
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itciaq belch. 

ikkii dirty. K ikiq something bad, dirt, N 
ikalliria zs dirty, S ikaa dirt. 

iyi- thaw, melt, iyyuq. 

iyi swallow, iyyuqg. N yvya swallows it, BG 
ii-, W iui-, C iya-, Y iyi-, IP aya-. 

ikajur- help, ikajuxtug. KBC ikajur-, G 
ikiur-, YIP ikajur-. 

ikuujik elbow. N ikuujix,.S ikujik, W iyusik, 
BMG ikusik, Y ikujix, I ikusik, P ikusiy. 

iy yuk testicles. (inRuk). N iyyux (Rasmussen 
ixuk), Ki iyruk, G iySuk, Simpson iyjuk, 
Y iyyux, I iyjuk, P iyjuy. 

ixti- fall, throw, ixtuq, ixtaa. NKS ikti (N 
xxittux), W iuiti-, BMG iyiti- throw away, 
Y ixti-, IP iyata-. 

ikxiti- few, ikxitut they are few. (ikx-, ikx-). 
K ikxiti-, C ikiyli-, G ikiy-. 

ipriq hill, mountain, -t, -k. W irriq, In 
iriq, Y iprix, I iyriq, P iprir. 

ipqaaq smoke tobacco. 

iir-, hide, iixtuq. NK iir-, WBM iji-, G 
ifir-, Y iir-, IP ijir-. 

ini- wash, inRuq, RuuRi- wash 2t, RuuRaqa. 
K Y ini-. 

iqaatuk tomcod. (-q). N iqaatuax (Rasmussen 
-q), S iqattuk, W iralluk, BMG iqaluk, 
Y iqatux, I iqaluk, P iqatuy. Alternate 
form P igaltuy reflected in SW. 

iqaatux-pik trout. -pik genuine. W iralu-vik, 
BM igaluk-pik. 

iqaatux-paq herring. (ikaltuxpaq). -paq large. 

iraaluq moon, month, iraaluyni for two 
months. K iraaluq, 8 iraluq, Y iralux. 

iru leg. NK Y iru. Perhaps cp. C iiyu 
flesh and imbedded sinew of caribou leg. 

ixti- day comes, ixtuq. KS Y ixti-. 

inniq day, irinrit, irinrik, stem iri-nir-. 
N irnix (Rasmussen), KS irniq (S Xwap- 
kuta ar-), Y iri-nix. 

innix-paq today. K irnixpak today, all day. 
-paq large. 


aijai almost 

aitauR- yawn, aitauxtugq. (-xtuq). S aitaur- 
(Jenness iatar-), B aitsaur-, WC aitaur-, 
Y aitaur-, IP aittaur-. 

aly- dig, aixtuq. 

aixaq finger; aixat hand (fingers). S aixat, 
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iixa (Xwaykuta ixa), WBM aiyaqg, G 
ay§aq, Y aixax, I ajyaq, P ajasyar (?). 

au-jar- bleed, aujaxtuq. See auk. 

auk blood. N aux, S WBMG auk, Y aux, 
I auk, P auy. 

asiy- good, kind, asixtuq; assiiti- bad, as- 
siituq. (a{{iituq). K asir- (a{ir-), Y asir-; 
N assiti-, K assiiti- (a{lituq), W aziu- 
(azz-), BG asiu-, Y asiiti-, I asiu- bad; 
P asji (?). 

ajay- go, leave, ajaxtuq, NK Y ajay-; ep. 
BG ajay- push something, launch a boat. 

aj yurakinriiti- believe, aj yurakinriitaqa. 

aajyaagq glove, -t, -k. S iixaaq. Cp. aixaq. 

ariraa pretty! good! BM ajiya splendid, ex- 
cellent. See asiy. 

apiti- ask, apituq. N apiti-, K apti-, W 
aviqsu-, BMG apir-, Y apiti-, IP apo-. 

avik half, to divide. NK BMK aviy-, W 
auiy-, YIP aviy-. 

apa grandfather. BM aapa father; W avaak 
grandparent. 

avvauR- forget, avvauxtuq. (avvaauxtuq). 
KS avaur-, Y avaur-. 

avaajaq branch, limb, -t, -k. K avaajaq. Cp. 
W avva, G aaviq roof beam. 

avaataq bladder float. G avataq, P avatar; 
W avatarvak, BM avataqpaq, with -vak, 
-vaq large. 

apsuq smoke. N apsux, S ap{uq, apsuq, Y 
apfux. 

afcilnaq rat. G avinnaq mole, L avinaq rat, 
P ava-. 

amik door, ammiit, ammiik. K amiik, N 
amix, Y amix, perhaps from dual of Y 
amix skin. 

amiq skin, -t. N amix, KS WBMG amiq, 
Y amix, I amiq, P amir. 

amirlu cloud, -t, -k. K amirluq. 

amaari- carry on one’s back, amaaraqa. S 
amarRak-, Y amari-; WBMG I amaar-; 
N amallayiaxi-. 

aa-mun to that place. K amai yonder, B amna 
that one. 

amjak clam, mussel, oyster. B avjak (Ras- 
mussen afjak), Y amjax, I avjak, P amjay. 

amliq many. (aml-, aml-). N amitilarit, K 
amitiq, Y amlix. 

amyaq breast, udder. K ammar- (aamar-) 
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take the breast; cp. WBCG amaama mama, 
mother’s milk (baby word), C amaamay- 
take the breast. 

atiq name, atxit. N atix, K WBMG atiq, 
Y atix, I ataq, P ator. 

aata, atata, atataan daddy, aataatit, aataa- 
tik; atak father. N atti his father, S atakka 
his father; B ataataq, G aataq grand- 
father; G ataataq father. 

ataata after a while. K ataata. 

attauciq one. N ataucix, K atauciq, S ataa- 
siq, WBMG atausiq, Y attaucix, I atau- 
siq, P atausir. 

ataakuaRaq evening. (-uaRaq, -uuRaq). K 
ataaku. 

atuq sing. NKS WBM YIP atur-. 

atuq lend. K WBG atur- use, WB atuqti- 
lend. 

ani- go out, annua. NS WBMG ani-, Y ani-, 
IP ano-. 

anniu snow (on the ground). WBM aniu, 
NS YP anniu (S anji). 

anixtirug alive, breathing. (an-, ann-; -tixuq, 
-tiquq, -taruq). K G anir-niq, W anip- 
niq, BM aniq-niq; K anixtifkar- breathe; 
YIP anir- 

annau- strike, annauyaga. N _  annau-, 
WBMG anau-, Y annau-, IP anau. 

anaR- excrement, anaaqa my excrement. N 
anax, WBMG anaq, Y anax, I anaq, P 
anaR. 

anuuga wind. (aanuuga). NK anuuga (K 
anuqa), S anuqi, WBM anura, InG 
anuri, YIP anuqa, -qi, Ra; -Ri. Cp. P 
anir- breathe. 

anyaq elder brother, annaan vocative, anpaat, 
anpaak. S annar-, Y anpax; W aniaqataa 
his or her —; G ani woman’s elder brother; 
G anaqataa his elder sibling. 

alliajuq sad. (alliaajuq). N allia- mourning, 
lonely for, alliajuy- lonely, WB aliasuy- 
mourning, lonely for, Y allia-juy-, IP alia- 


suy-. 

alliuxtug ghost, spirit, -t, -k. N alliur- haunt, 
WB aliur- haunt, G aliurtur- see a ghost, 
P aliur-. 

alin-tar- cowardly, aliptaxtuq. NK Y alipi- 
afraid; 8 aliyinar- terrifying. 
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alappaa it is cold. N BM alappaa, B ala- 
paar- cold (weather). 

alpaq mark. N alpar-, KS alpar- (altinar-, 
K alipaq, S allipa-), WBMG aylay-, Y 
alpar-, I ayla-, P apla- (?). 

alqagq elder sister, -t, alqaak, alqaap vocative. 
N alqax, K algqaq (atkaq), BG aliqag, 
Y alqax, I aloqaq, P aloqar. 

alyaruq year. K atyakuq; N atxaani, B 
alRaani @ year or more ago... 

acipluk root, acipluut, aciptuuk. See aci-. 

aci- under, atciani under it. (atciaani). NK 
aci, S asi-, Y aci; cp. WBMG ati-. 

acak maternal aunt, atciit, atciik. W asa-, 
BCG atsaq, Y acax, I atsaq, P atsay. 

acaq fruit, berry, -t, -k. NK acaq, W aziaq, 
BM asiat, Y asax, I asiaq, P asjar. 

acax-paq apple. (acax-). -paq large. 

acliq saucer, -t, -k. 

akispaa sneeze. (aq-, ak-). 

akkiimanaaxugq win. Perhaps cp. akiq price. 

akkilaq stale. 

akiiyari- carry, akiiyaraqa. 

akiq money. W ayi-, NK BMG aki- opposite 
side, price, YIP aki-. 

aakaq mama, aakkaay vocative, aaka mother, 
-t, -k. (aaka, akka). Cp. NS aana mother, 
WBMG aanak grandmother. 

ayaju-lix-ta priest, -tit, -tik. (ar-). K ayaju- 
lixté; K ayajulir- hold divine services; 
ayaju mask festival, divine service. -lir- 
supply, -té agent. 

akalria wagon, train, akalriakun by train. 
(akalriaakun). See akay-. 

akay-, akar- roll, akaxtug. K akay- roll; 
S akar- capsize, NS aqar-, WB aqrar- 
roll, G aySay- turn over, P akjay-, akiar-, 
aqjaR-. 

akaarinkiy- round, akaarinkixtuq. B aka- 
valuqtugq (ax-). See akay-. 

ayyuumaq basket -t, ayyuumaak. (ay7-, 
aRR-). 

akxniaq credit, borrow. (akiq-, akix, aqx-). 
See akiq. 

ayja star. (ar-). K ayjaq (Hinz axiaq, Ras- 
mussen ayiaq); B ayruk two stars together, 
I ayjuk. 

axtuq feel. K axtur- touch, M aktur- take 
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hold, Y axtur-, I aktur-, P aytur-; B 
aksiy- touch; Ki ayraqtur-, G ay{faqtur- 
carry, I ayjaqtur-. 

akpiq pain, hurt, akpixtaa. NK akniq, 
WBMG annir-, I annir-, YP aknir-. 

api- big, annuq. NK BMG api-, Y api-, 
IP apo-. 

apinquq toe. 

ayjaajugaq parent, chief, boss, -t, -k, ayaaju- 
qaaqa my boss. (-qaq, -Raq). K anaajugaq 
(anaijugaq), M apajurqaq old man; G 
anaju, WBM I apajuk older sibling of the 
same sex; W anajuklik, apajuyliq oldest 
sibling. Cp. api- big. 

apak wnele (translated paternal uncle, but 
this may be mistaken), appiit, appiik. N 
api his—; In ayak parent’s brother, W aya, 
G anak maternal uncle, Y apax, I apax, P 
apay. 

ayu-catch after chasing, annuaga; ayunniaxti 
hunter. N apu-, WBMG agu-, YIP apu-. 

aypuar- to paddle. (annualra he’s pad- 
dling). NK apnuar-, WBMG anuar-, Y 
appuar-, IP anuar-. 

appuar-un paddle. NK apyguarun, S apua- 
Run, Y annuarun; WBM anuun, G apuut, 
I apuun. 

apun man, apuutit, apuutik. NK WBM 
apun, G aput, YIP apun; WG also father, 
B also husband. 

ayuu-caluq male animal. K apuucalugq; N 
apucax, C apusalluq (-k) bull caribou, Y 
anu-salux, I apu-salluq, P apu-sallur. See 
apun. 

apjaq boat, -t, -k; apjax-paq ship. N apjax 
(apizaq), KS apjaq, Y apjax; KS apjax- 
pak (Xwapkuta). -paq large. 

ap-li- grow, apliug. NK apli-, WBMG azyli-, 
I ayli, YP apli-. See api. 

anqaq ball, -t, -k. S apqaq (Xwapkuta), Y 
anqax; cp. G ar§aq. 

aRi- ripe, aRRut they are ripe. 

aritfaq mitten, aritfiit, aritfiik. N aritfax; 
W irgan, BM atqan, G aarqat mitten; 
G aaq sleeve; G arvaqg, W aqvaq outer 
edge of hand. 

aqajyinnaaragq chicken, turkey. (aqazri-, 
aqazyi-, aqazki-). 
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aqavjik salmonberry, aqavjiit, aqavjiik. S 
WBML I agqpik cloudberry. S aqpik 
probably borrowed. 

aRRana- proud, arRayauq. B. aruyuaya-. 

aru- rot, arRuut they rot. See ari-. 

aqquavagq yesterday. (akkuaawaq). K aqqua- 
vaq (aqvavak). 

aqumya- sit, aqumyauq. (ak-, aq-). N 
aquumi-, K aqumya- (ak-), S aqumi-, Y 
aqumi-; W arumu-, BM aqumuy7- go back- 
ward; W aruviti- squat, B aquviti- sit; 
W aru-, BMG aqu- back end, rear, I aqu-. 

aqumya-utaq chair, -t, -k. K aqumliq (ak-), 
5S aqumittaq. 

aruulair- stop moving, aRuulaixtuqg. K aruu- 
lair-; BC I ariu- stop doing. 

aruksaiti- green, aruksaitut they are green. 
See ari- ripe. 

aquq wood, stick, aqquut, aqquuk. (aquk). 
S aquq, Y aqux. 

aqsaq belly. N aqsax, S aqsaq (Bogoraz), 
G aqajaq, Y aq{ax, I aqajaq, P aqajar; 
N aqsaxqux, K aqsaquq, S aq{axquq 
(aqha-), W ariaruq, BM agiaRuq, G aqa- 
jaruq stomach, belly, Y aq\axqux, I aqaja- 
ruq, P aqajarqur. 

aRvi-nilyit six, arvinliyni for six (days). NS 
aRvinilyit (axuviniliyit), W aqviniliyit, 
(aquvi-), G arvi-niq; SG P arvir- pass 
from one place to another (numeral six 
expressed as passing from one hand to 
the second in counting fingers). 

aqfaruq run. N aqfarur- (aqfaxur-), S 
axpaati-, WBM aqpay-, G arpay- run, 
dance, Y aqva-, I aqpay-, P aqvay-. 

aRnaq woman; arna-caaluq female; arna-Raq 
girl, aRnaRaat, aRnaRaak. W annagq, NKS 
BMG YIP arnaq; B arna-sallug; KS 
aRna-Raq. -caaluq (P saalluq), cp. anuu- 
caluq male animal; -nraq small. 

aRnaqaan cousin (male or female, probably 
parallel cousin on the mother’s side), -tit, 
-tik. C arnaqati- female companion, fellow 
husband (relationship of two men who 
exchange wives), Y arnaqaati-, IP arna- 
qaate-. The suffix -qaati- evidently means 
related thru, arnaqaan related thru 
women. 
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uuti- burned, cooked, uutuq. N uti-, K uuti-, 
WBM uuti- B uttir-; G uutir-. 

ujaaquq neck. N ujaxqux, K ujaaquq, S 
ujaqquq; G ujay-, ujakkar- stretch neck. 

ujuuraq younger brother, -t, -k. N ujurax. 

ujjuuq say! here! 

ujvitu- smart, ujvituug. K Y ujvitu- (-tuq); 
K uji sense; perhaps ep. B usiuma J think 
so, G usi it’s so (Jenness 94). 

upinixqaq spring of the year. K upinixqaq 
(upirnaxkaq),S upinraya, Y upinirigar-; 
W uvinraq, BM upinraq, G upirnaaq 
summer, 1 upinoaraq; W uvinraqraq, B 
upinraqraq, M upinraq-jaq (M -{aq), I 
upinraqjaq. 

ummia-lik wealthy. (ummee-, ummiaa-). 
WBM umia-lik wealthy, possessing an 
oomiak, Y ummialix; I umialik, P umialiy; 
WBMG umiag, P umiar. 

umiy- close, umyan when it closes. S WBMG 
umiy- blocked, barred (S umixtuq opens 
something—probably misunderstood), Y 
umiy-, IP umev-. 

umjuar- think, umjuaxtiqi you think. K 
umjuar-; W izima, BMG I isuma- mind, 
think; P umijuar-, isuma-. 

utir- return, utxtua I return. N WBMG 
utir-, Y utir-, IP utar-; KG uti the way 
back. 

uteuk vulva. N uteuk (ucuk), BMG utsuk 
(BM uttuk, but In utsuk). Cp ucuk penis. 

utqiq potatoes, sweet potatoes. 

una this, that, ukut. ukuk, NKS WBMG 
YIP una; N ta-ukut, WBM ukua (ukwa); 
N ta-ukuk, WBM ukuak. 

unaaliq Eskimo dialect of St. Michael’s Is- 
land, Norton Sound. 

unnuaq this morning, unnuaqu tomorrow, 
unnuaquu-mi in the morning, unnuaquan 
next day. (unnuakuumi). K unuaq, unu- 
aqu tomorrow, N unuagqun tomorrow, 
WBM unuaq last night, Y unnuax, I 
unuaq, P unuar. See unuk. 

unuk night, unnuuk, unnuuyni for two nights. 
(unuk, unnuuk). N unux, KS WB unuk, 
Y unux, I unuk, P unuy. 

uli- tide rising, ulluq. W uliti-; K uliq, L uli 
high tide; Y uli-, IP ula-. 
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ulik blanket, ulliit, ullik. KG ulik, Y ulix, I 
ulik, P uliy. 

uuliy- tremble, uulixtuq. 
uliyar-, K WBMG uuli7-. 

ulu tongue. NS ulu tongue, WBMG ulu blade, 
knife, YIP ulu; K aluupun tongue. Also 
ep. P uluar cheek, I uqaq tongue. 

uci freight, load; uci-i-lir- unload, uciilixtuq. 
N ucit, W uzi, G usi, Y uci, IP usi; B 
usiy- load up. : 

ucuk penis. N ucux, K ucuk, W uzuk, BMG 
usuk, Y ucux, I usuk, P usuy. 

uksuq winter; uksuaq autumn, last autumn, 
uksauqu next autumn. NK uksu-, 8 uksu-, 
uk§u- (Xwankuta uxsu-, Jenness ukju-), 
W uyiuq, BMG ukiugq, Y ukfux, I ukiuq, 
P ukojur. 

upaalaq south. (uny-). N upaalax, K unaalaq 
south wind, south, WBM unalaq southwest 
or west wind, Y uyalax, I upalaq, P una- 
lar. 

uppaaraq moss, -t, -k. 

upuuva-n heart. NK upuuvan (K -yan), 
WBM uuman, G uumat, Y upuva-n, I 
uuma-n, P upuva-n, uupva-n; K upuuva-, 
W uuma- live; K unuuvalriit creatures. 

upuuva-lria animal. (upjuualria, upuwalra). 
See unuuvan. 

uppik snow owl. (unpiq). N umpix, WBM 
ukpik, G uypik, Y uppik, I ukpik, P 
uppiy; 8 ukpik probably borrowed from 
W. 

uqi- fat, stout, uqqiuq. See uquq. 

ugqiixiti- light, uqiixituq. N uqissiti-, K uqii- 
yiti-, Y uqiix{iti-; W uriy- (uwiy-), BMG 
uqiti-; P uqiy-. See uqqaamaiti-. 

uqqaamaiti- heavy, uqqaamaituq. (ukk-). K 
uqamaiti-, BM uqumaiti-, See uqiixiti-. 

uqugq blubber. N uqux, K uquq WB uqruq, 
G ur§uq, M uqjuq (uq{uq), Y uqux, I 
uqjuq, P uqjur. 

uquuR-un grease. See uquq. 

uRuRNag mouse. (URUR-, UyUy-). Cp. L uqju- 
naq (ukjunak). 

uqfiyaq willow, bush, -t, uqfiyaak. (-Raq). 
N uqfix, WBM ugpiq, G urpik willow, 
Y uaqfix, I uqpiq, P uqvik; K uaqfiyat 
bushes; S (Xwapkuta) uqfixtak forest. 


(uulixtuq). N 
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uqnaxi- hot, uqnaxuq. Cp. W urur-, BMG 
I uqur- warm (clothing); N uqnaqliria 
it ts hot, WBMG uunar- hot. 

uRluraq bow. (oolaq). N urlurax; cp. W 
uRlaiti-, G urlir- aim. 


jaasiik box, jaasiiyit, jaasiiyik. Russian ja§cik. 

javun oar, javuutit, javuutik. (jaa-, ja-). 
N. jaun. Cp. § ipun, W ivun, BM ipun, 
G iput oar, perhaps from P ijavun, ijvun; 
G ipuy- row, W ivuy-, N In ipuy- io 
lever, YIP ipuy. Perhaps also cp. jaqu 
wing. 

jaa-ni yonder. NK Y jaani. 

jaaksiy- far, jaaksixtuq. K jaak-fak. Also 
cp. § javantuq zt is far away (jeavan-). 

jaqu wing. N jaqu-, K jakug, W izakua, 
BCG isaruq; N jar-, W izay-, BCG isay- 
stretch wings. 

ju-inaq twenty (complete person, i.e. all digits 
counted). WBM I inuinnagq. See juk. 

jualirjaq crab. 

ju-pix-ta Eskimo thing, Eskimo word or lan- 
guage, jupixtat, jupixtarnik from Eskimo. 
K juppik Eskimo. -pik genuine. See juk. 

ju-nraq baby child, junraat, junraak. -nraq 
small. See juk. 


juk person, juut, juuk. N jux, KS juk, | 


WBM.G inuk, Y jux, I inuk, P inuy. 


juncax-ta doctor (one who cures), juncaxtit. | 


K jupcarista; K junear- restore to health. 
juR- cure, juxtaa. Perhaps cp. W iur- rub, 
P ivur-. 
stuuluq table, -t, -k, -m. Russian stol. 


vii J. N vvii-pa (kwipa); K vii-pa; cp. § 
WBMG uva-pa. 

vii husband, viika my husband. K vi, G uvi, 
WM uvik; N K viipa (K wina), B uipa 
her husband; YIP uvi, unin. 

viipi- not translated, viipiaqa. 

piunaiti- difficult, piunaittuq. 

pisa-nRiti-- to mean no harm, pisanrituq, 
pisanritamkin J mean you no harm. -nrit- 
not. 

pi-juy- want, pijuxtuq. K pijuy-, W pizuy-, 
BM pisuy-, Y pijuy-, IP pisuy-. P pi- 
thing, -juy- want. 
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pisur- hunt, pisuxtuq; pisuxta hunter. Cp S 
pilay- hunt sea mammals, WBCG pilay- 
cut up carcass. 

piruufkaq, miruufkaq rope, -t, -k. Russian 
vjirjéfka. 

pitixcaq shoot. (pitix-). K pitiyar-, W pi- 
tiksa-, BG pisiy-, P pitiy-; M pisiy- from 
P pisiy- or borrowed from another dialect 
which, like B and G, change t to s after i; 
K pitixcaun, G pisiysi, BM pisiksi. 

viita- stay, reside, viitauq, viitauyna. K viita-. 

pitaaqi- catch (fish, game), pitaaqaqa. 

pi-li- make, pilliaqga. K piliakaa makes tt. 
Cp. ca-li- do. 

piilitcag pepper. Russian pjérjic. 

piliqpiliraaq toad, frog. (-Raq, -Raaq). 

pilaa- cut, pilaayaqa. S pilay- hunt animals, 
WBMG pilay- cut up carcass. 

piluuyur- dress, piluuyuxtuq. 
-raxtuq). N piluuyut clothing. 

piciixuq do. K picay-. 

piciqnili- willing, piciqnillua J am willing. 

vik grass, viyit, viyik. S iviq, W iuvik, BMG 
ivik, Y vix, I ovik, P aviy. 

pikiti- walk, pikituq. NK pikiti- (K piktuq), 
Ki pizuk, BMG pisuy-, Y pikiti-, I pisuy-, 
P pi-. 

piikinaq hog. Perhaps from English pig, with 
added native suffixes. 

pikiq to whip; pikxtun a whip. W iviraq- 
to whip, G ipiraq harpoon line, C ipir- 
tied, I ipir- tied, ipiraq line, W iviita, B 
ipiuta, I ipiuta thong; W ivirar- whip, B 
ipirautagq sled trace, G ipirautaq dog whip, 
I ipiraq, ipirautaq; P api- line. 

viixtauq taste. K viiyi- (viiyaa). 

viixtuar- gamble, viixtuaxtuq. 

pipaajut three (pl.), pipaajuni for three (days). 
K pipaajun (pipajun), NS pipaajut, Y 
pipaju-, IP pipasu-. 

pipaaju-nilyit ezght (pl.), pipaajunliyni for 
eight (days). (-linni). K pipaajunliyin (pi- 
yajunliyin), In pipasuniliyit. See pipaajut. 

pinraliq rib. (-Raliq, -Raaliq). 

vir- have a fit, vixtut they had a fit. 

piri- bent, pirRuq; piriti- bend, piritaqa. 
K piri- (pirriug), W piriti-, G piqiti-, 
B piriti- P pire-, piga-. 


(-Ruxtuq, 
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pixpakkaa love. 

pixtuqciiraq otter. 

virya- slanting, sober, vinnauq. N vir- (uax- 
tuq), G uvir-, C uvipa-, P uvir-, uvirpa-; 
B uvar-, uvapa-, W uva-. 

pair- lick, paixtuq. (paaixtuq). G ippar-, 
P oppaar-. 

paixti- meet, paixtug, paixtaqa. N paixti-, 
WBG paar-, Y pair-, I paar-, P paor- 

pau-nraq blackberry, -t, -k. N paunraq, 
G paurnaq; cp. WBMG paugq soot. -nraq 
small. 

vaami play. 

pamjuq fail. N pamjux (pammisuq), K pam- 
juq, WBMG pamiug, Y pamjux, I 
pamiuq, P pamoajur. See also I papik bird’s 
tail. 

paatakkuq honey, syrup. K paatakuq. 

patay-mik early, fast (with haste). (patar-). 
N pataymix (N patayumik), K pataymik, 
W patay- hasten, YIP patay-. 

vaataq cotton. Russian vata. 

va-ni here, there, vaniixfa here. (waniixwa). 
N va, K vani, W uvva, uvani, BM uvva, 
G uva here, this; K vaniifa here it is; Y 
va, IP uvva. 

panik daughter, panniit, panniik. N panix, 
K WBMG panik, Y panix, I panik, P 
paniy. 

pana harpoon, -t, k. S pana spear, WCG 
pana large two-edged knife, YIP pana. 

valtu then. K vatu. See va-ni. -Hu or. 

paluu-niq skinny, lean. K paluu- starve,.W 
palupu-, P paluu-. 

palugtaq beaver. K paluqtuq; perhaps cp. B 
paluktaq red fox. 

paakiraa- canned fish, paakiraanik (loaded) 
with canned fish. Perhaps somehow derived 
from English pack. 

vankut we (pl.), vapkuk. S vapkun, (wan- 
kun), W uayut, BMG uvayut; W uayuk. 

paraaluaq rice. K paraaluruat rice (like 
maggots). See paraaluq. 

paraaluq snake (paaraaluq). See K paraalut 
kind of white worms (maggots). 

puata dance. W pualla-, P pualta-. 

pujuruaxaq strawberry, -t, -xaak. Perhaps 
cp. P pujuq fog, smoke. 
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pujux-luq dust, -tuut, -tuuk. N pujux, K 
WBMG pujuq smoke, fog, Y pujux, I 
pujuq, P pujur. 

pupiiruaq tree fungus, -t, -k. K pupi, W 
puvik, G pupik eruption, YIP pupi-. 

putu- perforate, puttuaqa; puttuuri-punch 
many holes in, puttuuraqa. W putu-, YIP 
putu-; C putuy-pierced; N puutu, WBG 
putu hole. 

pupsu- pinch, pupsuaqa. N pupsu-yi-; W 
pusuk, G putsuk thumb and forefinger 
together, 1 putsuk. 

pulaafkaq safety pin, -t, -k. Russian bulafka. 

puxta- float, puxtauq; puxta-un float, lungs 
(recorded only with meaning of lungs). 
K puxta-, G puyta-, WBC pukta, Y 
puxta-, I pukta-, P puyta-; K puxtaun, 
WBC puktaun float; cp. N puvaq, B pu- 
vak, G puak lung; K puxtautit lungs. 

puqia-ciiraa heat. NK puqia heat. 

pxiti- clean, pxituq. (pxxituq). W ipgqit-, 
Y pxiti-, I apqita-, P aparite-; BG ipiq 
dirt, I apaq, P apar. 


mijlipuq bug. See also millinuq. 

miisiuk sack, miisiuyit, miisiuyik. Russian 
mjifok. 

miruufkaq, piruufkaq rope. Russian vjir- 
jéfka. 

mi-nRiti- sober, minrituq. -nRiti- not, mir- 
drink. 

millipuq bug. K miliput bees, N milliyuy 
caralid beetle (millt-)} WBMG mippuq 
beeile, P millinuq, milnuq. See also mij- 
linuq. 

miluk suck, smoke. K WBMG miluy- suck, 
YIP miluy-. 

miluyjaq wasp. In milluy- sting. 

milqari- hit with missile, mitqaraqa. Cp. 
WBMG milur- throw a stone. 

miiquq feather. N mitqux, K miiquq, G 
mirquq, WBM mitqug hair, fur, feathers, 
Y milqux, I mitquq, P mitqur. 

miciy- jump, micixtuq. W miziy-, L misiy- 
hop, jump, Y miciy-, IP masay-; G mipir- 
leap; BC mitiy- leap, I matiy-. 

micuxpaq wet. (micax-). K micupi- wet, K 
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micuq sap, G misuy- dip, W mizu juice, 
Y micu-, IP misu-. Perhaps ep. miq water. 

miki- little, mikkuq. NK WBMG miki-, Y 
miki- IP miko-. 

mipuk rub. K mipuk- anoint, paint; G minuk 
dirt; W mipu-li-, B mipu-lir- paint. 

mipqun needle, mipqutit. (minquttit). K 
minqun (mipkun) S miinqun, W mirqun, 
BM mitqun, G mirqut, Y miinqun, I 
mitqun, P miinqun. 

miq water, drink, mirit, mirik, mixtug. N 
mix (max), KS mig (S Jenness-Rasmussen 
imiq, Bogoraz miq), Y mix, I imiq, P 
emir. 

miq-suk thirsty. K miq-suy- 

mirmi translated ice, perhaps incorrect for 
miR-mi in water. 

massiutnaq wild parsnip, -t, -k. 

masi- mash, massiuq. 

massuutnaq personal name (James An- 
drews). Perhaps cp. massiutnaq. 

majur- climb, majuxtuq. K WBMG majur-, 
YIP majur-. 

maatmun this way. N maani in this way; 
S maatin today, WBMG manna this, YIP 
ma-. 

manniati- rough, manniatuq. K maniati- wn- 
even. See manixpaq. 

manik egg, manix-paq large egg. K manik, 
S manpik. WBMG mannik, Y manix, I 
mannik, P manniy. 

manix-paq smooth, flat. K BCG maniy-, YIP 
maniy-. -paq large, very. 

maniynagq halibut. (manir-, maniy-). 

malakuq milk. Russian malaké (in standard 
orthography molok6). 

malru-nilyit seven (pl.). K malru-nliyin, 
In malruniliyit. 

malruk two (du.), malruyni for two (days), 
malruk ippiaq forty, malruk ippiaq qul- 
nik fifty. N malrux, KS WBM malruk, 
G marluk, Y malrux, I malruk, P mal- 


Ruy. 

macaq sun. S macsaq, W mazaq (mazzaq), 
Y macax, I masaq, P masar. 

manaayi- squeeze, mapaayaqa. 

maqi bath. KB maki- take a sweat bath, per- 
spire. 
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maqii-niq Saturday, week, maqiinirmi for a 
week, maqiinixtua another week. K ma- 
kiiniq bath, Saturday, week. 

maraq flat. K maraq level ground, WBMG 
markraq mud, Y marax, I marraq, P 
maRRark. 

maqaaruaq rabbit. K maqaaruaq (-yuaq). 

mumix-ci- translate, mumixciukuk we two 
translate. K mumiy- invert, translate, 
WBMG mumiy- invert, YIP mumiy-. 

munaaqi- watch, tend, munaaquq. (mun-, 
munn-). W munari-, B munarinni- tend 
a sick person, P muna-. 

mulutuuk hammer, mulutuuyit, mulutuuyik. 
Russian malaték, orthographic and dia- 
lectical moloték. 


tiisitcaaq thousand. Russian tisjica. 

tipittikuuvik onion. W tivi, KG tipi taste, 
odor, YIP tipi; W tivitu- having a strong 
taste or odor. 

tima body. (timm-). K tima, N timi-, BG 
timi, Y tima, IP tima. 

tikiiti- arrive, tikiicamta when we arrive, 
tikiipailimta before we arrive. NK tikiiti-, 
WBM6G tikiti- Y tikiti-, IP tikite-. 

tiyu- take, tiyyuuq; tiyu-miaqi- hold, carry 
in hand, tiyumiaqaa. (tirimiaqaa, tiyum-). 
N tiyi-, K tiyuu-, W tiu-, BCG tiyu-, Y 
tiyi-, tiyu-, I tiyu-, P tiya-, tiyu-; K 
tiyuumiakaa has zt in his arms. 

tiyuutaaq slave. See tiyu-; WB tiyuar- 
adopt. 

tipi- fly, tinnuq. (tinuq). KS BMG tipi-, Y 
tini-, IP tino-. 

tinuk liver. K tinu, N WBG tinuaq, G tinuk, 
YIP tipu-. 

tipmiacujaq bird. 
tinmiaq. 

tin-miaq duck. K BMC tinmiaq bird, Y 
tinmiax, I tinmiaq, P tinmiar. 

tinluri- punch, tinluraqga. WBMG tiyluy-. 

tiq buttocks. N tix, S tiq (Rasmussen itiq), 
Y tix, I atiq, P otir. 

tixtiq humpback salmon. 

tai- come, tai imperative, tailyukut we come; 
taiji- bring, taijyu bring it. K tai-. 

taituk fog. Cp. taamjik. 


(-maa-, -miaa-). See 
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ta-una he, she, zt, ta-ukut they (pl.), taukuk. 
(taau-). NKS WBMG YIP ta-. See una. 

tauxkin then, after that. See tauna. 

tajar-nailitaq bracelet, -t, -k. W tajapniq, S 
BM tajarniq, G tajak, tajarnaq, P tajar 
wrist, forearm. 

tava that’s all. See tauna. 

tavaa-ni there. See tava, tauna. 

taavaaqiq tobacco. Russian tabak. 

tafcik belt, tafciit, tafciik. N tafsi, W tapsiq 
(tapziq), BM tapsi, G tavsi, Y tafci, I 
tapsi, P tavsi. 

tammaat, tammaan all, all of it. W tamat 
all kinds of things; K tamaq all, I tama-v- 
both, all. 

tamaq lose. NK tamar-, WBMG tammar- 
get lost, Y tamar-, IP tammar-. 

tammua chew. KW tamua-, BCG tamur-, 
YIP tamua-, tamur-. 

taamjik dark; tammlik dark. N taax, WBG 
taaq darkness, Y taax, I taaq, P taar; K 
tanyaq darknesss S tapyur- black G 
tarraq shadow; K taamlik place where the 
spirits of certain dead are. See also taituk 
fog. 

tamlu chin. N tamlu, K tamluq (tamuluq), 
WBM tavlu, G tavluq, Y tamlu(x), I 
tavlu(q), P tamlu(r). 

tatixaq crane. (tatsixaq). C tatilyaq, W 
tatiryaq, P tatalyar. 

tanqiyi- shine, tanqiyiuq. (-Riuq). K tanqiyi- 
(-kiyi-) light, N tanqi daylight; N tanqix, 
S tangiq (Xwapkuta), W tarqiq, BM 
tatqiq moon, month, Y tanqix, I tatqiq, 
P tanqir. 

tanyu-Raq boy, tanyuraat, tanyuraak. (tan- 
Ruxaq, tanyuraq). K tanyaruluq; K 
taru man; C tau person; P ta-. -nraq 
small. 

talii-mat five (pl.), from complete hand or 
arm. NK tatimat, S tatimat, WBM 
tallimat, G tatlimat, Y taltimat, I tatlimat. 
See taliq. 

taliq arm. (tataq). N talix, KS taliq, WBMG 
taliq, Y tatix, I taliq, P tatir. 

tahiiqu- Aleutian archipelago, tatiiqumun to 
Aleutians, tahiiqumik from Aleutians. See 
tatiq. 
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taki- long, takkuq. W takru-, NK BMG 
taki-, Y taki-, IP tako-. 

taakirar- doctor, taaktiraxlu along with the 
doctor. From English. 

tanilti- town, tapiltimnik from my town 
(translation not certain). 

taapirug drunk. 

tanlu snowshoe, -t, -k; taplur- put on snow- 
shoes, tanluxtugq. NKS taplu, WB taylu, 
Y taplu, I taylu, P taplu. 

tanxti-, tanxi- see, tanxtua, tanxaa; tanxc- 
taaq show; tayxctaarur- take part in 
show, tanxctaarullua that I take part in 
show; tayxctaaviaxtur- to be in shou, 
tanctaaviaxturlua in order that I be in 
show. N tanki-, K tanxi-; BMG I tautuy-. 

taquukaq bear. CP Point Hope takkuaq 
polar bear. 

tarjaxfaq king salmon. K tarjaqfak. 

tarjuq salt, ocean, tarjuuk. N  tarjux 
(tarRiux), KS tarjug, WBM tariug, G 
tarajug, Y tarjux, I tarajuq, P tarajur. 

taxtu kidneys. N taxtu, G tartu, WBM 
taqtu, Y taxtu, I taqtu, P tartu. 

taarnaq liquor. See taapiruq. 

tuik shoulder (du.). (tuiik). N tui, W tuik, 
BM tui, G tuvi, Y tui, IP tuvi. 

tujuq send. NKS WBG tujur- send a mes- 
sage, invite a guest, YIP tujur-. 

tufti- choke, tuftuq. WG tupiti-, Y tufti-, 
I tuppate-, P tuvpata-. 

tupay- awake tupaxtuq. (-paxtuq). 
tuvay-, BMG, tupay-, YIP tupay-. 

tuma road, tumit, tumik. N tuma, K tuma 
(tumma), S tuma, WBG tumi, Y tuma, 
IP tuma. 

tutxaq grandchild, tutxat, tutxaak. (tutxaq, 
tuutaq). W tutik, Y tutxax, I tutak, P 
tutey, tuteyar.. 

tuni- sell, tunnug. CG tuni- make a present, 
Y tuni-, IP tuna. 

tunu- behind, tunnuani behind it. NK WBMG 
tunu-, YIP tunu-. 

tunuq fallow. N tunux, K tunug (tunnuq), 
WBCG tunnuq, Y tunux, I tunnuq, P 
tunnuRr. 

tuntu caribou. NKS tuntu (S Bogoraz), G 


W 
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tuytu, M tuktu, Y tuntu, I tuktu, P 
tuntu. 

tuntu-nRaq cow. -nraq small. 

tuntu-xpaq horse. (-xpaq). -x-paq large. 

tunraq devil. N tunrax, BMG tuurnaq 
(BM turnraq), W tunraq, Y tunrax, 
I tuurnaq, P tuunrar. 

tulukaaruq crew. Cp. K tuluukarugq, tuluu- 
kaq, N tulukkag, BMG I tuluyaq, G 
tuluvaq alternate form. 

tupjuuli black. K tunug, N tupuliria black, 
dark; G tuyujur- blue. 

tuqi- die, tuqquq; tuqu- dead, tuqquuq; 
tuquuti- kill, tuquutaa. NK tuqi-; BMG 
tuqu- YIP tuqu-; KS tuquuti-, W turuti-, 
BM tuquti-, Y tuquti-, IP tuqutea-. 

txi- hard, txxuq. (tixxuq). N txi- (txux); 
perhaps cp. N tixsax red spruce, WM 
itkiq, BG ikkiq hard wood, esp. red spruce; 
also cp. WM siti, B sisi-, G sisak hard. 


niiti- hear, niituq. NK niiti- (K nituq). 

nivviaxcaq lady, nivviaxcamik. K nivviax- 
caq (niviaycaq), BM niviaqsiaq, G niviaq, 
Y nivviaxsax, I niviag, niviaqsiaq, P 
niviaR, niviaRsiaR. 

nimirjaq eel. C mimiriaq worm found in 
pods, P nimirijaqg; N nimix, K InG 
nimiq bandage, Y nimix, I nimig, P 
nimir. 

niliq flatus. BG niliq, Y nilix, I nilig, P 
nilir. 

nilir-nat beans (pl.), nilirnaq. 

nillaq laugh. N nillar- (nill-). 

nikiti- to cron, nikitaqa. 

niyiq north. (niraq). N niyiqfax north wind, 
W niuiq northeast wind (niiaq), In niyig 
northeast wind, BM niyiq east wind, G 
niyiq southeast wind, Y niyix, I niyiaq, 
P niyir. 

nipjuq grandmother, nipjut, nipjuuk. WG 
nipiug, Y ninjux, I nipiuq, P nipoajur. 

niri- eat, nirruq) NKS WBMG niri- (N 
niruq, KS niruq), Y niri-, IP nire-. 

niri-sté louse, grasshopper, cricket, from 
eater. NK Y nirista. 

niRi-ctaaq poison, niRictaarit, nirictaaxtuq. 
(nir-, nar-). K nixcitaaq, Y niricitaax. 
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niga fish, niqnik with fish. (niga, niqqa). NK 
niqi (N niqi, niqat) food, fish, W niri, 
BMG niqi food, meat, Y niqi, IP niqa. 
See niri-. 

nigalli-viy- cannery, nigalliviymun to a can- 
nery. (naq-). -vik place. 

niraacupagq cloth, -t, niraacujaak. Perhaps 
cp. BC nirumiy- soft and warm (clothing). 

niqqaR- remember, niqqaxtuq-; niqqaRi- 
remember it, niqqarraa. N niqari- (ni- 
qaxxa), K niqakaa. 

nna house, nit, nik. NKS nna (K na, inna, 
S ina, inna) house, S inside of house, G 
ini, WBM inni room, settlement, lodging, 
Y nna, IP onna. 

nau where; nani where; natmun where to. 
(naau). K nauya, G nauk, BM nau, P 
nauk, nau; NK W P nani. 

nau- grow, nauyuq; nauciq rhubarb; nauciraq 
plant, flower, -t, -k; nauciraxkaq seed, -t, 
-k. (nauruq). K nau-, WB nau-, YIP nau-; 
N nauvicit plant; W naumaruq leaf; K 
naunniraq plant, flower; naucitaq vege- 
table; K naucitaxkat seeds. 

najiq hairseal, najjiit. N najix, KS najiq, 
Upper Kazan najiq (nafiq), Y najix, I 
najiq, P najir. Also ep. S nixsaq, G natsiq. 

najaaRaq younger sister, -t, najaaraak. K 
najayii his or her younger sister; G najak, 
WBM najaq. 

nasquq head. K nasquq, S na§quq, WBMG 
niaquq, Y naSqux, I niaquq, P najaqur; 
cp. N nanqux, BM natquq arrowhead, Y 
nanqux, I natquq, P nanqur. 

napa tree, spruce, -t, -k. K napa, N napalria 
(napalliria), S napaaxtuq tree, W navaaq- 
tuq, B napaaqtug, G napaartuq; BG 
napa upright; YIP napa. 

navRiiti- borrow, navriituq. (navrRituq). K 
navniiti- lend. 

naataq hoot owl. 

natciaxsaq seal pup. M natsiaq, Y naciaxsaq, 
I natsiaq, P natsiarn; S W naqsaq; BMG 
I natsiq seal. See also najiq. 

naniiti- short, naniituq. K naniiti-. WBMG 
naiti-, P nanita-. 

naniq light.S WB naniq lamp (S Xwapkuta), 
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Y nanix, I naniq, P nanir; BG naniruaq 
lantern. 

naniq bone. (nanaq). N nanix. 

nanix-paq spear. (-xpaq). -x-paq large. 

nanvaq lake, pond, -t, -k. N nanvax (nannu- 
vaq), WB narvaq, M najvaq, Y nanvax, 
I najvaq, P nanvar. 

nalliki- hit with missile, nalttikaqa. 

nalaaqi- find, nalaaquq. K nalaqi- (nalakaa); 
NK nataqi- (N nataqqa, K natakaa); G 
nani-; WB navrar-, G nav{aar-, I 
navjaar-. 

nalu- not knowing, nattuaga I don’t know 
him, nattuan you don’t know him; natu- 
nriti- know, natunrituq. N natu-, WBMG 
nalu-, I nalu-, YP natu-. 

nacaq hood, hat, -t, -k. N nacax, S nasa- 
piraq, W nazaq, BCG nasaq, Y nacax, 
I nasaq, P nasar. 

nakaacuk bladder, nakaacuka my bladder. K 
nakaacuk, W nayasuk, BG nakasuk, Y 
nakacux, I nakasuk, P nakasuy. 

naklinnaq poor, pitiful. K naktiynaxkuq 
pitiable; WB navyli- pity. 

nakkuu sweet. S nayuu- (perhaps borrowed 
from W), W nayuu-, BM nakuu- good, Y 
nakkuu, IP nakuu-; ep. G nakkur- like. 

napti- sick, nantuq; nantinriiti- well, nap- 
tinriituq. K napti-, W napiti, Y napti-, 
IP nanote-; G napiy- suffer a relapse. 

napirna- stand, napirjauq. (napaR-, napir-), 
K WC napir-, YIP napir-; N napi-un 
thumb. Also see napa. 

naRi- smell, narruq. K nari-, WBMG nai-. 

naRutkaq spear, -t, -k; naruikaqaatar- poise 
a spear, narulkaqaataxtuq. N nayultiyax 
harpoon head and blade; W naulliya-un 
harpoon, B naulliyaq harpoon, G nauliyaq 
harpoon head and blade, P nayulttiyaq; W 
naulliya-un harpoon; C naulaq. 

naaruq blossom, bloom. See nau-. 

nujaq hair. N nujax, KS WBMG nujaq, Y 
nujax, I nujaq, P nujar. 

nujuxtar- wild, nujuxtaxtuq; nujunriti- 
tame, nujunrituq. (nujuuxituq). L nujuar- 
wild, L nujuiti- tame. 

nutaaraq fresh, new. N nutaarax, K nutaa- 
Raq, WBM nutaraq, Y nutarax, I 





nutakay, P nutarar; WBMG I nutaaq 

mew. 

nuna land, -t, -k; nunat town, -t, -k; nunaataq 
from the land, perhaps native thing. NKS 
WBMG YIP nuna. 

nulliag wife, -t, -k. N nuliar-, K nuliaqg, WB 
nuliag, BM nulliaq, Y nulliax, I nulliaq, 
P nulliar. 

nukalpiay young man. k nukalpiaq, 8 (Ras- 
mussen) nukalpiaraq, W nuykatpiaq, BM 
nukatpiaq, Y nukalpiax, I nukatpiaq, P 
nukalpiar; perhaps cp. I nukaq younger 
brother. 

nuqiti- pull, nuqitaqa. 

nakaxcuRuik summer, from fawning season. 
(nurax-). N nurax, WBMG nurraq 
fawn, Y nurax, I nurraq, P nurrar. 


liiti- learn, liitug. NK liti- (N llituq, K litaa), 
WBM6G iliti-, Y liti-, IP alita-. 

liy- char, lixtaa. NK liy- (Hixtux), WBG 
iliy-, Y liy-, IP aliy-. 

Hiiri- bet, titrug. N tia lays it down, WBMG 
I ili- lay down, P otttii-. 

liqliq goose. (liqiaq). W lirliq, BG nirliq, 
P lirtir. 

lauciq halter. 

laatuxaq porch, shed. K laufkaq house. 
Russian lafka store. 

luusitaq horse. Russian 16§adj. 

lumaaxagq shirt, -t, -k. Russian rubaéxa. 

luumag crowbar. Russian lom. 

luucinaa he thought of it. Perhaps ep. liiti- 
learn. 

pit thou, Ipici, tpitik. (it-). NKS tpi- (K 
itpi-), WBM ilvi-, G ivli-, Y tpi-, I alvi-, 
P alvi-. 

tquar-niq smelt. 


cii freshwater whitefish, called chee-fish. Cp. 
W siylitaq whitefish. 

ciu- bow; ciumi ahead. N ciu-, K ciu, W siu, 
G suju, BM sivu, YIP sivu; § sivuliq 
first. 

ciun ear. NK ciun, BM siun, G siut, Y 
ciun, IP siun. 
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ciisquq knee. N cisqux, K ciisquq (-kuq), $ 
slixquq, G siirquqg, WBM siitquq, Y 
ciiSqux, I siitquq, P siitqur. 

ciivak bee. K ciivak blowfly. 

cipsaq hip. N cipsax, W sipjaq (W sipsaq, 
Ki sipiaq), B sivjaq, G sivviaq, Y cipSax, 
I sivvajaq, P sivvoajar. 

cimiq swap. K cimir- change, W simir-a its 
equivalent, P simir; B similjir- change; W 
sipiR give extra; W sipniq, G sivniq surplus. 

climaq stone, ciimat, ciimaak. N cimmax. 

ciin why. K ciin; N cauna, S saava what, Y 
cauna; WBMG I suna. 

cikik squirrel. S sikik, WB sikrik (siksyik), 
M siksik, Y cikix, I sikjik, P sikjiy. 

cikiq give. NK cikir- (N cikixtux). 

cikkavviaq hawk. (cikkavjaq). 

ciku ice, -t, -k. NK ciku, S siku, W siyu, 
BMG siku, Y ciku, IP siku. 

ciyuuniq antler, horn. N ciyuuniy ciyuuniq 
(cir-); perhaps cp. W siyjuk, BG siyyuk 
beak. 

cipar- kiss, cipaxtuq. K cinar- embrace, kiss. 
Perhaps cp. qipaq nose. 

ciRi- cover, cirRuq. Perhaps cp. W sirinrai- 
tuq, sikinrataqtuq blinks. 

ciquumi- break, ciquumuq. K ciqumti-, W 
sirimiti-, BM siqumiti-, P siqumiti-; G 
siquy-. 

ca- something, what. See cama, ca-nriti-, 

ca-li, calliaq. 

caujaq drum, -t, -k. N caujax, K caujaq, S 
saajaq, WB saujaq, Y caujax, I saujaq, 
P saujar. 

caujaruaq winter month, time of the bladder 
dance. See caujaq. 

caajuviaq silver salmon. 

cajjaiti- weak, cajjaituq. K casciiyati- un- 
able to do, WB sajir- weak, G saja- without 
strength; cp. B sapi-, G sappi- strong, K 
cayniq effective. 

caaskaq cup, -t, -k Russian gASka. Cp. § 
catqaq, In sastak. 

cavik knife, cavviit, cavviilk; caviiRi- cut 
with knife, caviiraqa. N cavix, K cavik, 
S WBMG savik, Y cavix, I savik, P 
saviy; WBM saluy- scrape skin; N casqu, 
B satqu weapon, C satqun large two-edged 
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knife, satquq bow, G sakku weapon, P 
satqu. 

capakiq shoe, -t, capakiik. Russian sapagi. 

capxiti- brave, capxituq. K cap xiti- al- 
mighty, WBMG sapirnar- invincible, per- 
haps sapi- hinder plus negative suffix; N 
capi-, W savi-, BCG sapi- block. 

ca-ma some. N cauna, K ca, WBMG su-na 
something, what, Y cau-, I su-, P sau-, su-. 

cani- near, canniani near it. K cani-, G 
sanni space nearby, Y cani, IP sanni. 

ca-nriti- nothing wrong, canrituq; canRit-ni- 
agree (say there is nothing wrong), can- 
Ritnia. K canriti-. -nriti- not, -ni- to say. 

ca-li more, furthermore, also again. N cali, 
WBMG suli, P sali, suli; cp. cama. 

calliaq job, work; ca-li- to work, calliug. K 
caliaq; NK cali-; WBM savay-; G sana-; 
B sanalurun tool. -li- do, make. 

caluq fight, caluxtuq. (catuq, caluk). K 
calulriit those who beat one another. 

caqitinataq butterfly, hop leaves. (cak-, caq-). 
K cakilipatat kind of butterflies, M saqa- 
likisag, C saqalikitag, G sariniritaq, L 
saRalikitaq. 

cakkaiq chest. S sayiq breast, W savyiayit, 
B sakiayit, C sakijit, G sakiak, Y cakiax, 
I sakiak, P sakiay; B sakraq crosspiece 
on frame of drum. 

caaxalaq sugar. Russian saxar. 

cupu-n gun, cupuutit, cupuutik. N cupun 
breath, WBM suppuun gun; NK cupi- 
blow, Ki supi- fire a gun (supruq), G 
supi- blow; Y cupi-, IP supa-, suppo-. 

cukkaiti- slow, cukkaituq. (cukkaito). N 
cukkaiti-, BC sukaiti-; NK cuka-, W 
suya-, B suka- fast, Y cuka-, IP suka-. 

cuxxaq beak. N cuxix, W siyuk, BG siyyuk. 

cujaq gall. K cupa, G supag, Y cuna, IP 
supa. 

cupar-li green, blue. K cunar-, WB supar-. 

cura blueberries, -t, -k. 

curaapali gray. Perhaps cp. G sunaar- 
golden. 

ctaamat four (pl.), ctaamanik and four. NK 
staamat (N stamat, K stauman),S stamat, 
BG sisamat, WM sitamat, Y ctamat, IP 
sitamat. 
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ctuk claw. N ctu (itu), S stuk (Jenness 
situk, Bogoraz astuk), Y ctu. 

cli- grind, cliuq; cti-n file. WG sili- sharpen, 
Y chi-, I sili-, P siti-; WB silin, whetstone, 
Y chin, I silin, P sitin. 

cla sky, weather. K ta, N sta, S sita, WBMG 
sila, Y cla, I sila, P sila. 

claiq insane, claixtuq. K taiti- lack sense; K 
laniti- have sense; K tanu- get wnderstand- 
ing; NKS Y cla- sense. 


kiak summer. (kiiak). N kiax, K kiak, § 
kiaya, BG kiak, Y kiax, I kiak, P kiay; 
also cp. M kijar- warm, In kijjak heat. 

kiu- answer, kiuyaqa. K kiu-, WBL kiu-, 
YIP kiu-. 

kipi- cut, chop, sever, kippug. W_ kiui- 
(kuuvi-), K BMG kipi-, Y kipi-, IP 
kipo-. 

kipuuti- buy, kipuutuq. K kipuuti-. Perhaps 
ep. Russian kupjitj. 

kivyaluk muskrat. (kivr-, kivy-). WBM 
kivyaluk. 

kitpik heel, cranberry, kitpiit, kitpiik. N 
kitnix, S kitnik, K kitpik, WB kimmik, 
CG kipmik, Y kitpix, I kipmik, P kip- 
piy (?). 

kinir- dry, kinixtuq. K Ki YIP kinir-. 

ki-niq match, probably also fire, kinrit, 
kinrik. N kinix, K kiniq, 8 iknig, G 
inniq, WBM iyniq, Y kinix, iknix, I 
ayneq, P ayaner; W iyiti-, BMG ikiti- 
afire, I akita-; N kumar-, 8 ikumar-, G 
ikuma- afire, IP okuma-. 

kinix-pilaq lightning, to lighten, kinixpilax- 
tuq. K kinixpataq. 

kinix-cun firedrill, kinixcuutit, kinixcuutik. 
(kinix-, kinix-, -cun, -cuun). 

ki-na who. NKS WBMG YIP kina. 

kilik scrape; killii- scratch, killiiyaa. WBG 
YIP kiliy-. 

kiluuvaq west. B kiluvar- move back, Y 
kiluvax, I kiluvag, P kiluvar; N kilu-, 
WBMG kilu back edge, YIP kilu-; also 
see kinuu-. 

kici- count, kictuki that one count them. K 
kici-, W_ kiziti-, G kisiti-, Y kici-, IP 
kiso-. 
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kiymar- bite several times, kiymaraaput we 
bite them repeatedly; kiymauti- bite each 
other, kiymautut they bite each other. See 
kxi-. 

kixti- bite, kixtuq. See kxi-. 

kipu- rear, stern, kinuumi behind; kinuu-nir- 
back home (?), kinuunimni in my home (?). 
NK BMG YIP kipnu-; N kipuylia last 
(kipurtia), S WBM kipulliq, G kipuyliq 
hindmost part; K kinuu-niq result, conse- 
quence. 

kipuqfani late. See kinu-; cp. K kipuraur-, 
L kipurai- come late. 

ya- to cook, yyaaqa. N ya-, WBMG iya-, 
P aya-. See yasta, yan. 

kaiy- hungry, kaixtuq. WBMG kaay-, KS 
kaiy- (S kiaxtuq), Y kaiy-, I kaay-, P 
kaay-; M kajiyaq hunger. 

kaji- strong, kajjiuq. W kajumiy-; W kajua 
biceps; K kajaya- call loudly; kastu- loud. 

kajnuujuk bashful, ashamed. S kaipujuy- 
(kaii-), W kanuijuy-, BM kapusuy-, G 
kannusuy-; cp. K kiarjipia- ashamed. 

kasa-ctun English language. K kasaq Cau- 
casian, from Russian kaz4k Cossack. 

kassuuti- marry, kassuutuq. (kassutuq). K 
kassuuti- unite (ka{-); WBG katiti- unite. 

vya-sta a cook. 

kapi- stab, kappuq. NK WBMG YIP kapi-; 
S BG YIP kapur-; WBMG kaki- spear, 
stick. 

kavviag fox, kavviarnik and foxes. K kaviaq, 
S kaviapik; ep. B qaviuq. 

kafcir- hail, kafcixtuq. (kafciqtuq). K 
kafcir-; W kavitaq, CG kapitaq rain- 
coat. 

kamyuuk boot, kamyuuk. N 
kamyux; K kamiksaq; S kamyik (Xwap- 
kuta kamhik); I kamik. 

ya-n pot, yatmi in pot. (yan, iyyan). NK 
yan (N iyan), Ki iyan, Y yan, IP ayan. 

kanajutnaq lush (kind of fish). Cp. W. 
kanajuaq, BMG kanajugq sculpin. 

kanaqniq east. K kanaqniq, WG kanannaq 
west wind, BM kanannaq northwind; N 
kanaa-ni down there, G kana down there, 
in west; S BMG YIP kanna he down there. 


kamyuut, 
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kaliq thunder, kalixtuq. K katiq; W kallai-; 
B kalluy-; G kaylir-. 

yaaluk large. 

kak-tulitaq handkerchief, -t, -k. N kakxix, W 
kakik, G kakkik mucus, Y kakxix, I 
kakkik, P kakyiy; K BC kakik mucus; K 
kakiti-, B kakiy- blow nose. 

kapiiraliq square. Perhaps cp. W kapiraluk, 
B kapiyaq corner indoors. 

kanuq white goose. N WBCG YIP kapuq 
snow goose; S kanyuq snow goose. 

kuimaq swim. 

kuik lift. Cp. N kivi-, K kivyi- (kiv yaa), W 
kiuiy-, BG kiviy-. 

kuik river, kuviiyit, kuviiyik. N kuix, KS 
kuik (S Rasmussen), BMG kuuk, Y kuix, 
I kuuk, P kuay; G kuuy- flow. Cp. kivi-. 

kujaa-piraq spine. (-yaq, -Raq). N kujax- 
pikka back between shoulders; W kujaruk 
lowest part of spine; G kujak back between. 
shoulders. 

kujur- copulate, kujuxtuq. BM kujay-. 

kuskaq cat. Russian ké§ka. 

kuvi- pour, kuvvuq. (quuvuq, kuvvuq). G 
kui-, K BM kuvi-, YIP kuvi-. Cp. kuik 
river. 

kuffiaq coffee Russian kéfji. 

kuma- burning, kummauq. K kumar- kindle; 
N kuman lamp; W kuyuy-, G kukuy- 
kindle. 

kuuma- ride, kuumauq. 

kumla frost, kumlatuq. K kumlaq cold; S 
kumlamaqi- frozen (q-, Xwankuta k-); 
N kumuti- (q-); N kumlaciq frozen meat 
(q-); also ep. WBMG quaq frozen meat. 

xuuti- bite each other, xuutuk we two bite 
each other. See kxi-. 

xuutit teeth (pl.), xuutik. NK kxun (N 
kkyun, K qxun), S xutaé (kuti, wuti, 
Xwankuta xuta), W kiun (kiuun), BM 
kiyun, G kiyut, Y xun, IP kiyun. See 
kxi-. 

kuulun ring, kuluutit, kuluutik. 

ylir- travel, ylixtukut we travel. N ylira- 
(yHiraux), S iylir- (ayillaxtuq), WB 
iylir-, Y ylir-, IP aylir-. 

kxi- bite, kxxuq, kxxaa, basic stem kivyi-; 
kxsuy- like to bite, kxsuxtua; kxlar- bite 
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often, kxtaxtua; kxikipi- bite severally, 
kxikinuk two each bite. NK kxi- (K q-), 
WBM kiyi-, G kii-, Y kxi-, IP kiyo-. 


qipi- twist, qippug. NK WBG YIP gipi- 
(K k-). 

qimik meat. (-k, -q). N qimix, K qimik, 
Y qimix. 

qimux-ta dog, from puller, qgimuxtimik with 
a dog. NK qimuxta; W qimuyun dog; K 
BCG YIP qimuy- pull sled. 

qiti- hug, qittaqa. 

qitu-nraq son, -t, -k. (k-). N qitunrax, K 
WBM gitunragq, G giturnaq, Y qitunrax, 
I qitunraq, P qgitunrar. -nraq small. 

xitxaq surface frost. Perhaps cp. K qxuu- 
cold, numb. 

qinnir- angry, qinnixtuq. K kinir-, B 
qinnar-; also cp. CG qinir- growl, groan, 
grumble. 

qilir- tie, gitixtaa. K qilir- (qilixtaa binds it, 
qitirnig knot), WBCG qilir-, I quilir-, YP 
qilir-. 

qilak sky, qilliit, qilliik. N qilax, K WBMG 
qilak, Y qilax, I qilak, P qilay. 

qilar- weave, gilaxtuq. Cp. qilir-; also cp. 
In qilajaq sew. 

qiluupiy- hinder, giluupixtug. Cp. K qiluu- 
Rutut they slander one another. 

qilut guts. K qilut. 

giikuujaq mud, -t, -k. Cp. Point Hope qikku, 
W giyyu blue clay for pottery, G qiquq 
lime. 

qipaq nose. (qi-, qa-). N qinax, S WBMG 
qinaq, Y ginax, I qinaq, P qipar; WG 
qinnug root of nose. 

qippaaruk snowdrift, -t, -k. (qipy-, qip-). 
Cp. WBM I qimiq mound of earth or 
snow; KiC qimuyjuk, L qimukjuk snow, 
drift; Nome qinu, G qinuq slush ice; N 
qicat clod of moss. 

qixturiaq mosquito. (qixtojaq). G qiyturiaq, 
N kxturiax (kkt-), WBM kikturiagq, P 
qiyturiaq, kiyturiaq. Also ep. kxi- bite. 

qiixci- suffer pain, qiixciuq. Cp. K qixciug 
has a deep voice, S qija-, N WBMG qia- 


weep. 
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qa- what, see qajuuxua how, qafciq how 
many, qaynvaq when. 

qain- surface, qainani on it. NS qaip-, BM 
qaay-, Y qaip-, I qaayn-, P qaan-; G qaak 
top, G qaa its top, W qaaya tts top. 

qajaq kayak, -t, -k. N qajax, KS WBMG 
qajaq, Y qajax, I qajaq, P gajar. 

qajuumi J don’t know. Perhaps ep. qajuuxua. 

qajuuxua how. K qajuutun how much (k-). 

qajuqtiq jackrabbit. N qajuxqaxtit rabbit 
(-lit); WBC gqajuqtuq red fox; perhaps 
-liq having. 

qajva-un ladle, qajvautit, qajvautik; qajjiu- 
ciaq spoon, -t, -k. (qazziuciaq). N qajuciax 
small ladle, I qajuutaq ladle, P qajuva-; 
also perhaps cp. NS WBMG YIP qajuq 
soup. 

qajyi meeting place. S qajyi (qajiyi), WB 
qajiyi, M qajiyiq, G qay{i, Y gajyi, IP 
qajoyi. 

qavviajaq Eskimo dialect, perhaps cp. Ras- 
mussen’s qavjasaamiut, inland Seward 
Peninsula. (qavviaajaq). 

qavir- red; qavir-li all red. (k-). KS B YIP 
qavir-. 

qavanpur- dream, qavannuxtuq. K qavanur 
(k-). See qavaq. 

qavaq sleep, qavaxtukut we sleep; pinaajuni 
qavaxaruli for three sleeps, for three days 
and nights. NKS qavar- (N qavuxtux). 

qavja sand, -t, -k. (qauza). N qavjax (N 
qawisaq, qawiaq), KS qavjax (K qauyiak, 
S qaujaq), W qaijuaqg, B qaviaraq, Y 
qavjax, I qavajaq, P qavajar. 

qavlun hundred. (qavlun, kavluun, qavliun) 

qafcixxaat few (pl.). (-xxaat, -xaat). Cp. N 
qafsit (qapsit), K qafciq, S qapsinun, G 
qavsit, WBM qapsit how many, Y qafci-, 
I qapsi-, P qavsi-. 

qatiyaq chest. (-raq). N qatiyat, K qatiyaq; 
WG I qatik breastbone and ribs. 

qatir-li, qatirliiqutiq white. K qatir- white, 
B qatir- light-colored, YIP qatir-; S 
qaxsur- white, Ki qaqsau- turn pale, G 
qarsur- pale; G qafir- grey; see also 
qaniy-. 

qaniy- snowing, qanixtuq. (-xtuq) S qani- 
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yar-, NK WBNG YIP qaniy7-. Cp. 
qatirli. 

qaniq mouth. NKS WBMG qanir- mouth, 
to talk, Y qanir-, IP qanor-; K pl. qanrit. 

qanti- near, qantuq. S qantarar-, WBMG 
qaniti-, Y qanti-, I qanati-, P qanota-. 

qantaq dish, -t, -k. W qatauvaq, BMG I 
qattaq, N qantax, Y qantax, P qantar. 

qanrucit language, perhaps pl. of word, 
qanruciinik and language. See qaniq. 

qaliinuaq stocking, -t, -k. Perhaps cp. G 
qarlik, W qarliik, BM I qaqliik (du.) 
breeks; also ep. S qullik breeks (qullik). 

qatqapaq az, qalqappiit, qalqappiik. W 
qalqavaq, S qaiqalima. 

qakkiaq fork, qakkiarit, qakkiarik. (qakia-, 
kakia-). S qakkiarujun dog-whip, W 
qayiar- whip, Y qakkiax, I qakiaq, P 
qakiar; N aki-- WBMG YIP kaki- stab, 
spear; BM kakivak fish-spear; also cp. 
kapi- stab. 

qakugq bread. 

qanvaq when. S qamva, N =  qapvax 
(qapuvaq), WBMG qana when in the 
past; W qapami a few years ago; NS 
WBM qaqu, G qaquyu when in the future. 

qar- shout, qaxtuq. Cp. C quar- yelp, urge 
dogs on; C qavlunar- howl; WG qati voice. 

qaxtuk lip. N xlu, § qaxlu, K qaxtuq, BM 
qaqlu, W qarlu, G qarluq upper lip, Y 
qaxtu, I qaqlu, P qartu. 


quasqiti- slip, quasqituq. K quaskiar- 


(vaskiaxtuq), WG quaiti-, P quajaqite-, 
quajata-. 

quanna- stupid, quannauq. 

qujiq cough. (qujaq). K qujir-, WBG quir-, 
I quir-, YP qujir-. 

qujaana thanks. K qujana, S BM qujanna; 
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S BM qujanar- thankful, K WBCG quja- 
express thanks. 

qujurni- smile, qujurniuq. K qujurni-, BU 
qupusuy-, MG qupujuy-. 

qujvati- happy, qujvatuq. Perhaps cp. 
qujurni-. 

qujpiq reindeer, qujpit, qujpiik. S qujpiq 
(Bogoraz), W quppiq. 

qusiy- high, steep, qusixtuq. K quiy-, N 
qusiy-, W qusiy- (qussiy-, qusiy-), BMG 
qutsiy-, Y qusiy-, IP qutsiy-; N qutti, 
WBM qula, G quli, I quli, YP quti top, 
upper part. 

qupi- split, quppuq. K WB YIP qupi-; S 
qupar- cracked; N qupnix, WBM qupaq, 
G quppaq crack. 

qutuuti- soft, qutuutuq. 

quunaquq sour. 

qulit ten (pl.), quini at ten, quinik and ten, 
juinaq qulnik thirty. S qullit, NK WBMG 
YIP qulit. Cp. P qulli upper part, since 
ten is the count of digits on upper limbs. 

quulik pants, quuliit, quuliik. (xolik, xooliit, 
xooliik). N quitik, S qulivik (Xwapkuta) 
breeks, cp. qaliiruaq stockings. 

qul-nurutailput nine (pl.), qulpurutailpuq, 
quipurutailpurni for nine (days). N 
qulipurutailinit, KX qulipunritaaran, WB 
qulinurutailat. See qulit. 

qukaq middle. K qukaq (qukkaq) middle, 
K qukar- reach the middle, S quqga its 
middle. 

qupiiti- bury, qupiituq. S WKi qupug grave. 

xuq arrow, xut, xuk. N xxux arrow, car- 
tridge, S xuq cartridge (Xwankuta xoq), B 
qaqruq, M qarjuq, Y xux, I qarjuq, P 
qaRkjur. 

quuruq valley, -t, -k. Perhaps cp. kuik 
river. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


METHODS IN StRucTURAL LINGUISTICS. 
Zellig S. Harris. University of Chicago Press, 
1951. $7.50. xv + 384 pp. 

I have been asked to review Dr. Harris’ 
book from the standpoint of a cultural an- 
thropologist who has used the analysis of 
language only as a research tool on other 
aspects of culture. It would be necessary to 
borrow some of Dr. Harris’ precision and 
rigorous felicity to characterize correctly 
the position of a student of culture in respect 
to the specialized study of that portion of 
culture which has been, and perhaps will 
always remain, the most amenable to rigor- 
ous study. The student of culture cannot be 
called “lay” in respect to the study of 
linguistics, except with regard to those re- 
finements of method which are also peculiar 
to any other specialization within the broad 
field of culture, whether it be the arrange- 
ment of potsherds into types, the analysis 
of the zonal-modal sequences of expressive 
play in young children, or the special deter- 
minations necessary for comparative musi- 
cology. Yet, with the sort of fatality with 
which students of culture become captives 
of the very categories through which they 
have sought to escape culture-bound pro- 
vincialism, there seems to have been an in- 
creasing tendency within the broad field of 
cultural anthropology to perpetuate and 
accentuate the division between a category 
called “language” and a category called 
‘culture.’ Such a tendency may be assigned 
historically to the very old human recogni- 
tion that a language (in contradistinction 
to the rest of culture) has such systematic 
qualities that it can be “learned” by the 
immigrant and the bilingual specialist who 
retain the food habits and even the postural 
systems of their own cultures. This recogni- 
tion, which is found all over the world and 
at all levels of cultural complexity, has now 
assumed a quasi-scientific form in which the 
“science of linguistics” is regarded (espe- 


cially by non-linguists, but lamentably by 
linguists themselves sometimes) as separate 
from the study of the rest of culture. This is 
not the case in Dr. Harris’ book, where the 
“rest of culture” is systematically included 
in a most thoroughgoing, although often 
condensed, fashion. 

It seems much more profitable to regard 
linguistics as providing a model for other 
divisions of the science of culture. Seen in 
this light, a comprehensive and carefully 
spelled out study of method like Dr. Harris’ 
book could be used to specify the possibili- 
ties of attaining a like precision and rigor in 
the study of other aspects of culture, espe- 
cially of the other sensory modalities, con- 
sidering the degree of systematization that 
is imposed on them through the circum- 
stances of learning and the demands of 
communication. 

We may first distinguish three aspects of 
Dr. Harris’ method. He analyzes structure 
on the basis of a corpus of linguistic materials 
from a particular language, and this corpus 
itself is defined as sufficient when the addi- 
tion of further materials does not require 
alteration or expansion of the analysis al- 
ready made. But besides this dependence 
upon analysis in terms of each unique whole 
linguistic system, there are two other sorts 
of specification which are possible: an acous- 
tie specification which can be made instru- 
mentally, and a specification based upon 
the discriminatory capacity of the human 
ear—included twice, first as specific to a 
particular language, and also as occurring 
within certain physiological limits. The 
essence of the method consists in combining 
the “objectivity” of machine recording 
(which stands in back of the linguist’s pencil 
as a kind of validating mechanism to ensure 
another linguist’s “‘hearing”’ the same sounds 
at a different time and place) with precise 
body-based descriptions, and with objective 
determination of the subjective experience 
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of discrimination, in order that the linguistic 
informant may be subject to a series of ‘‘ex- 
periments” or repetitive, controlled situa- 
tions by which this discrimination may be 
codified. Finally, Dr. Harris stresses the 
importance of ensuring, by a carefully speci- 
fied series of steps, that the analysis is re- 
lated to the particular language as a whole, 
but he also emphasizes that the particular 
steps to be followed may be varied, provided 
they are stated precisely and the observa- 
tions are recorded in a form that can be 
reproduced by a fellow linguist. 

This particular aspect of the method— 
that structure must be discriminated rigor- 
ously, but that different series of discrimina- 
tions may be used—raises a fundamental 
problem in cultural analysis, where it has 
been found repeatedly that the same cul- 
tural materials can be analyzed with differ- 
ent sets of categories, and that the essentials 
are: accurate recording of a contextual body 
of data sufficiently extensive to permit its 
analysis in other ways; accurate specification 
of the units of observation; and a type of 
recording that provides analysts using differ- 
ent categories with a set of common refer- 
rents (a recorded verbatim unrearranged 
body autobiographical materials, a sequence 
of photographs, the whole kinship terminol- 
ogy collected in some way that transcends 
the particular type of analysis to be used, 
e.g., which includes recorded terms of ad- 
dress and of reference used within everyday 
life as well as terms given in response to a 
geneological chart). 

But there are further theoretical problems 
involved with which Dr. Harris does not 
deal explicitly in this treatment of method. 
The possibility of alternative use of different 
units of analysis is dependent upon the 
recognition that the analyst of language is 
dealing with a body of material within 
which there is a structure, a structure so 
complexly built that it may be revealed by 
a series of comparably rigorous operations 
which are not necessarily identical. It is 
possible that this property of language, 
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which I assume to be shared in varying de- 
grees with other aspects of culture, may be 
due not only to the systematic quality of a 
language, but also to the circumstance that 
a language’s quality of being systematic 
may be related to a wide range of different 
human capacities for systemization. What 
appears, as one follows the repetitive steps 
of phonemic analysis, morphemic analysis, 
and grammatical analysis, to be a kind of 
redundancy of precautionary discriminabil- 
ity may actually be capable of being related 
to the requirement that a human natural 
language must be learnable and usable by 
human beings with varying and different 
types of discriminatory capacity, of which 
only the human ability to systematize and 
generalize may be held entirely in common. 
Thus, in working with several informants 
who combine the roles of linguistic and 
general informant, the different types of 
hitherto latent analytic ability—the in- 
formant who responds plastically to sound 
patterns, as compared with the informant 
who looks for more rationalized categories— 
are very conspicuous. The redundancy of 
different level precisions that Dr. Harris’ 
method uses and replicates may well be 
both a precaution against the inevitable 
noise introduced in any linguistic system by 
individual differences and an expression of 
different types of dependence on cues of 
different sorts. 
The immediate significance of this whole 
methodological presentation for cultural 
anthropology is the way in which the in- 
clusion of the whole corpus is essential for 
the definition of analytical units in the lan- 
guage, whereas the specification of each 
detail can be done separately by referring to 
physiological and acoustic aspects of the 
unit. It thus becomes a model that can be 
used in the critical examination of attempts 
at cross-cultural analysis of the Human 
Relations Area File type used by anthro- 
pologists, or at content analysis as used by 
political scientists, both of which attempt 
to produce a “scientific analysis’ merely 
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by the careful specification of units in a 
whole which is determined arbitrarily or 
additively, instead of being treated as the 
essential largest environment which can 
then be analyzed into smaller and smaller 
utterances or comparable units. Dr. Harris’ 
method of determining by carefully con- 
trolled series of substitutions which are the 
meaningful units in a particular language 
could be used as a check on the sort of work 
in which the shifting occurrences of a pro- 
noun in a set of propagandic statements are 
merely counted without including a specifi- 
cation of the position of ‘I’ and ‘We’ in the 
whole system of propagandic statements of 
a given individual, party, or period, or in 
which it is insisted that the significance of 
a particular detail of child-rearing should 
be determined, not by the specification of 
this detail in respect to all the other details 
of child-rearing in that culture, but rather 
by following this arbitrarily and inevitably 
loosely defined unit from culture to culture. 
Careful attention should be paid to the 
methods used in linguistics to be sure that 
a phoneme is so described that it can be 
discriminated by any other trained linguist, 
and to the methods used to discriminate 
what the phonemes are in any given lan- 
guage, because to understand these two 
methods and the difference between them is 
to be acquainted with the best methodo- 
logical model I know of in this particular 
controversy. 

The model is a valuable one not only 
because the students of structural linguistics 
have gone so far in the application of rigor 
to their materials, but also because linguis- 
tics seems to be the body of learned behavior 
which is most susceptible to such analysis 
for the reason that the special relationship 
between receptor systems and effector sys- 
tems provides a double sensory standardiza- 
tion. This aspect of language can be high- 
lighted sharply by comparing a few other 
sensory modalities cross-culturally. Com- 
pare, for example, the degree of standardiza- 
tion or systemization that exists between 
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two sets of speakers—an East European 
Jewish parent and child and a Southern 
Italian parent and child—when speaking 
of a divine being. The Jewish speakers men- 
tioning the Lord would have to use the same 
degree of linguistic accuracy as the Italians 
mentioning Our Lady, and the linguist 
could record each with the same procedures. 
But in the Jewish case, whatever visual 
images there were in the mind of each are 
not specified; in the Italian case, the statue 
of Our Lady carried in processions and cited 
by both mother and child informants could 
be photographed, independently, and also 
reproduced with identifiable accuracy if an 
Italian parent and child were asked to draw 
what was in their minds. The same sort of 
contrasts can be found in discrimination of 
gesture sequences, in communication which 
involves culturally patterned food prepara- 
tion (in which the discrimination involved 
in eating may be more or less closely related 
to the discriminations involved in the 
preparation of the food), or in the handling 
of infants (where the tonus of the infant 
may be systematically related to the parental 
handling, at an articulate culturally shared 
level, at an inarticulate level which can be 
ascertained by careful analysis, or so cir- 
cuitously related to other variables that 
exact determination is impossible). But 
whether the image that is evoked centrally 
in speaker and listener is one in which 
preparation of the cake (e.g., amount the 
batter is beaten) is discriminately related to 
the ‘lightness’ of the cake, or one which is 
blurred by the eater’s comment that the 
cake is ‘delicious,’ whether the mother’s 
fingertips press with the precision of a 
trained masseuse responsive to the child’s 
learned tautening, or as overflow expressions 
of her idiosyncratic daydreams, the pho- 
nemes and morphemes in the linguistic 
interchange involved form in either case a 
closed system, in which the sound that is 
made and the sound that is heard are kept 
continually in a tight interrelationship. 
Thus, by taking the methods of structural 
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linguistics as a model, and asking of any 
cultural study, what is the corpus? how may 
the units be distinguished? what are the 
morphological equivalents of utterance and 
environment and analysis of different levels, 
such as phonemic and morphemic levels? 
how may the corpus be recorded for inde- 
pendent analysis, and in what way is it to 
be related to systematic properties of hu- 
man beings?-—any cultural analysis can be 
checked for possibilities of precision and 
rigor. 

Marcaret MeEap 


THE AMERICAN MusEuM 
oF NATURAL History 


MeEtHops IN SrructTuRAL LINGUISTICS. 
Zellig S. Harris. University of Chicago Press, 
1951. $7.50. xv + 384 pp. 

This book, no matter what is said about 
it, will remain an indispensable part of 
every linguist’s library for many years to 
come. Harris covers or mentions (some- 
times only in footnotes—but what foot- 
notes!) nearly every method of research or 
presentation in descriptive linguistics that 
had reached print before he wrote, though 
the bulk of the book after chapter 9 presents 
mainly Harris’s own special methods. The 
word ‘structural’ in the title, supported by 
some remarks in the introduction, evidently 
reflects some sort of change of heart during 
the composition of the book, since much of 
what is presented in the middle chapters, 
while definitely descriptive, is not struc- 
tural as I understand his use of the word in 
his introductory remarks. This is only one 
of many evidences that the composition of 
the book extended over several years, with 
frequent revisions, insertions, and deletions 
(which occasionally leave rough spots or 
obscurities, and nearly always produce an 
apparent inconsistency). So, for instance, 
the same topic will turn up sometimes in 
three or four different places, and quite 
often cross references are lacking. It is an 
infuriating experience for a reviewer to 
think of a beautiful objection on page 93 
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only to find that it also occurred to the 
author when he got to page 231. And this 
happened dozens of times. Sometimes his 
Appendixes (afterthoughts, I take it, too 
late to incorporate in the text) almost com- 
pletely reverse the stand taken in the para- 
graph to which they are to be appended. 

The book (and its title) raise an interest- 
ing metaphysical question. On the meta- 
physics of linguistics there are two extreme 
positions, which may be termed (and have 
been) the ‘God’s truth’ position and the 
‘hocus-pocus’ position. The theory of the 
‘God’s truth’ linguists (and I regret to say 
I am one) is that a language has a structure, 
and the job of the linguist is (a) to find out 
what that structure is, and (b) to describe 
it as clearly, economically, and elegantly as 
he can, without at any point obscuring the 
God’s truth structure of the language. The 
hocus-pocus linguist believes (or professes 
to believe—words and behavior are not 
always in harmony) that a language (better, 
a corpus, since we describe only the corpus 
we know) is a mass of incoherent, formless 
data, and the job of the linguist is somehow 
to arrange and organize this mass, imposing 
on it some sort of structure (which must 
not, of course, be in any striking or obvious 
conflict with anything in the data). Now it 
may be that these two metaphysical view- 
points are in some sense equivalent, but I 
suspect that there is at least a psychological 
effect of the metaphysics on the linguist 
(and above all, on the student of linguistics). 
If you look upon a language as a sort of 
elaborate building which you must map and 
plan as accurately as possible, so that later 
visitors may rapidly find their way about it 
with the aid of your plan, your whole at- 
titude will have about it a respect for the 
facts, a humility, a patience, a desire for 
perfection, which is not as likely to be there 
if you think of a language as a certain select 
portion of a large pile of shapeless rocks 
which you may play with and rearrange to 
suit your fancy (provided you don’t break 
too many of the rocks). 
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Now I conceive that the term ‘structural’ 
implies a God’s truth metaphysics, and 
Harris here and there pays his respects to 
this point of view, but I must also assert 
that many, many parts of the book seem to 
me pure hocus-pocus. Now a certain amount 
of hocus-pocus is fine; hocus-pocus is, so to 
speak, the pure mathematics for which the 
God’s truth linguist (like a physicist) may 
at some time or other find a use. I think all 
linguists indulge in it frequently, for fun; and 
it is the greatest fun of linguistics. 

A fairly pure example of hocus-pocus is 
the chapter on Phonemic Long Components 
(10), particularly the component analysis of 
Swahili (Appendix to 10.5). This is, so to 
speak, the hocus-pocus counterpart of 
Prague School (a God’s truth group, what- 
ever their other faults) distinctive feature 
analysis. I will simply list all phonemes 
which share components in this analysis of 
Swahili: no. 1 shared by r, h, b, p, d, t, g, 
k, i, u, a; no. 2 shared by y, f, h, p, s, ], t, k, 
W;0; a7 noL3*by: v,.4) by prey ]} g, kpnoee4 
by n, s, 2, 1, t, d, g, k, i, u, e, o. 

Nevertheless, from a God’s truth view- 
point, the analysis of clusters and permitted 
sequences which leads up to this grouping is 
one bit (and a very important bit) of evi- 
dence as to what the distinctive features 
‘really are’. But since he believes that this is 
only evidence of something else, a God’s 
truth man wouldn’t try to construct any- 
thing on this evidence alone, but would run 
down every other clue he could think of (or 
have suggested to him by the hocus-pocus 
man) before trying to present a tentative 
array of distinctive features (or ‘compo- 
nents’—and incidentally why did Harris 
prefer to violate a principle of English 
foreign-learned morphology and coin ‘com- 
ponental’ instead of the normal ‘com- 
ponential’?). The God’s truth man doesn’t 
believe he’ll ever find God’s truth, but he 
does believe it exists, and that by trying 
and working he can gradually approach it 
asymptotically. Harris uses the phrase ‘a 
further approximation’ on page 333, but un- 
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less this is one of the late passages where he 
has been toying with the God’s truth meta- 
physics, it is difficult to see what a hocus- 
pocus linguist is making successive approxi- 
mations to. I thought perhaps it means ‘‘to 
the last description I make before I die’, 
but on second thought I could think of no 
reason why a hocus-pocus linguist’s suc- 
cessive descriptions should move in any 
particular direction, and not just wander 
around at random, so that perhaps the last 
‘approximation’ would be identical with the 
first, and quite different from those in 
between. 

There is one other picce of hocus-pocus 
which Harris recognizes as such, and which 
is probably very useful as long as that fact 
is recognized. That is the pretense which 
we make, in presenting our descriptions, 
that they have been arrived at by perform- 
ing a series of humanly impossible operations 
(impossible even with the aid of any elec- 
tronic computing machines now in existence 
and financial support far beyond our most 
enthusiastic dreams). The rigor of lin- 
guistics is strictly fake rigor in many in- 
stances. And a failure to recognize this 
fakeness can have (for our poor students) 
some unfortunate results. We demonstrate 
that it is possible to determine the phonemes 
and morphemes of a language entirely with- 
out reference to meaning (if we had an 
infinite corpus and a second-order infinite 
amount of time and money), but in practice 
we all use meaning and no one makes any 
efforts to refine our techniques of using it to 
avoid error, because of the theoretical 
possibility of doing without it. By the way, 
an obvious device for ignoring meaning and 
yet getting an adequate supply of unique 
contexts is to include in your corpus a com- 
plete mono-lingual dictionary (e.g. Web- 
ster’s International in any corpus of 


English). As it stands, linguistics is an art, 
not a science, and the best linguist is the 
man with the best hunches, the best natural 
talent for the job, and the best unreasoned 
and inexplicable feel for language; and 
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though we can do a little to improve his 
descriptions so they will be more readily 
understood and verifiable by other linguists, 
we can’t increase his heuristic skill more 
than a trifle. 

I hope my warmth on this topic will not 
be construed as unfavorable criticism of 
Harris; the fact is that Harris is by no means 
consistently an extreme hocus-pocus lin- 
guist, and furthermore has-none of that 
peculiar holier-than-thou contempt for lin- 
guists whose metaphysics differs from his 
that is the common mark of second-rate 
American scholars. 

The number of possible topics for com- 
ment raised by this book is so great, that I 
have had to exercise considerable self- 
control in confining myself, in what follows, 
to a few which seem likely to be of most 
interest. 

The question of (phonetic) segmentation 
is discussed in chapter 3. Harris does not 
consider the possibility that our present 
types of segments are due to a historical 
accident, namely that our alphabet passed 
first through the hands of Semitic-speakers 
and then of Greek-speakers, and that in 
Semitic the base-meaning happens to be 
associated mainly with certain consonant 
combinations, as a result of which they 
ignored the. vowel contrasts, while the 
Greeks, since their language could not 
ignore vocalic contrasts, retained the con- 
sonant signs but added vowel signs, thus 
making segmentation between vowels and 
consonants. Experimental work (in spite of 
Pike) shows that it is very hard to segment 
here, unless, like Pike, you are willing to say 
that p, t, k are all moments of complete 
silence indistinguishable by the ear. Sound 
spectrograms suggest a different type of 
segmentation, which can easily be made. 
Cut at the breaks made by such consonants 
as the voiceless stops, but since they are all 
mere blank spaces, represent those blank 
spaces by the same sign—say T-voiceless 
stop. Then cut in the middle of a following 
vowel. This will include the distinguishing 
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element which tells us whether we have t 
or k, sav, as well as the vowel quality. In 
general, cut everywhere any one of the 
first three formant bars shows a maximum, 
a minimum, a point of inflection, or a dis- 
continuity. You will need, then, signs for 
each distinct type of interruption including 
characteristic approaches and _ releases 
(voiceless aspirated stops, voiced stops, 
nasals, etc.), for each consonant quality plus 
vowel quality (labial plus i, labial plus a, 
and so on), for each vowel quality plus 
consonant quality (i plus labial, a plus apical, 
etc.) and in the case of English voiceless 
fricatives, a special character for each of 
them that can occur between consonants 
(as in glimpsed, for example), etc. If a, = 
velar start plus 2 quality and a, = @ 
quality with apical end, then we could spell 
cat T*a,a2T, for example. This is all phonetic; 
the next problem would be phonemiciza- 
tion, now made different by the fact that 
some of what used to be environment is now 
included in the segment. I offer this as a nice 
problem for some young student to work out 
in detail. We might determine for sure 
whether or not our present a priori segmenta- 
tion is due to a prejudice based on an ac- 
cident of ancient history. In a CVCVCV 
language, incidentally, where all syllables 
are open, this segmentation would give the 
same number of segments, but since such 
languages often seem to have limited 
consonant systems, it might in the end boil 
down to a syllabary. 

This simple CVCV... language raises 
another interesting point. Let us say we have 
an extreme type of Polynesian language 

call it Pleistonesian) with 4 consonants, 
p,n,k,r, and 4 vowels, i,u,e, a. All utterances 
begin with C and end with V, and conse- 
quently all odd positions (counting from the 
beginning) are occupied by C, and even ones 
by V. Every C is followed with equal fre- 
quency by every V, and vice versa. Now all 
C are in complementary distribution with 
all V. It is therefore uneconomical to have 
separate signs for consonants and vowels, 
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and following the principles of Harris (7.4) 
we group them into new phonemes as follows 
[p] + fu] = p, [n] + [i] = n, [k] + [a] = k, 
[r] + [e] = r. This grouping is intended to 
satisfy the requirement of “Identity of 
inter-segmental relation among segments”’ 
of 7.422, as follows ‘‘allophones occurring in 
odd positions are more closed (and non- 
syllabic); allophones in even positions are 
more open (syllabic, centralized, oralized)’’. 
Now an utterance of Pleistonesian which is 
phonetically punape keruri will be phonemi- 
cally respelled ppnkpr krrprn. 

Languages such as these are bad for long 
component analysis, too, since there are no 
limitations on the distribution of any 
phoneme. There may, sometimes, be limita- 
tions on the occurrence of sequences of two 
phonemes, so perhaps a syllabary would be 
more practical as a starting point, and 
statistics of relative frequency rather than 
absolute occurrence versus non-occurrence. 

There are some peculiar uses of terms 
scattered through the book. In general, 
Harris uses ‘utterance’ to mean what old 
fashioned linguists called a ‘sentence’ or 
‘sentence-fragment’, whereas for the tra- 
ditional meaning of ‘utterance’ (everything 
said by one speaker between two distinct 
periods of silence each longer than three 
average phonemes) he seems to use the 
term ‘discourse’ or ‘stretch’. Yet he gives 
approximately the traditional definition of 
utterance on page 14. All criticisms of 
terminology, however, are taken care of in 
advance by the assertion (2.4) “None of the 
terms used here can be rigorously defined”’. 
And nearly all other possible criticisms are 
taken care of by frequent assertions that, 
all these things are mere matters of taste, 
and we are all free to do as we please. 

In 4.21 it is assumed that in repetitions of 
the same utterance at different speeds, all 
segments are uniformly shortened or uni- 
formly lengthened, so that a given segment 
always occupies the same fraction of the 
whole utterance. This is, of course, not so. 
In a sample pair of repetitions of the ut- 
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terance “But it can’t be more than ten or 
twelve days” using as nearly as possible the 
same intonation, phrasing, rhythm and 
stress pattern, one occupying 2.16 sec., the 
other 1.86 sec. (about 86% of the longer 
one), ratios between corresponding pho- 
nemes vary widely. The last word ‘days’ 
(and each of its segments except initial d) 
actually turned out to be slightly longer in 
the fast repetition than in the slow. In ‘but’ 
it’ the vowels were about twice as long as in 
the slow repetition, but the intervocalic t was 
slightly longer in the fast repetition. So no 
matter which end you started from, if you 
equated corresponding n percents of length, 
you would rapidly get out of line, and only 
here and there, by chance, hit corresponding 
segments. A better solution might be to use 
spectrograms and equate segments in cor- 
responding portions of the spectrogram, an 
operation which could easily be put on an 
automatic basis. 

It is good to see that the elements actually 
reached by Harris’s methods in 4.3 are 
‘phonemic distinctions, rather than pho- 
nemes”’, a point which is often overlooked. 
The substitution segmentation technique of 
4.4 would lead to treating aspirated stops as 
clusters in languages (e.g. Azerbaijani) in 
which the corresponding unaspirated stops 
are voiceless. Yet Azerbaijani has no pho- 
nemic initial clusters, and such an analysis 
would complicate the morphophonemics, 
too. 

The Moroccan Arabic problem raised on 
p. 65 (7.42), also has a parallel in Azer- 
baijani. Initially there is in most words no 
contrast between g (voiceless unaspirated 
velar stop) and q (aspirated), and many 
words may occur with either pronunciation. 
But there are a number of words (all loans) 
in which educated speakers always pro- 
nounce q (aspirated) and a number of others 
in which they always pronounce g. Harris’s 
solution is that these two are at all times 
distinct phonemes, and that really staggers 
me. It means that in the millions of instances 
where the contrast doesn’t matter, you must 
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always be on your toes to decide which 
variant was actually used—when even the 
speaker doesn’t know. My own practical 
solution was to identify the g~q and the 
always g as one phoneme /g/, and set up the 
always aspirated as another phoneme /q/, 
which I could then use for other, morpho- 
phonemic, purposes. A short list will take 
care of the always g words, if anyone needs 
to know them. 2 

The problem of the “second mora of long 
vowels” (7.43) raises an interesting question 
about English vowels. Unless the assumption 
(untenable, I think) is made that longer 
average utterances must always contain 
more (linear) phonemes than shorter ones, 
there is another very attractive solution 
possible for the American English vowel- 
and-diphthong series. Set up the following as 
basic vowel phonemes: i as in sweet, e as in 
hate, # as in bite, o as in boat, u as in boot, 
a as in bought and y as in cute. Then define 
post-vocal h as “a quick constriction of 
the glottis” and write ih as in bit, bid, eh 
as in bet, bed, eh as in bat, bad, oh as in 
but, bud, uh as in foot, hood and ah as in 
hot, hod. On a pure hocus-pocus basis I see 
no reason to prefer the customary analysis 
to this one. Simple vowels can now occur in 
final position, and h has acquired the pos- 
sibility of occurring between vowel and 
consonant as well as initially and inter- 
vocalically. 

Harris’s dialect of American English as 
described by himself contains many odd 
features. In fact, if I did not know better, 
I would place it as the speech of someone of 
European background who acquired English 
as an adult. In the appendix to 4.23 (39) he 
suggests that the main difference between 
writer and rider lies in the greater length of 
the stressed nucleus. In my own dialect 
(which happens to be one of those which 
contrast intervocalic t and d) when his test 
sentences are read with the same rhythm 
and intonation, the nuclei are almost identi- 
cal in length (that of writer about a centi- 
second longer), and the main difference is 
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that the d is a brief (one centisecond) stop, 
while the t is no stop at all, not even a flap 
stop, but a weak fricative. The main dif- 
ference between the kw sequences in take 
one and in inquest (apparently recognized by 
Harris in his placement of the accent marks) 
lies in the fact that k in take one is syllable- 
closing only, accompanied by glottal closure 
and not audibly released, while in inquest 
it is syllable-releasing and audibly released 
(even slightly affricated). It is also longer 
in take one than in inquest. So facultative 
pause is really not needed here. 

In several places (e.g. 5.2, p. 42) Harris 
assumes that utterance initial p, t, k are 
always aspirated. In dialects known to me 
this is so only before stress. No aspiration 
occurs if the following vowel is unstressed, 
as in police, canoe, toboggan, though k and t 
(but not p) usually have some slight salivary 
friction noise. On the other hand, they are 
sometimes aspirated medially if in pre-stress 
position, as in repeal, account, attack. (This 
applies, of course, to my dialect, though I 
should like to hear Harris say police with 
an aspirated p). This messes up his defini- 
tion of juncture in 8.4. 

Some of his assertions about impossible 
ways of saying “Is that a bite?” (6.22, p. 48) 
are not strictly true in my dialect. I pro- 
nounced it four different ways, all accepted 
as roughly equivalent and quite natural by 
several other native speakers. Using his 
numbering system the four would be roughly 
01123 (his way), 02223, 00124, and 00002, 
all with a slight fall at the very end. The 
fourth way (00002) has some special emo- 
tional connotation—boredom, disgust, or 
something of the sort. (All this assumes that 
his numbers are phonetic, not phonemic, 
which I judge to be the case, since he seems 
to be a contour man not a level man). In 
the first two ways the pitch of unstressed a 
(the third number) is distinctly lower, and I 
might have written 02123 for both of them. 

The assumption (8.223, p. 85, n 14) that 
English question intonation occurs only 
over whole utterances seems false; the first 
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half of ‘Is he coming or going?” as an al- 
ternative question may have identical in- 
tonation with “Is he coming?” and yet be 
followed by no pause at all. 

On the question (7.4) of assigning the 
second segments in spin, stun, scot to p, t, 
k or to b, d, g, the evidence of the isolating 
technique used back in 4.22 is decisive for 
b, d, g. Erase the initial s from each of those 
words and most native Americans unhesi- 
tantly identify been, done, got, without even 
noticing anything abnormal about the pro- 
nunciation. And, though completely voice- 
less allophones of b, d, g are rare, they do 
occur; so voicing is perhaps not the best 
choice (7.421) to represent this contrast in 
English. 

On the minus, slyness, sly Nestorian deal 
of Appendix to 7.3 and 8.4 note 19, I must 
not speak the right dialect. I recorded these 
words in contexts, out of contexts, at various 
speeds and intonations, but only once man- 
aged to get the straightforward three degrees 
of length supposed here, and at that the dif- 
ferences were slight (less than a centisecond 
between slyness and sly Nestorian). Usually 
slyness came out as longest and sly (Nes- 
tortan) as shortest. Roughly the same sort of 
variation appeared in the length of the k 
when I tried thicker, thickness, and thick 
Nestorians. 

He apparently says disdain and asbestos 
with zd and zb, a pronunciation I have never 
heard, and this is one oddity that makes 
possible his abstraction of voicing as a long 
component in chapter 10. In my dialect zb 
and zd chiefly occur when stress precedes, 
as in husband, Lesbian, etc. Similarly (cf. 
p. 77) I use an aspirated ¢ in distaste (i.e. 
have some sort of juncture between s and t) 
but not in mistake mo’steyk. 

In pairs like playful tray-full (8.1, p.79), 
and similarly wistful fist-full, cheerful ear- 
full, and so on, the difference in length is not 
confined to the first vowel, but applies also 
to the f and the second vowel, and it is the 
f which shows the most consistent and 
greatest variation in length. But Harris 
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seems (cf. 12.53, p. 175) to have accepted 
the notion that only double consonants (i.e. 
intersyllabic, closing one syllable and begin- 
ning the next) are long. This is widespread, 
but false. In fact double consonants are often 
shorter than single ones in the same utter- 
ance. What seems to be true is that long 
single consonants are rarely phonemically 
long, whereas doubles are nearly always 
phonemically double. However this length 
is often part of some juncture or other 
suprasegmental morpheme. Incidentally, in 
my dialect of English, double t occurs in 
thirteen, fourteen, and nineteen (as well as 
eighteen), so that his statement about mor- 
pheme boundaries on p. 175 would be in- 
correct unless you set up special alternants 
ending in t for four and nine. If, now, he 
takes the difference in nucleus length be- 
tween minus and slyness as indicating a 
juncture, he will also have to write a junc- 
ture in the middle of words like Python, 
pylon, kibosh, silex, and so on. 

With reference to the celebrated pair 
night-rate and nitrate, Harris’s statement 
(8.2, p. 80) that the first t of night-rate is 
aspirated is certainly false for my dialect, 
where it is rather pre-glottalized (i.e. the 
vowel is glottally checked) and unreleased, 
while the t of nitrate is strongly released, and 
may even be aspirated (during the following 
r, of course). Incidentally, why the aspir- 
ation which accompanies an r or an I (p. 
369) should be called voiceless r or voiceless 
], when that which accompanies a vowel is 
not called voiceless a, e, and so on, I don’t 
know, especially since partially voiceless | 
and r may occur where there is no aspiration. 
On p. 282 (Appendix to 16.2) he gives I see 
you’re leaving as an example of a contour with 
main stress on first phrase. In my dialect 
the main stress is always on leaving. In note 
44 on the same page he says that NV! 
does not occur. In my dialect ‘““You hurry!” 
or “You fellows hurry!” without comma 
juncture or intonation-break between the 
parts is normal, especially in double-barreled 
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sentences of the type “You stay here, I’ll 
go get it’’. 

The hocus-pocus proposal to cut § into 
sy, etc. on pp. 95-6 (Appendix to 9.2) is not 
done full justice. First, write iw instead of 
yuw after all consonants. Then write sr for 
Sr (a bit of phonemic overlapping which 
Harris’s methods allow), thus improving the 
distribution of s—it now occurs before r, 
], m, n, w, y as well as the stops. Write also 
zy for % (improves morphophonemics), ty 
for é and dy for j. Next final (postconson- 
antal) 9 as an allophone of w, am as m, on 
as n, ol as] and or as r. Now we have achieved 
a much more regular structure. Final sy, 
ty, dy are no longer anomalies, being par- 
alleled by sr in saucer /sosr/, by sl in trestle 
/tresl/, by sm in lissome /lism/, etc. The list 
of permitted final clusters is altered, but none 
of the new ones will be unique or peculiar. 
And the analysis can be applied to dialects 
which contrast do with due, and so on 
(/duw/ and /diw/). If squirrel contrasts 
with girl, it will be necessary in such cases 
to write, e.g., /skwaral/ as opposed to /garl/, 
but cases like this are fairly few. 

The chart of the pre-vocalic initials of 
English on page 153 was badly treated by 
the printer; some of the horizontal lines are 
too short, others too long. In the third 
column from the right, the lines should go 
all the away across between v and f, through 
k and through t. All those between f and k 
should have an open space at tne right, like- 
wise those between @ and t, and the one 
under the big s box in the bottom half of the 
diagram. Most of the others don’t matter, 
though the one between w and r should be 
closed, and that between r and | open (as 
it is in my copy). 

As he says himself, the diagram can easily 
be improved, most obviously by writing 
/iw/ for /yuw/ and cutting off the top of 
the picture. Then incorporate the bottom 
set into the top set by arranging empty 
tunnels in columns two and three, (elimi- 
nating § by treating it as an allophone of s 
before r). Then a special route will have to 
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be arranged from s to m and n, but every- 
thing else will be O.K. 

In connection with the morphological 
sections of the book, it seems to me that a 
better and more consistent description of a 
language could be obtained by distinguish- 
ing three kinds of analysis: analysis of 
productive formations and their alternants 
(whether productive or :not), analysis of 
non-productive types which are structurally 
like productive ones, and analysis of sym- 
bolic and phonesthematic (including gram- 
matical submorpheme) elements. I should 
limit the scope of morphology to the first 
type, call the second descriptive etymology, 
and the third phonesthematics. The main 
difficulty lies in the precise delimination of 
the three fields. Harris has a try at defining 
‘productive’ on pp. 374-5 (20.4), but it 
cannot be called a working definition, since 
it involves one of those god-like statistical 
counts of ‘extremely large’ corpuses. One 
can distinguish, as he does, open classes from 
closed ones, but that seems to be merely the 
same thing under another name. 

The phonestheme problem he tackles 
(wavering between analyzing and not an- 
alyzing, but on the whole favoring non- 
analysis) on 192-3 (App. to 12.41). We may 
say that there are two types of phonestheme 
situation: the problem of stems with partial 
resemblance of form and meaning (ergo of 
context), and the problem of grammatical 
morphemes (affixes, particles, etc.) with 
such partial resemblance. And while he 
doubts the expedience of cutting off sl- from 
slide, slip, slick, etc., he merrily goes ahead 
(177, App. to 12.22; 192-3, App. to 12.41; 
289-95, App. to 16.31) and cuts off th- 
from this, that, there, then, etc. and wh- 
from when, why, which, etc., which strikes 
me as offering identical difficulties. You can 
get a small paradigmatic set (AZ AY AX, 
BZ BY BX, CZ CY CX) with there, then, 
where, when (also thither, thence, whither, 
whence, if your dialect includes those forms) ; 
but so can you with slimy, slip, grimy, grip 
and many more phonesthemes. I should 
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propose that we stop morphemic analysis 
when we reach this point (where paradig- 
matic sets are small and rare and similar 
elements do not conform to normal type 
phonologically), but carry on sub-morphemic 
analysis in two directions—symbolic sub- 
morphemes, i.e. phonesthemes, and gram- 
matical sub-morphemes (differentials, in 
Bolinger’s phrase). These units can be de- 
fined so that the morphological rule of no 
residues will not apply. The raspberry prob- 
lem, which Harris tosses about several times 
(159, 12.22; 177-8, App. to 12.22; 192-3, 
App. to 12.41) would be dealt with preferably 
in descriptive etymology, though Harris 
could have solved it in his own frame by 
simply zeroing out the -berry. 

As a better illustration of the sphere of 
descriptive etymology, consider Harris’s 
analysis of mismanage and mistake on page 89 
(App. to 8.2). He cuts both words the same 
way. But this conceals part of the data. 
(a) Phonemically the two cases are dif- 
ferent: the mis- of mismanage has secondary 
stress and regular i, the other has zero stress 
and ¢ or i; the syllable division comes after 
the s in mismanage, before it in mistake; 
the t of take is aspirated, that of mistake is 
not. (b) Mentalistically, speakers who use 
mismanage are quite aware of the relation 
of this word to manage (and manage will 
frequently occur somewhere in the context), 
but there is little awareness (except among 
the linguistically sophisticated) of a relation 
between mistake and take. Mistake is most 
often a noun, take most often a verb; mistake 
is learned and used as a single block unit; 
mismanage is learned or put together as two 
blocks. Analysis of mismanage, then, would 
in my scheme belong to morphology, of 
mistake to descriptive etymology. And the 
same is true of the English loans from Latin 
compound verbs discussed on 161 (12.232). 

A common source of confusion all through 
the book is the shifting status of various 
terms. At one time juncture is a phonemic 
element, at another a suprasegmenta] pho- 
neme, at another a segmental phoneme, at 
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another a morphophoneme, and so on; the 
most annoying of these is the term mor- 
pheme, which he uses at one time to mean a 
sequence of phonemes which occurs as a 
block (so that East European Poles and 
telephone poles are the same morpheme), 
at another such a phonemic shape in so far 
as it is a member of a specific small form- 
class, at another a group of such shapes, 
members of a class, which are in comple- 
mentary distribution, and so on. While 
everything can be understood if you have 
enough patience, it is perhaps not good to 
place so much feith in the patience of 
linguists and students, and such terms al- 
ready in use as morph, allomorph, and the 
like could be used, limiting morpheme to the 
group of alternants with a given meaning 
(set of contexts). 

Harris has finally taken revenge on the old 
linguists who were accused of describing all 
languages in the mold of Latin. By zeroing 
out the nominative case and treating case- 
endings as discontinuous morphemes, and 
by analyzing long components for gender and 
number, he reduces the structure of the 
Latin non-phrase to identity with the 
Turkish or Hungarian noun-phrase (English, 
for that matter, except for the cases). And 
it is quite possible, using these and some of 
the other engines he has devised in his last 
few chapters, to write descriptions of 
Chinese and Eskimo that would be almost 
identical. It seems almost like some new 
attempt to construct a universal or logical 
grammar. From another viewpoint it is an 
elimination of all the redundancies that 
uniquely characterize any given language. 

If Latin case endings are discontinuous 
morphemes, you are going to have a terrific 
number of alternants. Given five suffixes 
for the nominative singular masculine (or 
any other case) of Latin nouns, and three 
for the same case of adjectives, you will 
have 15 alternants for any phrase with one 
noun and one adjective, 45 if you add an- 
other adjective, and so on. There is, of 
course, a way out, but the gain seems trivial 
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at best and requires complicated ways of 
stating the difference between minimal pairs 
like filius bona habet ipse and filius bona 
habet ipsa, or puellae patrem vidi quam tu 
vidisti and puellae patrem vidi quem tu 
vidisti, etc. If Latin had a fixed word order, 
the matter would be trivial, but it didn’t. 

Harris offers not one but three different 
ways of handling syntax. Of these I like best 
the method of Morpheme Sequences (16), 
which could perhaps incorporate some 
features of the other methods. A minor point 
in that chapter concerns taxonomy. I am 
told that in the biological sciences it is a 
firm rule that all criteria of classification 
must be positive. When Harris discusses the 
‘She made him a good husband because she 
made him a good wife” crux (272, 16.33), 
he uses a positive criterion (equivalence of 
“a, good wife for him’’) to identify the second 
type, but only a negative one for the first. 
A fairly simple positive criterion for the first 
would be the insertion of be or to be between 
the two N‘*. 

Though I have expressed some skepticism 
about using this book with students, I must 
add that chapter 14 (Morphophonemics) is 
excellent, also the Appendixes to 18 (Con- 
structions) and to 19.31 (Diagrams), and 
give information and material not available 
elsewhere. A full book; everything is in it 
somewhere or other. And, like the Bible or 
Shakespeare, you can easily support both 
sides of any argument with quotations from it, 


Frep W. HousEHOLDER JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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The Permanent International Committee 
of Linguists began their work with a retro- 
spective bibliography in two volumes which 
covered the years 1939-1947 (reviewed in 
IJAL 18.49). The volumes listed above repre- 
sent the first of the bibliographies which are 
hereafter to appear annually, but they 
include as well supplementary items which 
for one reason or another were omitted in the 
earlier two volumes. The high standards of 
excellence set by the 1939-1947 bibliography 
are maintained in these later works, and the 
whole collection forms an _ indispensable 
tool for linguists whatever their regional 
interest. 

As in the two volumes for 1939-1947, the 
annual bibliographies are divided into the 
following general sections (page numbers 
refer first to the volume for 1948 and second 
to that for 1949): General Works (1-14, 
1-16), General Linguistics and Related 
Branches of Study (15-57, 17-61), Inter- 
relations between Families of Languages 
(58, 62), Indo-European Languages (59- 
174, 63-196), “Asiatic” and ‘“Mediter- 
ranean” Languages (175-180, 197-206), 
Finno-Ugrian Languages (1948 only, 181- 
194), Uralian Languages (1949 only, 201- 
206), Basque (1948 only, 195-196), Basque 
and the Ancient Languages of the Iberian 
Peninsula (1949 only, 207-209), Hamito- 
Semitic Languages (197-214, 210-228), 
Negro-African Languages (215-218, 229- 
237), Bushman-Hottentot Languages (1949 
only, 238), Caucasian Languages (219-220, 
239-240), Altaic Languages (221-224, 241- 
245), Dravidian Languages (225, 246), 
Burushaski (1948 only, 226), Languages of 
Eastern Asia (227-231, 247-250), Lan- 
guages of Indonesia, Melanesia, Polynesia 
(232-234, 251-254), Australian Languages 
(235, 255), American Languages (236-241, 
256-261), Eskimo and Paelo-Siberian (242, 
262), Index of Authors (243-261, 263-283). 

A work of this cope necessarily requires the 
cooperation of linguists everywhere; no 
editor or group of editors can do it alone. 

This cooperation and assistance is great- 
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fully acknowledged in both of the volumes 
under review: 


We are very glad to find that linguists are 
complying more and more with our request to send 
supplementary data. While offering them our 
thanks we renew our appeal to all linguists who 
make use of our bibliography and invite them to 
send us, together with any observations they care 
to give, all the supplementary data at their dis- 
posal: either the titles of their own works, or 
those of works published in their countries or in 
their field of specialized studies, which for some 
reason or other have escaped our notice (Pref- 
ace, 1949.) 


Contributions of this sort should be sent 
to the Office of the Permanent International 
Committee of Linguists, Christine Mohr- 
mann, Secretary, 40 Sint Annastraat, Ninue- 
guen, Holland. 

It should be noted, finally, that the pub- 
lication of these volumes, as well as the pre- 
ceding bibliographies for 1939-1947, has 
been facilitated “‘by the moral and financial 
support of UNESCO through the inter- 
mediary of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies.” 


Harry HoisEr 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


VocABULARIO ToTONACO: COORDINACION 
ALFABETICA DEL TOTONACO DE LA SIERRA 
DE VERACRUZ Y DE PurBLa. By [Herman] 
Pedro Aschmann. México: Inst. Ling. de 
Verano, 1950. Multigraphed, pp. 247. 


VocaBULARIO OtTomf DE TASQUILLO, 
Himauteo. By Enriqueta [= Henérietta] 
Andrews. México: Inst. Ling. de Verano, 1950. 
Multigraphed, pp. [xii] + 82. 


Diccionario EspaNtoi-Popotoca, Popo- 
Loca-EspANou. By Ann Williams and Esther 
Pierson. México: Inst. Ling. de Verano, 1950. 
Multigraphed, pp. [x] + 30 + 32. 


VocABULARIO TZELTAL: BREVE CoorD- 
INACION ALFABETICA DE UNA LENGUA Ma- 
YANCE DEL EsTapo DE CurPas. By Mariana 
C. Slocum (with Egberto Dyk and wife). 
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México: Inst. Ling. de Verano, 1950. Multi- 
graphed, pp. [x] + 54. 


VOCABULARIO MIXTECo DE SAN MIGUEL EL 
GRANDE, Oaxaca. [By Anne Dyke.] México: 
Inst. Ling. de Verano, 1951. Multigraphed, 
pp. [vi] + 52 + 41. 


DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA CHATINA. 
By Howard McKaughan and Barbara Mc- 
Kaughan. México: Inst. Ling. de Verano, 
1951. Multigraphed, pp. vi + 64. 


VocaBULARIo Huave. By Milton Warken- 
tin and Clara Warkentin. México: Inst. 
Ling. de Verano and Direccién Gral. de 
Asuntos Indigenas, 1952. Multigraphed, pp. 
[viii] + 37 + 37. 


VocaBULARIO ZAPOTECO DEL RINCcON. 
[By Vera Mae Alleman.] México: inst. 
Ling. de Verano and Direccién Gral. de 
Asuntos Indigenas, 1952. Multigraphed, 
pp. [ii] + 30. 


These items are part of a series of diction- 
aries prepared by persons of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics and published by the 
Mexican branch of that institution. The 
two earlier dictionaries of the series have 
been listed previously by this reviewer.! 
Each dictionary is arranged alphabetically 
by Spanish and by the Indian language. 
Their vocabularies are limited, ranging from 
some 200 words in the case of the Zapotec 
dictionary to about 2500 for the Totonac; 
no attempt was made to make them conform 
to a uniform word list. 

The dictionaries were designed to function 
as part of the literacy programs being con- 
ducted in the respective language areas; 
they are consequently set up along different 
lines than if they had been designed for the 
use of lingusts only. Their purpose is to 
encourage literacy in the Indian languages 
and to provide the newly literate speaker 


1 Zoque: IJAL 15.89-91 (1949); Tzotzil: IJAL 
16.107-08 (1950). 
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with a tool useful in his learning of Spanish; 
they may serve equally for rural school 
teachers and others who have occasion to 
learn one of these languages. In conformity 
with this purpose, the forms listed are, 
in most of the vocabularies, complete words 
rather than morphemes; however, there are 
usually clues present which enable the 
linguists to find the stem and morpheme 
units. - 
The orthographies used are a type of what 
this reviewer likes to call an ETHNOPHONEMIC 
ALPHABET; i.e. an alphabet based upon 
phonemic features plus relevant cultural 
factors such as public-school influence, 
graphemic system(s) used by bilinguals 
(= traditional Spanish orthography in 
Mexico), prejudice of local citizenry, etc. 
The ethnophonemic orthography is directly 
reducible to a strictly phonemic orthog- 
raphy, and in the case of these dictionaries 
is usually in fact phonemic, but with some 
phonemic symbols different from those in 
the IPA and similar alphabets. Some of 
these symbols are digraphs from Spanish, 
others are traditional symbols with non-IPA 
values chosen out of consideration for 
Spanish. The introductory materials of the 
dictionaries give general orthographic orien- 
tation in nontechnical terms; the same 
authors, or their colleagues, have prepared 
separate phonemic analyses and/or other 
phonemically written materials for most of 
the languages treated.” 

The Spanish style of the dictionaries is not 
perfect; the authors themselves are apolo- 
getic about it. This is in part explainable 


2For published materials see, among other 
items, Herman P. Aschmann, Totonaco Phonemes, 
IJAL 12.34-43 (1946); Donald S. Sinclair and 
Kenneth L. Pike, The Tonemes of Mesquital 
Otom{, IJAL 14.91-98 (1948); Henrietta Andrews, 
Phonemes and Morphophonemes of Temoayan 
Otom{i, IJAL 15.213-22 (1949); Marianna C: Slo- 
cum, Tzeltal Noun and Verb Morphology, IJAL 
14.77-86 (1948); Kenneth L. Pike, Analysis of a 
Mixteco Text, IJAL 10.113-38 (1944); Milton 
Warkentin and Jaan Olivares, ‘“The Holy Bells’ 
and Other Huave Legends, Tlalocan 2.223-34 
(1947). 
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and perhaps even excusable by the fact 
(unstated in the dictionaries) that several of 
the authors have spent most of their time in 
Mexico studying an Indian language, and 
in a number of cases have acquired greater 
facility in the use of it than of Spanish. 
Several of the books contain illustrative 
drawings designed to attract the Indian 
reader and be of use to him; in general these 
show good adaptation to local culture and 
environment. 

Aschmann’s dictionary contains nearly 
2500 entries, besides sub-entries, in the 
Totonac-Spanish section. The dictionary 
proper is preceded by an introduction in 
which the orthography used is explained in 
nontechnical but carefully stated terms; 
a grammatical introduction is given which 
includes especially the numerals with their 
prefixes and the conjugation of the verbs. 
The latter part is in the terminoiogy of 
traditional Spanish grammar, and at first 
blush looks like an old-fashioned Latinized 
format; however, the paradigms given rep- 
resent structurally relevant categories of 
Totonac, and their presentation in the 
traditional terminology would appear quite 
justified by the fact that it is designed not 
primarily for linguists but for Totonac 
Indians: ‘“The foremost purpose is that the 
Totonac reader may become familiar with 
the words and the grammar of Spanish” 
(p. 3). The section is, within its own limits, 
of the nature of a pedagogical grammar; 
Preston has discussed the problem of ‘‘cul- 
tural limitation on the structure of pedagogi- 
cal grammars’ and the theoretical validity 
of statements made under such limitations. 
Verb forms in the Totonac dictionary are 
cited in their prefixless 3rd person singular 
present. 

The Totonac vocabulary was first multi- 
graphed in 1949, using an. alphabet that was 
less closely adapted to Spanish than is the 
one used in the present revised and aug- 


3W. D. Preston, review of Schultz-Lorentzen, 
A Grammar of the West Greenland Language; 
IJAL 14.271-74 (1948). 
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mented edition. The present ethnophonemic 
alphabet has been approved for Totonac by 
the Instituto de Alfabetizacién para In- 
digenas Monolingiies, with which the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics cooperates. 
Whereas in the previous edition the pho- 
nemes /k, q, w/4 were so written, we now have 
/k/ as ec ~ qu, /q/ as k, and /w/ as hu. 
The author reports in personal communica- 
tion that this change in the ethnophonemic 
alphabet, now incorporated also in other 
published materials for the use of Totonac 
speakers, has done much to help overcome 
resistance to the acceptance and popular use 
of the alphabet. In both editions, /c, é, 
8, h, 1/ appear ethnophonemically as tz, 
ch, x, j, lh respectively; the present edition 
writes /h/ as h in certain final positions 
where presumably it differs seriously from 
the Spanish velar fricative. 

Miss Andrews’ vocabulary lists some 700 
words of Mesquital Otomi. In the ethno- 
phonemic orthography the phonemic alpha- 
bet of Sinclair and Pike® is modified by 
changing /c, &, 6, 8, x, z, ?/ to ts, ch, th, x, 
j, Zz,’ respectively, and the two non-Spanish 
vowels to barred o and barred u. Note that 
the macron over the Z serves to distinguish it 
from the symbol z which in Spanish repre- 
sents a voiceless phoneme. Verbs in Otomi 
usually show stem alternation, with two or 
three forms for each stem; however, in the 
Andrews vocabulary only one form is cited 
for each verb. Presumably this is the so- 
called ‘primary’ form,® but no statement is 
made to this effect; the gloss used is the 
Spanish infinitive. 

The Williams-Pierson dictionary is of the 
Popoloca of Puebla, dialect of San Felipe 
Otlaltepec. The alphabet is listed and 
popularly explained in some detail; verbs 
are cited in the 3rd person singular present 
(or future in verbs whose present is lacking). 


4 For phonemic analysis see Aschmann, op. cit. 

5 Op. cit. 

6 Cf. Stanley Newman and Robert Weitlaner, 
Central Otomian I: Proto-Otom{ Reconstructions, 
IJAL 16.1-19 (1950), esp. p. 8. 
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Some 500 Popoloca words are listed. Pages 
30-32 show numeration, hours, monetary 
system, and a few place-names. 

The Tzeltal vocabulary of some 300 words 
appears in an ethnophonemic orthography 
that employs only Spanish symbols and 
apostrophe; the phonemes /c, é, c’, &’, h, 
8, ?/7 are written respectively as ts, ch, ts’, 
ch’, j, x,’. In both sections of the dictionary 
the verbs are cited in their bound stem 
forms, with a preceding hyphen; one or more 
examples of complete words based on the 
bound stem are given in parentheses in each 
case. Nouns that are always possessed are 
cited in the Spanish-Tzeltal section with the 
3rd person prefix; in the Tzeltal-Spanish 
section they are listed in their alphabetical 
place preceded by a hyphen, with the pos- 
sessed form in parentheses. Numerals are 
listed on pp. 28-29. 

The Mixtec vocabulary has about 1400 
entries (plus many sub-entries) in the 
Mixtec-Spanish section and about 2000 
entries in the Spanish-Mixtec section. Both 
sections include phrases or sentences illus- 
trating the Mixtec words. In the Spanish- 
Mixtec section the Spanish infinitives are 
generally not assigned a direct Mixtec 
equivalent, but one or more phrases are 
given; e.g. “abrazar: le abraza, nanuu tahan- 
de; abraz6 al nifio, ni junu nchaa-de-i.” 
The corresponding entries in the Mixtec- 
Spanish section read: “jvinmu nchai (cunu 
nchaa) abrazar;...nanuu tdhan, abrazar.”’ 
The two sections are not simply cross- 
referenced lists, but due to the illustrative 
material in both sections there is consider- 
able unrepeated data; thus the dictionary 
contains, within its modest scope, a wealth 
of semi-analyzed material useful for further 
analysis. An introductory note discusses the 
verbs briefly and indicates that verbs diiffer- 
ing only in tone between present, past, and 
future are cited in the future only; and that 
verbs differing segmentally between the 
future and the present are cited in both forms. 


7See Slocum, op. cit. 
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Ethnophonemic adaptations in the Mixtec 
phonemic alphabet* show, for this and other 
materials for the use of Mixtec speakers 
(including materials prepared by Pike), 
rather extensive modification. Changes re- 
sulting in Spanish symbols or Spanish sym- 
bol-values include the change of /é/ to ch, 
/8/ to x (which also does duty for /§/) 
/k/ to ¢ ~ qu, /k*/ to cu, /b/ to v, /?/ 
to h, /h/ toj, /Z/ to y (y in Oaxaca Spanish 
is phonetically |%]), and the prenasalized 
/"d, *j, "g/ as nd, nch, ng. /a/ appears as 
i; low tone /‘/ as (-). 

In the Chatino dictionary, verbs listed as 
Spanish infinitives in the Spanish-Chatino 
section appear in the 2nd person of their 
future, present, past, and imperative forms; 
in the Chatino-Spanish section each of these 
forms is listed as a separate alphabetical 
entry and glossed with its Spanish transla- 
tion. Nouns are classified in the Spanish- 
Chatino section as always possessed, never 
possessed, and optionally possessed ; members 
of the first of these classes are cited with the 
2nd person possessor. Pages 25-31 show 
sample paradigms of verbs and nouns, and 
a list of numerals. There are approximately 
800 entries in the Chatino-Spanish section 
and 500 in the Spanish-Chatino; the dif- 
ference is presumably due to the citing of 
each verb separately in each of its forms in 
the Chatino listing. 

The Huave vocabulary is from San Mateo 
del Mar, which is the largest and most 
monolingual of the Huave communities and 
dialects. The work contains some 2000 
entries in its Huave-Spanish section. Ethno- 
phonemic changes in the alphabet? are at a 
minimum: /¢, é, 8, h, 1/ appear as ts, ch, x, 
j, €; and the symbols f, u are introduced in 
Spanish loans. The substitution of € for 1 
is presumably for pedagogical rather than 
cultural reasons: € is probably a more 
distinctive symbol for the newly literate than 
is 1. Verbs appear in the dictionary in their 
3rd person singular forms. Perhaps the 

8 See Pike, op. cit. 

*See Warkentin and Olivares, op. cit. 
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appearance of this vocabulary will enable 
someone to examine further the disputed 
genetic affiliations (or lack of such) of 
Huave; a cursory look certainly fails to give 
an impression of Zoquean relationship. 
The Zapotec vocabulary is in the so-called 
Rincon dialect; it is an experimental edition 
of 50 copies, containing 194 entries in its 
Zapotec-Spanish section plus 103 numerals. 
The phonemic analysis appears to be ten- 
tative, with considerable ethnophonemic 
adaptation; the only suprasegmental feature 
written is ‘acento’, which is marked by acute 
accent. Its features of large type and pro- 
fuseness of illustration constitute a format 
that might prove especially attractive to the 
newly literate and pre-literate native 
speakers for whom it is designed; its chief 
limitation for the linguist is its brevity. 


Wiiuram L. WoNDERLY 
SumMER INsTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


Un VocaBuLarRio CARIBE DEL ORIENTE 
VENEZOLANO. By Julio Febres Cordero. 
Revista Nacional de Cultura, No. 57 (1946), 
Caracas. 

This paper consists of a commentary by 
the author, who laments the miserable 
condition of the Venezuelan Indians, “sin 
tierra propria en la tierra que fuera tnica- 
mente suya,” and the inadequacy of pub- 
lished materials concerning them (3-7); 
a Spanish-Carib vocabulary of 175 words 
and “fragments of the conjugation of some 
verbs” collected more than a hundred years 
ago by J. A. Freyre Mayobre (7-16); and 
“unas glosas” by M. Figuera Montes de 
Oca, reprinted from a weekly journal of the 
year 1880 (16-18). 

Mayobre tells us, in an introductory note 
dated November 1847, that the material 
presented was obtained hastily from ‘an 
individual of the Carib tribe” during “a 
few moments” of the latter’s short stay in 
the capital; and that his informant’s dif- 
ficulty in making himself understood, com- 
bined with his own in representing in Spanish 
the sounds of an unknown and entirely dif- 
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ferent language, make it ‘‘more than prob- 
able that the contents of the present 
vocabulary are not very exact.’”’ The 
language is definitely Cariban, and probably, 
to judge by the slight grammatical data, 
a dialect of true Carib (Kalina); thus the 
first person of transitive verbs is marked by 
the prefix s-, that of intransitive verbs by 
w-, (ceenen J see cenaapuiiie J eat, wenu-z4 
I sleep). Mayobre’s recording, in an attempt 
to profit by such a fleeting opportunity, and 
now Cordero’s publication of this material 
deserve only praise; but that it should re- 
main, after the interval of a hundred years, 
the best sample of east-Venezuelan Carib 
seems strange indeed. 

That these dialects did not immediately 
become extinct is evident from Figuera 
Montes de Oca’s version of a Carib war song 
celebrating the victory of the “Carifiate” 
over the Cumanagoto, and in which mention 
is made of the Rivers Guanipa, Giiere, 
Unare, and Orinoco. The author includes 
in his ‘free translation” some three dozen 
Carib words, and gives their meanings in 
footnotes. Twelve of these appear to cor- 
respond to words listed by Mayobre; they 
are (in their writers’ own spellings, and with 
Mayobre’s forms first): parana, parana seq; 
wepwetu, pepeic-che wind; uekEurE, bu- 
quiere man; wooli, weric woman; veez, vedu 
sun; mUNE, umiere-mire blood; tuuna, tuna 
water or river; noono, nono earth or world; 
caapo, cap sky; arecu, aricén war; autd, 
aucto house or home; io-26, yorosco God or 
good spirit.! About a third of the words listed 
by Mayobre, and two thirds of those given 
by Montes de Oca, had correspondences in 
early Dominica Island Carib ‘men’s speech’ 
while a much higher percentage is to be 
found in Galibi. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of 
this paper in a journal issued by the Direc- 
cion de Cultura of the Ministerio de Educa- 
cion Nacional of Venezuela is a sign of 


1 Mayobre says of the vowels here written in 
small capitals that they had ‘una pronunciacién 
fugaz y poco perceptible”’. 
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awakening interest in the native cultures and 
languages, and that we shall soon see the 
results of some modern research in that 
direction. 


Dovuatas TAYLOR 
Maaua, Dominica, B.W.I. 


CoNcERNING Marxism IN LINGUISTICS. 
By J. V. Stalin. London: “Soviet News,” 
1950. 40 pp., 6d. 

This pamphlet includes translations of 
Stalin’s article of June 20, 1950, and of his 
letters of reply to Soviet linguists dated 
June 29, July 11, July 22, and July 28 of the 
same year, appearing in Pravda. The whole 
of this controversy has been ably reviewed 
by Rubinstein;! and I shall confine myself 
here to the discussion of some particular 
aspects of the author’s views on language. 

Language, according to Stalin, belongs 
neither to the ‘basis’ (the economic or sub- 
sistence structure of a society) nor to the 
‘superstructure’ (defined as “the political, 
legal, religious, artistic, philosophical views 
of society and the political, legal and other 
institutions corresponding to them’”’); for 
whereas “the superstructure is a product of 
the basis... , language is not a product of 
one or another basis, old or new, within the 
given society, but of the whole course of 
history of the society and of the history of 
the bases for many centyries.”* The mistake 
of certain comrades is “that they identify 
and confuse language with culture. But 
culture and language are two different 
things... , culture changes in content with 
every new period in the development of 
society, whereas language remains basically 
the same through a number of periods. . .’”4 
Are these comrades unaware, Stalin asks, 
“that national language is a FoRM of national 


1 Herbert Rubinstein. The Recent Conflict in 
Soviet Linguistics. Lg 27.281-287, 1951. [See also 
William Bull’s review of The Soviet Linguistic 
Controversy (Columbia Univ. Press, 1951) in 
IJAL 18, no. 3, 1952—HH.] 

2 J. V. Stalin, op. cit. 3. 

3 Ibid. 3-4. 

4 Ibid. 14-15. 
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culture ... that the present Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian and other cultures are 
socialist in CONTENT and nationalist in 
FORM, i.e. in LANGUAGE?” (emphasis mine).® 
Apart from the division of culture (in the 
American sense) into two layers, this thesis 
is not unlike that advanced by Sapir more 
than thirty years ago, and which he sum- 
marized in two sentences: ‘Culture may be 
defined as WHAT a society does and thinks. 
Language is a particular How of thought.’’* 

But Sapir, a few lines further on, makes 
this reservation: “If it can be shown that 
culture has an innate form, a series of 
contours, quite apart from subject matter 
of any description whatsoever, we have 
a something in culture that may serve as a 
term of comparison with and possibly a 
means of relating it to language.” Today 
some anthropologists recognize a rigorous 
structuring of society as distinct from 
culture, but have made no attempt to com- 
pare it to that of language. Evans-Pritchard 
divorces social structure from culture in 
much the same terms as Stalin divorces the 
latter from language: 


Nomadic Bedouin Arabs have in some, and basic, 
respects the same kind of social structure as some 
of the semi-nomadic Nilotic peoples of East 
Africa, but culturally the two peoples are different. 
Bedouin live in tents, Nilotics in huts and wind- 
screens; Bedouin herd camels, Nilotics cattle; 
Bedouin are Muslims, Nilotics have a different 
kind of religion; and so forth.” ... he [the social 
anthropologist dealing with problems of social 
structure] pays attention to the social relation- 
ships of the persons concerned in the whole 
procedure rather than to the details of its cultural 
expression. ... In comparative studies what one 
compares are not things in themselves but certain 
particular characteristics of them... . One neces- 
sarily starts, therefore, by abstracting these rela- 
tions in each society from their particular modes 
of cultural expression. 





5 Tbid. 15. 

6‘ Edward Sapir. Language. New York, 1921. 
233. 

7E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Social Anthropology. 
1951. 16. 

* Ibid. 18. 
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Similarly Stalin, after explaining how 
grammar deals with the relations between 
classes of sounds, morphs, words, and 
phrases, rather than with those between 
their particular concrete manifestations. 
Says: 
In this respect grammar resembles geometry, 
which in giving its laws abstracts itself from 
concrete objects, regarding objects as bodies not 
taken concretely, and defining the relationships 
between them not as the concrete relations of 


concrete objects but as the relations of bodies in 
general, not taken concretely.® 


However, some other anthropologists now 
believe not only that such dichotomizing 
(“basis and superstructure,” ‘‘social struc- 
ture and culture’’) is unnecessary, and that 
purely formal patterns of undivided ‘culture’ 
can be discovered, but also that such 
patterns show affinities (though not perhaps 
correlations) with the formal: patterns of 
language." At the same time it remains true 
that “When it comes to linguistic form, 
Plato walks with the Macedonian swine- 
herd, Confucius with the head-hunting 
savage of Assam,’”! since such affinities, if 
they are proved, concern the ‘how’ and not 
the ‘what’—of human behavior as of human 
thought. 

“A  language’s grammatical system 
changes even more slowly than its basic 
word stock.’”!? This would appear not to be 
true at least in the case of English, which has 
retained 85%, according to Swadesh, of its 
basic vocabulary of 1000 years ago, but 
whose grammatical system is very dif- 
ferent today even from that of the four- 
teenth century (contrast Chaucer’s ‘it am 
I’ with our ‘it is I/me’). 

Probably most modern linguists would 


®J. V. Stalin, op. cit. 17. 

10See, for example, Harry Hoijer, Cultural 
Implications of Some Navaho Linguistic Cate- 
gories (Lg 27.111-120, 1951) and the various ar- 
ticles by Benjamin Lee Whorf cited therein; 
and Claude Levi-Strauss, Language and the Anal- 
ysis of Social Laws (AA 53.155-163, 1951). 

11 Edward Sapir, op. cit. 234. 

12 J, V. Stalin, op. cit. 18. 
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agree with Stalin that “language crossing of, 
say, two languages”’ does not result in a new 
mixed language qualitatively different from 
either, although the vocabulary of “the 
victorious language is somewhat enriched 
from the vanquished language” in the 
process; but that “one of the languages 
persists, retains its grammatical system and 
basic word stock and is able to develop in 
accordance with its inherent laws of develop- 
ment”? (compare Sapir’s ‘drift’).% Stalin 
recognizes moreover that political conquest 
may well be followed by linguistic defeat, 
and cites as examples the Normans in 
England and the Turks in the Balkans.“ 
However, all this is true, he says, only so 
long as “the crossing of languages takes 
place in the course of a struggle for the 
domination of one of the two languages.” 
This will no longer be the case “after the 
victory of Socialism on a world-wide scale,” 
when we shall be confronted, ‘‘not by two 
languages, one of which is suffering defeat, 
... but by hundreds of national languages, 
out of which as a result of lengthy economic, 
political and cultural co-operation of na- 
tions, there will emerge first the most en- 
riched zonal languages, then the zonal 
languages will merge into a common in- 
ternational language which...will be 
neither German, Russian nor English, but a 
new language which will have absorbed the 
best elements of the national and zonal 
languages.’’!5 

What will happen when ‘‘national equality 
will have been put into practice” and the 
rest of the author’s ideal conditions obtain 
throughout our world is a matter for specu- 
lation only. Yet it may be noted that, in 
Switzerland, where the ‘‘policy of suppress- 
ing and assimilating languages” is unknown, 
German, French, Italian, and Ladin 
(Romantsch) have long maintained them- 
selves in close contact without either 
victory and defeat on the one hand or the 

13 Tbid. 21. 


“4 Thid. 12, 18-19. 
15 Tbid. 38-39. 
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emergence of an “enriched zonal language” 
on the other. Moreover, while it is at least 
possible to conceive the emergence, under 
the conditions envisaged by Stalin, of some- 
thing like an “eskhato-Slavic,” an “‘eskhato- 
Sino-Tibetan,” etc., or even that of a 
“Standard Average European” and a “re- 
ceived East-Asiatic,” one cannot well 
imagine the occurrence, on an equalitarian 
basis, of any profitable merger of these last 
two—not to mention other zonal languages. 


Dovetas TAYLOR 
Maeva, Dominica, B.W.I. 
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1 LANGUAGE INDEX FOR VOLUME $18! 

ri- Alabama-Koasati 238f. Huave 269, 272 

SiS Algonquian 203f. Hupa 14f. 
Apachean 107 Huron 221 

ara, Apalachee 78, 85 Inupik 25f., 70, 166f., 241f, 
Araucanian 83, 84 Iroquois 1f., 174, 203, 221 

ind Arawak 78-82, 84 Kansa 63 

st. Atakapa 238f. Karok 53f. 

ih Athapaskan 12f., 178f. Kechua 102 
Aymara 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 102, 114, 276 Kickapoo 191, 203f. 

A Biloxi 240 Kimbundu 83 

.S. Carib 78, 146, 272f. Kiowa-Apache 13 

C., Carib (Black) 227 Kiriri 187 
Carib (Island) 77, 150f., 223f. Kraho 115f. 
Cayuga If. Kuskokwin 26f., 69f., 166f., 241 
Cegiha 64 Kwakiutl 179 
Chasta Costa 13f. Mandan 235, 240 
Chatina 269, 272 Mandingo 78 
Cherokee 1f., 172f., 221 Mattole 13f. 
Chinook 58 Maya 184f., 187 
Chipewyan 13f. Mazateco 55, 96 
Chitimacha 238f. Mescalero 13f. 
Choctaw 238f. Miwok 211f. 
Chontal 52 Mixteco 51, 269, 271 
Ciwere 238 Mohawk If., 218f. 
Creek 238f. Mohegan 173 
Dakota 235, 240 Motilone 146f. 
Eskimo 20, 76, 166f., 241 Muskogee 176, 238f. 
Eskimo-Aleut 112 Nabogame 10 
Eskimo (Polar) 20f. Na-dene 178f. 
Eskimo (Siberia) 28f. Nahuatl 9f., 77, 79, 83, 84, 85 
Eskimo (West Greenlandic) 20f. 26 Natchez 55, 238f. 
Eyak 178, 181 Navaho 13f., 52, 106, 187, 274, 276 
Galibi 77, 79, 84 Nunivak 28, 70, 166f., 241 
Guarani 79, 80, 82, 83, 114 Ofo 240 
Haida 178, 179, 181 Ojibwa 2083f., 
Hidatsa 240 Omaha-Ponca 63, 64 
Hitchiti 79 Oneida 1f., 221 
Hitchiti-Mikasuki 238f. Onondaga If., 221 


1 This index lists only American Indian lan- Osage 63f., 231f., 240 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 18 of Otomi 51, 269, 270 
IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that the Papago 10 
language is mentioned not only on the page given, Penutian 12, 211f. 
but also in the following pages of the same article Pima 9f 
or review; so also, if the language forms the main j ? 
topic of the article or --eview, it is indexed by Popoloca 52, 269, 271 
title page reference, with f. Proto-Eskimo 25f., 69f., 166f., 241f. 
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Proto Gulf 238f. 


Proto Muskogean 238f. 


Proto Penutian 211 
Proto Siouan 66f., 240 
Proto-Cegiha 67 
Quapaw 63 

Quechua 77, 78, 80-85 
Quiché 108 

Sarcee 13f. 
Sauk-and-Fox 203f. 
Seneca 1f., 217f. 
Shasta 58 

Shawnee 203f. 
Shoshonean 9 
Shouthern Paiute 9 
Taino 82 

Tepecano 9f. 
Tepehuan 9f. 
Tibitibes 84 

Timucua 78, 81, 84, 85 
Tlingit 14f., 178-181 
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Tononac 51, 130f., 190, 269, 270 
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Tupi-Guarani 82, 85, 108f. 
Tutelo 240 
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Tzeltal 52, 269, 271 

Unaaliq 25f., 69f., 166f., 241f. 
Uto-Aztekan 9f., 186 

Wailaki 14 

Warrau 84 

Wiyot 62 

Yokut 211f. 

Yupik 25f., 166f., 241f. 
Yurok 54f., 62 

Zapotec 114, 269, 272 

Zoque 35f., 189f. 
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